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PROEM 


This monstrous realm of smoke, 
This congregated, hungry, hurrying life, 
This streaming roar of avaricious tides 
Beating their human foam on iron shores. 


“HESE be tales of a City like unto no other 
city which 7s to be found upon the earth. In 
some cities men sing at their work, and the streets 
are, on most days, abrim with sunlight, and at 
night, when they are washed with moonshine, there 
zs the sound of song tn the air. But in this City 
labour ts very laborious, and the pulse of energy 
knows no slackening. Its great, grey armies come 
and go tn the great, grey streets, fighting each hour 
battles that have no record, making no truce with 
time, and regardless of those tnterludes which men 
call pleasure. This City never rests. It ts the heart 
from which the whole earth is fed. It ts the gang- 
lion in which the fibres of a world are knotted up. 
To the careless and tmpatient eye this City pre- 
sents no beauty that men should desire tt. It hes 
monstrous and huddled beside its stained river, 
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pushing its sordid arms out into the green country 
and sprawling like some invertebrate deformity 
against the doors of England. The very sky hangs 
low above it, as though eager to cover it from sight. 
Its own children defame it, and, such as can, flee 
Jrom it. Yet it has aspects of pathos, loveliness, 
and even majesty. A thousand domes and spires 
paint themselves on its olive-tinted haze. There are 
moments when tt puts on a bewitched apparel, and 
tts children, seeing it soar and swim suddenly in a 
sky of pearl, rub thetr eyes, and inarticulately feel 
that in tts own way tt ts beautiful. And then the 
white outlines of sunnier cities seem gewgaw and 
insipid, and we recognise tn London a certain 
Titanic grandeur of outline, as we feel in the 
music of Wagner a Titanic discord which touches 
a supremer height of harmony. 

In this City there are more and deeper tragedies 
of love, heroism, sacrifice, hate, and crime transacted 
in a month than elsewhere on any other segment 
of the earths round in a year or a century. It ts 
the Golgotha of the world. Some would say that it 
2s the Golgotha not of the Christ but of the tmpent- 
tent thief: but these see only the sordid raiment, and 
not the space and dignity of the marred brows, Its 
life ts the true epic of the modern world. The next 
great poet, when he comes, will be nourished on 
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the breasts of London, and he will sing her glory, 
and build in tmmortal words the monument of her 
tragedy. 

But it is not tragedy alone which enacts its 
passions under the flattened dome of these opaque 
skies. IPf there ts little sign of pleasure, there ts 
clearly a spirit of herotc comedy visible at intervals; 
and, because life itself ts at heart humorous, here 
also a colossal laughter sometimes throbs at the heart 
of things. There ts a silent invincibility, half akin 
to cheerfulness, about her men and women. They 
endure as no other people ever yet endured, and smile 
adiscouragingly on those who would persuade them to 
revolt. The spectacle of little children dancing in 
Bacchte abandonment round a barrel-organ, amid 
the garbage of the gutter, may or may not be, as 
philanthropic persons assure us, a sight to make the 
angels weep; but tt ts typical of the grim resolve 
whevrewtth thts Cety’s older children contrive tronic 
mirth beneath mirthless heavens. 

Vet zs there more of sweet and honest happiness 
tn this City than can be lightly reckoned, and we who 
think much of her aggregate tragedy sometimes 
forget the aggregate of her joys. There are here 
some millions of men and women who know the 
kisses of the lips of love; love which ts netther 
shallow nor venal, but ts the love of heroes which 
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many waters, and even those foulest waters of the 
mua-river of monotonous drudgery, cannot quench. 
Is there any higher love than that which, being 
denied herotc occasions, stall remains heroic? In the 
dreary brick vabbit-hutches of urban and suburban 
streets human hearts beat, souls suffer and aspire, 
little children sweeten the air with laughter. In 
these unlikeliest of temples the bright god has never- 
theless furled his purple wings, and ht lis undying 
lamp. 

Unseen, or seen of few, the spirit of Fantasy also 
claims this City. All that Greece felt and Rome 
thought, all the hopes and mysticisms of Occident 
and Orient, are tangled in the imagery of her dreams. 
Here are adventures for the adventurous, such as 
the good Haroun Alraschid never found, and battles 
Jor the chivalrous, such as Galahad and Arthur 
never fought. There are hours when the stucco 
streets fade away by no communicable alchemy, and 
we see frail pennons tossed against sunset skies, and 
behold her citizens crowding beleaguered heights of 
Time, fighting bewildered battles, with obstinate 
banners ever surging onward to what tssue or 
award no man knows, but the eye judges the 
spectacle magnificent, and the heart applauds some- 
thing splendid tn tts passion. In truth, the meanest 


stveet opens on the infinite, and from the window 
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niggaraliest of light we may command the shores of 
old romance. 

No human eye has ever adequately seen this City 
as tt ts, and none ever will. A sketch, an impres- 
sion, the record of some rare and excellent moment— 
that ts all which Art can grasp and signalise. The 
epic artist of the future will doubtless know his 
theme as we do not, but not even he will know tt 
zn tts fulness. He cannot know tt thus, because the 
tmfinete exceeds the finite; and this City shares with 
seas and open skies a certain spaciousness which ts 
symbolte of infincty. 

Gradually, since that far-off hour of boyhood, 
when first her magnificent disarray touched the soul 
wth wonder, the enchantment of this City has 
drawn me closer, until at last the heart-beat of 
London has grown motherly to me. In the early 
dawns I have watched the vewl of mist lifted from 
the face of the tired City, and at midnight have 
stood upon the bridges, trying to overhear what the 
yiver said as tt passed to the sea. Humblest of her 
children, I also love her; and, for the love I bear, 
would fain be forgiven, if I have m aught written 
of her unworthily. 
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JIM AND HIS SOUL 
A Street Fdyll 


And the bluebells and the cowslips 
Join their slender hands together, 
And deep in hollows of the woods 
Dance with the windy weather. 
And the pulse of men beats faster 
Even in cities mirk and grey, 

For the swallows back are flying, 
“Violets are cheap to-day.” 


JIM AND HIS SOUL 
A Street Fodvll 


I 


E was called Jim because his parents were 
deficient in imagination. 

“It’s as good a name as any other for the little 
beggar,” said his father. “It’s wot I’m called.” 

He then banged the door and went out. Jim’s 
mother lay quiet under the sloping ceiling of the 
attic which she called home, and thought over 
things. She had known a woman once who called 
her child Gustavus, but it had proved a poor 
speculation. Gustavus had been shortened to Gus, 
and from that it had degenerated to Buster, by 
which name “the Street” made up its mind to 
know him. It was no use explaining matters to 
the Street ; when the Street had made up its mind 
it was irreconcilable. “Buster” tickled its fancy, 
and punching Buster’s head became a favourite 
amusement. When Buster was run over by a 
dray the gaiety of that particular section of the 
nation was eclipsed. A distinct clement of 
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humour had passed out of its life, and the Street 
sorrowed. 

She had known a woman once who had eleven 
children, and had found a Bible name for each of 
them. That was a long while ago, however, when 
she had lived in the country, where Bibles are 
sometimes found. There were no Bibles in Para- 
dise Street. She closed her eyes and thought 
quietly, and a surprising vision slid under the 
closed eyelids. She saw cornfields, bordered by 
hedges in which blackberries grew thick, and a 
little river with brown pebbles, and tall elm-trees, 
and cresting the hill, like plumes, a plantation of 
tasselled larches. She heard a lark singing, and 
the little river seemed to sing also as it flowed. 
The sky was so big that it frightened her, and it 
was so blue you seemed to look right into it, and 
through it, and yet never came to the end. Then 
she remembered the woman with the biblical chil- 
dren again, and recollected that when the eleventh 
was born it took a week to find a name, and folks 
said they had given the boy a girl’s name after 
all. It was clear that the Bible was not much 
good for naming children. 

She felt very tired and weak, as well she might. 
There had been very little work to be had lately, 
and little work meant little food. She felt that 
she ought to be up and about; it was a dreadful 
waste of time to be there doing nothing. But 
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when she tried to sit up her head fell back heavily, 
and her hands trembled. Then she lay quite still 
again, enjoying rather guiltily the sense of absolute 
inactivity. The only time she had ever had any 
rest in her life was when her children had been 
born. She had had five, and they were all dead. 
“Insufficient nourishment,” the doctor said, which 
was no doubt a very true remark, but not a helpful 
one. That made her think of little Jim. She 
unconsciously drew the small bundle of humanity 
closer to her bosom, and the warmth of the 
child’s body soothed her, and sent a little pulse 
of motherhood thrilling with a live joy through 
her nerves. Then she thought again of the five 
who had died of insufficient nourishment, and 
she remembered that little Jim was a Mouth. If 
children were self-supporting creatures, if, for ex- 
ample, you could turn them out to browse at 
once like new-born lambs, Paradise Street would 
not have objected to their presence. That not 
being the case, and there being nothing particular 
to browse upon in Paradise Street, the accepted 
doctrine was that children were calamities. In the 
meantime the newly arrived calamity slept, with 
little red fists doubled up pugnaciously, and as 
his mother gathered her thin arms around him 
she forgot he was a Mouth. 

Toward evening something happened. Jim the 
elder had been out several hours, but that was not 
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unusual. When the darkness set in, and he had 
not returned, however, his wife began to grow 
uneasy, for he had promised to be back in an hour 
or two. She had had nothing to eat since the 
early morning. She heard doors banging below, 
and wheels in the street, and the shouts of the 
costers, and she knew what hour it was by the 
lighting of the street lamps. Suddenly she was 
conscious of heavy feet upon the stairs, and loud 
whisperings at the door. Then the door opened, 
and she made out the figure of a man standing 
sheepishly on the threshold. Two or three women 
stood behind him engaged in the task of pushing 
him forward. 

“Go on in, and get it done, Bill,” murmured a 
hoarse voice. 

“You've got to say it, and wot is, is,’ was 
the next remark, which was undoubtedly philo- 
sophic. 

“We've chose you, and you must,” the voices 
murmured in chorus. 

Thus adjured, the man entered the room, and 
stood within a yard of the bed. He hada greasy 
cap in his hand, which appeared also to be soaked 
with water. He held it out meditatively. 

“T thought as ’ow you might like to ’ave this 
ere,” he said huskily. “Just a relict, you know— 
a relict of your old man!” 

He had accomplished his task, and smiled to 
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himself at his success. He believed he had been 
sympathetic. 

“Wot!” cried Jim’s wife, as she sat up in the 
bed. “Wot do you say?” 

“A relict—just a relict, you know; thought as 
ow you might like to ’ave it,’ repeated the man. 

“Oh, get away, you fool, and leave her to 
me!” cried a woman’s voice. “ Your Jim’s been 
drownded, and that’s his ’at. That’s wot it is, God 
love ye!” 

“Fell inter the dock!” cried the women in 
chorus. 

“They’re a-grapplin’ for ’im,”’ they added by 
way of imparting vividness to the picture. 

“And this ’ere’s ’is at,’ said the man again, 
determined not to be left out. “Thought you 
might like to ’ave it as a relict.” 

It was thus little Jim’s mother knew that Jim 
was all she had left to her in the world. 


II 


WHEN Jim began to grow up he found himself 
very much alone. His mother went out to work 
in the early morning, and usually did not come 
home till late at night. When he was very little, 
she used to put the fire out before she went, and 
she left him to amuse himself as he could in the 
lonely attic. His amusements were strictly limited. 
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Sometimes he got a piece of lovely black coal and 
played with it, asking it many questions, till he 
srew angry because it would not keep up the 
conversation, and then he threw it away. Some- 
times he climbed up to the window and watched 
for hours the smoke curling from an endless 
wilderness of chimney-pots, and the dirty sparrows 
twittering and jigging along the gutters of the roof. 
He tried hard to get them to play with him, but 
whenever he tapped the window-pane they winked 
their little beady eyes at him, and hopped further 
away, with an indignant shake of sooty feathers. 
Sometimes, in the late winter afternoons, he saw 
certain small points of light like pinholes in the 
smoke-haze overhead, but he did not know they 
were stars. Once the full moon stopped and 
looked into the window, and then he cried with 
fright. It was like a great pale face, and, like 
everything he knew, it was dumb. He liked the 
gas-lamps better, for he knew that when they were 
lit his mother would soon come. Thus he lived 
the day out after his own fashion, and when he 
was tired he crept into the bed and went to sleep. 
His only wish was that he might sleep all the time. 

When he was six years old he took up his abode 
permanently in the streets. They were his nursery, 
his restaurant, his church, his school, his university. 
He graduated with honours. He was perfectly 
happy, because he had no sense of sin or desire 
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for better things to trouble him. He was content 
with the gutter. He would have enjoyed the 
husks which the swine do eat, and have quarrelled 
with the pigs for a larger share. There is very 
little doubt that the pigs would have come off 
second best in such a struggle. 

Likewise he had never heard of God, though he 
often heard of the devil. Of course he knew the 
word God well enough, but his notions of its 
meaning were hazy. The policeman served for a 
convenient incarnation of both the good and evil 
principles of the world. When he marched down 
the street majestic in bright uniform, and was 
good-humoured, Jim thought that he was God ; 
when he was surly on wet days, and drove the 
boys out of the gutter, Jim thought he was the 
devil, and, indeed, told him so. It made no 
difference to the policeman what Jim thought, 
anyway. Their spheres were too far apart. 

Up to this time it is doubtful if Jim had a soul ; 
at all events, he was not conscious of it. Then it 
happened that he picked up one day a flower, and 
the flower told him he had a soul. He was un- 
wholesomely familiar with potato peelings, and 
onion stalks, and cabbage leaves, picturesquely 
arabesqued with mud spots and yellow splotches 
of decay, but he had never seen a flower. The 
flower he picked up was a white hyacinth. 

The first thing that amazed him was its perfume. 
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The rich arrowy odour stole. along his senses, and 
pierced his brain, and caused a sort of stinging 
delight within him. For the first time it occurred 
to him that the gutter had a smell also, a smell 
by no means hyacinthine. Then he noticed the 
purity of the flower, and simultaneously he dis- 
covered that he was dirty. The flower looked at 
him reproachfully, and seemed to draw back from 
him. He would have liked to kiss it, but he was 
afraid. He did put it to his lips, but its coldness 
repulsed him. He laid it down upon the steps of 
the church where he happened to be sitting, and 
looked at it a long while. Just then the bells 
began to ring high up in the tower, and they too 
seemed to have a voice that was reproachful. The 
flower said, “ There’s a world you have never seen, 
and that is where I belong—a world that is always 
fresh and odorous and beautiful.” The bells said, 
“There’s a world up here too, right above the 
smoke, where we live, and we are the voices which 
inhabit it; hear how happy are we!” Then a 
great longing began to grow in the heart of little 
Jim. He did not know what he wanted, but he 
felt that it was something wonderful and beautiful, 
and which he could never get. He took up the 
hyacinth again, and the odour of it thrilled through 
him, until something seemed to hurt him in his 
side—something that throbbed and made him sad, 
and filled his eyes with tears, he knew not how nor 
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why. He did not know, but that was the moment 
when the Soul was born in him. It entered into 
him with the fragrance of the hyacinth, and the 
music of the bells, and the pain he felt was its 
birth-throe. Jim got up solemnly, and took the 
flower in his hand, and went home slowly, feeling 
that something had happened to him. He marched 
down the middle of the muddy street holding the 
flower at arm’s length before him, for fear it should 
touch his dirty rags, and be angry with him. He 
passed a whole bruised orange in the gutter, but 
he did not even stop to look at it. The flower 
would not let him. 

That night when Jim’s mother came home she 
found him fast asleep, with the flower carefully laid 
out beside him on half of the front page of the 
Police News. She filled a cracked jam-pot with 
water and put the flower into it. Then the flower 
must have told her something also—something 
about the elm-trees, and the brook, and the old- 
fashioned farm-garden where the nasturtiums 
climbed when she was young; for she sat very 
silently before the fireless grate, and did nothing 
for fully ten minutes. The flower had made her 
think, and thinking had the curious effect of 
making her apron travel to her eyes. 


III 


WHEN Jim’s soul came into him several things 
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happened. For one thing, all the glory of the 
street had faded. The gutter was no longer a 
place of delight. The making of mud-pies was 
no more an amusement for the gods. Paradise 
Street (why are all the worst streets called by the 
loveliest names ?) had suddenly become squalid. 

A spirit of adventure possessed Jim, and the 
soul was the cause of it. He had never travelled 
half a hundred yards from “the Street” in his life. 
He hada dim notion that there was a world not 
far away, and he resolved to see it. Not Vasco di 
Gama nor Columbus felt more elated when they 
drove their prows into the unknown waters, and 
marked the flight of strange land-birds over the 
foaming waste, than was Jim when he emerged 
out of “the Street” into the Strand. The lights 
dazzled him, and the throng of wheels frightened 
him. When he got into Trafalgar Square he was 
possessed of a great horror. He had never seen 
an open space before, and it seemed terrible. But 
when he reached St. James’s Park an ecstasy 
seized him ; for here were trees, here were green- 
sward and water, and here were flowers. The 
trees shook their boughs as though they were 
living things that might pursue him, and the water 
lay dark in the evening light, and the flowers 
looked at him through the dusk, and sent him a 
message in the only language they know—the 
language of fragrance. Jim stood silent, a pathetic 
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little figure, with hands clasped behind his back, 
and ragged breast thrust well forward, and greasy 
cap laid beside him on the path. It must have 
been the soul that told him to take his cap off in 
the presence of the flowers. He had never done 
so before; it was the first symptom of a prayer. 
Then he ran home as fast as he could, for the trees 
frightened him. 

When the soul comes into even the dingiest 
little body it makes itself felt by the desire to 
know and to love. The School Board captured 
Jim and taught him to know; it was the same 
blessed agency that gave him the chance of loving. 
Jim was twelve years old when he began to love, 
and this was how it happened. 

There was a little girl who was captured by the 
School Board about the same time as Jim, and 
from the same neighbourhood. She was not. 
pretty, for prettiness is not frequent in the slums.” 
She was poorly clothed, of course, but she was 
always neat. She sometimes had a ribbon round 
her neck, which may have been the working of the 
barbaric or the spiritual instinct, I can’t say which. 
She had fair hair and dark grey eyes, and she was 
a cripple. Jim saw her limping home one cruel 
day when the streets were slippery with frozen 
mud, and the soul inside him told him to help her, 
and he did it. From that he learned to accompany 
her home every day. They shared their crusts 
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together. When it was cold they took each other’s 
hands for warmth. They often sat down on a 
doorstep and talked, their hands clasped all the 
while. 

“Jim,” she said one day, “do you think it’s any 
good being born? I don’t.” 

“Don’t know,” said Jim, who had not travelled 
quite so far in the realm of philosophic doubt. 

“J don’t,” she answered, with conviction, “ ’speci- 
ally when you're a cripple. My father beat me 
last night,” she said. “He often beats mother. 
I don’t think I shall go home to-night.” 

That alarmed Jim, and also excited his curiosity. 

“What are yer goin’ to do, then?” he asked. 

“ Drown myself,” said the child solemnly. “ Lots 
of people does it, an’ it doesn’t hurt much.” 

“That yer ain’t,” said Jim. 

“Why not?” 

“’Cause I ain’t a-goin’ to let yer,’ he replied, 
with masculine authority. 

“I am,” said the child. “ An’ I know a place, 
too. It’s awful deep. Ill show it yer, if yer like.” 

Jim ought then to have imposed his masculine 
authority again, but he did not. His curiosity 
overcame him. He thought there would be no 
harm in looking at the place. 

“Very well,” said he, “let’s look at it. But 
mind, I ain’t a-goin’ to let yer.” 

Across the Strand, no more a place of terror, 
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they passed, and round the corner of Charing 
Cross, and down the historic way to Westminster. 
They mutually agreed it would be best to go by 
the best streets to “the place,” anyway. There’s 
no use in going by the most unpleasant way to 
the scaffold. A hundred years ago criminals 
rather enjoyed riding to Tyburn on their coffins. 
They probably felt the exhilaration of being part 
of a procession. They are much less cheerful 
nowadays, when the scaffold yawns at the end of 
a whitewashed passage. 

But when they reached Westminster, and were 
crossing the broad road to the Embankment, 
suddenly the fog thickened, and rolled down like 
a sooty curtain. A hansom rushed past, with its 
great flashing lamps like awful eyes turned upon 
them. In the scuffle to get out of the way they 
were separated, and the darkness rolled between 
them. 

“Where are yer?” shouted Jim. “ Annie, Annie, 
Annie!” At each cry his voice grew shriller, till 
it was a shriek. 

“ She’s gone an’ done it!” he cried. 

He felt his way along the cold, slimy wall of 
the Embankment. He heard the dismal lap of 
the tide far down on the other side. The lamps 
burned spectral; the roar of the city, like the 
stifled anger of some great beast behind its bars, 
reverberated dully through the blackness. An evil 
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odour rose out of the river, a deathly smell from 
the rancid mud which perhaps covered those who 
had “done it.’ Jim’s courage failed him. He 
ran along by the wall till he came to a great 
opening, which yawned like a monstrous mouth 
before him. It seemed as though a bit of the 
world had fallen out, and unfathomable space lay 
below. His voice grew hoarse with shouting, and 
the cold pricked his bones. 

“It’s no good!” he sobbed at last. “ She’s 
done it! I’ve lost ’er.” 

Then through the fog he heard a footstep with 
a limp in it. He rushed forward, and there was 
Annie. He was going to be angry, which is the 
natural masculine method of expressing love under 
such circumstances. But the soul would not let 
him. Instead of being angry, he did an altogether 
extraordinary thing. He put his arms round the 
little shivering cripple and kissed her. He had 
never kissed any one but his mother in his life, 
and that not often. And then there ran through 
every nerve, tingling right down to his bare toes, 
a delicious shock, a warmth and yearning, a satu- 
rating, sufficing joy, which made it seem as though 
the whole world had become sunlit, and as if 
all the flowers of the world had suddenly flung 
themselves in his face, drenching him with dew 
and fragrance. 

I don’t suppose anybody will believe this, but 
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that doesn’t matter. When a starved heart wakes 
up prince and beggar feel much the same, but the 
beggar has the best of it. If Dante could have 
kissed Beatrice thus at the corner of that lovely 
old Ponte Vecchio in Florence, he would have felt 
much the same as when poor Jim kissed the cripple 
girl, and found out thereby how love tasted. 


IV 


IT was May morning on the Embankment. The 
long rows of plane-trees had a green film upon 
them, and Spring ran light-footed from tree-top 
to tree-top with a thrilling whisper about good 
times coming, which she communicated to each 
in turn. When the trees heard it they trembled 
for joy, and the branches began to talk to each 
other, and to say, “See how green we are getting!” 
A warm wind from the south blew over the river, 
and a smooth white cloud lay along the southern 
sky, on which the sun sparkled as though it were 
snow. The dirty Thames had a holiday look, and 
the muddy little waves had small sparkles of 
occasional emerald on their crests. The dingy 
sparrows knew that something was the matter ; 
one or two were washing themselves in the little 
pools left by the night’s rain, and the rest were 
darting about with such swiftness that they seemed 
to turn somersaults as they went. Down the river 
a red-sailed barge moved slowly, with a dog bark- 
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ing joyously at her bows. The cabmen had 
flowers in their coats, and occasionally a sprig of 
green twisting in the corner of their mouths. 
There was cheerfulness and vital joy in the air, 
for London was shaking off the soot of winter, 
and was getting ready for a more welcome 
visitor. 

At the Westminster Bridge corner of the Em- 
bankment our two children stood, but children no 
more. Jim was gay in uniform; he was now a 
telegraph messenger, and it was his proud task to 
shout as he passed into his work every morning, 
“87 on Duty!” It gave him an immense sense 
of dignity to utter that formula. It was always 
repeated with chest thrown forward, and head 
thrown back, in right soldierly fashion. In such 
moments he did not feel that he belonged to Her 
Majesty’s Postal Service; he felt that it belonged 
to him. 

Every morning he met Annie at the corner of 
the Bridge. She had now become a flower-seller, 
and something of the sweetness of the flowers had 
passed into her face. She was pale, and as she 
had grown older had become fragile; her grey 
eyes had purple shadows under them, and her 
mouth had a tenseness about its corners which 
suggested suffering. Her lameness had become 
more manifest. She used a crutch now, and had 
a sensitive dread of having it noticed. Often and 
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often as she sat beside the Bridge, watching the 
long stream of people passing and re-passing, she 
imagined that every one looked at her crutch, and 
not at her flowers. Thousands of eyes regarded 
her, and every one seemed to burn like flame. 
They instinctively sought the crutch, and she saw 
the thought vibrate across each brain, “She’s a 
cripple, poor thing.’ But there was a quiet glow 
always on her face in these early mornings. It 
was her time of perfect happiness, for then Jim 
was with her. Often, too, the mornings were 
exquisite, and they alone might make a glory on 
any face that watched them. For then the air 
was often very still, and a fragrance of rain-washed 
meadows penetrated it, and the clouds took strange 
shapes and colours, and the gilded towers of West- 
minster were touched with a fire of dawn which 
added magic grace to their soaring symmetry. No 
doubt Annie felt something of all this in a dumb 
way, for the mornings inspired her with a sense 
of unuttered friendliness and fascination; but if 
you had asked her, she would have said that Jim’s 
face was the real morning to her. 

There was no one stirring, and they sat together 
and talked in the old way, hand in hand. 

“’m very tired sometimes,” said the girl, “ but 
then I think of yer, Jim, an’ know the next mornin’ 
ain’t far off, an’ I ’old up.” 

“I’m goin’ to marry yer soon as I’m able,” said 
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Jim, “an’ then yer sha’n’t sell nothin’ no more in 
the streets, leastways in winter.” 

“ Oh, but I like selling the flowers,” said the girl. 
“T’ve got to love ’em in a way. They make me 
wonder all about wot it’s like where they grows. 
You went there once, didn’t you, Jim? Tell’s 
about it again.” 

“Ver knows it all,” said Jim; but he brightened 
all the same with eagerness to go back to such a 
theme. It was the great event of his life. 

“?’Twas at a place they call Dorkin’ I saw it. I 
was ’most frightened at first, like as ’ow when I 
was a kid and first see’d the Park. There was no 
end of fields, and yer could see where the sky and 
the earth jined. They stretched right on and on, 
and every hedge you see’d had white flowers on 
un, and some of the trees had flowers too. When 
a cloud come over them yer didn’t see nothin’ but 
somethin’ whity and pinky, but when the cloud 
rolled by then those flowers fairly danced, they 
was so glad, and kinder sparkled one to ’nother. 
There was a wood there too, an’ I looked inter it. 
Why, the floor of it was all blue an’ yeller, like 
as though a carpet were drawed over it. ’Twas 
flowers everywhere; ’twas burstin’ with ’em. I 
looked just to see if no one saw me, an’ then I 
went in, an’ I rolled in ’em. There was so many 
it didn’t make no difference, my rollin’. I rolled 
over and over, an’ laughed till I cried, an’ I ’urt 
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my ’ead, but I didn’t know it, I was that ’appy. I 
think that wood knowed I was ’appy, for there 
was birds singin’ everywhere all the time I rolled. 
"Twas the ’eavenliest roll I ever ’ad. I could 
smell them flowers in my clothes for a week arter. 
I’m goin’ to save up, an’ next Bank ’Oliday you 
an’ me ’ll go there an’ roll.” 

The girl had often heard the story, but she 
never tired of it. She liked to think it over in the 
dull moments of the day when she was selling 
nothing. Then she used to take the delicate 
jonquils and violets from her basket, and try to 
imagine what sort of place it was they were born 
in. When nobody was looking she used to place 
them against her lips and whisper her wishes to 
them, and their purity comforted and refreshed 
her. 

“ Good-bye,” said Jim ; “time’s up—I’m off.” 

“ Good-bye,” said the girl. 

She took a yellow jonquil from her basket and 
gave it him. It was like a visible kiss passed 
between them. For a moment all London had 
sunk away from them, and they were simply two 
human souls conscious of each other. It lasted 
only an instant, and the jonquil was its memorial. 


Vv 


THE Bank Holiday had come, and with it the 
long-deferred joy for which Jim and Annie had 
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hoped through many a blazing July day. The 
frugal pennies had accumulated, and they had 
been invested in two cheap tickets to the sea. 
They had never seen the sea, and had no notion 
what it meant. They sat together now on a little 
knoll of the downs and gazed at it in speechless 
wonder. 

“JT didn’t never know there wor anythink in the 
world as big as that,” said Jim. ‘An’ I never 
knowed there was so much sky anywhere, 
neither ! ” 

“That’s ’cos you don’t see it all together any- 
where in Lunnon,” said the girl philosophically. 
“Tt’s split up into little bits.” 

“It makes me frightened almost,” continued the 
girl. “It’s so lovely. There’s such a lot of it!” 

“YT ain't frightened,” said the boy, with a fine 
sense of valour. “I should like to go on it, I 
should !” 

“Then yer won't,’ she said vehemently. “I 
ain’t a-going to let yer!” 

The boy for answer put his arm round her waist. 
He had no fine language to express his love, but 
he had a keen joy of proprietorship in the girl all 
the same. She knew it, and shyly slipped her 
hand into his. Then they sat quite silent, and 
gazed upon the sparkling wonder of the sea again. 

Far away into boundlessness spread the vast 
level fields of azure, streaked here and there with 
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patches of green and purple, like a finely varie- 
gated marble. The sun beat upon it, till it seemed 
to give back from its depths an answering light. 
Far to the southward lay a long range of clouds, 
dark at the base, but piled up in white masses at 
the summit, and over the snowy bosses of these 
immaterial Alps grey stains of vapour slowly 
floated, and seemed to hang in their cloven hollows. 

The whole vast range moved nearer also by 
slow degrees, and presently a gust of wind ran 
across the downs, and shook the leaves of the 
neighbouring hedges with a sigh. From the 
moment that this first faint breath of wind began, 
a rapid change passed over sea and sky. The sea 
turned from azure to a livid grey, and the sky 
bowed down to meet it. Long thin scarves of 
cloud travelled swiftly across the heavens, and the 
sun disappeared behind them. Then a deep hollow 
sound rolled up out of the sea, and fell upon the 
ear in volleys, which every moment became clearer 
and more rapid. There was a storm brewing, and 
the clouds were labouring up with the stored 
weight of thunder. The girl picked up the few 
field-flowers that she had gathered in the lane 
leading to the downs, just as the first warm drops 
of rain began to fall. The town lay a mile away, 
and the railway station half a mile beyond the 
town. Long before they reached it the storm was 
on them, and the rain came rushing down like a 
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cataract. In the station the people stood in a 
dense crowd. Those who had got there first had 
filled the waiting-rooms, and the late comers could 
barely edge their way along the unsheltered plat- 
form. Jim and Annie were among the latest, and 
stood holding each other’s hands on the very edge 
of the platform. This strange anger of the heavens 
frightened them, and the thunder shook their 
hearts. 

No one could tell how it happened, for it was 
done in a moment. There was an ugly sway of 
the crowd as the train came in, and Annie slipped, 
and fell across the rails. In an instant Jim had 
leaped to her rescue. He lifted her up, and a score 
of hands were stretched out to pull her back to 
the platform. But he was too late to save himself. 
Before he could spring out of the way the engine 
had struck him, and the great grinding wheels 
passed over him. 

They bore him away to the hospital, and Annie 
went with him. 

“He were a plucky one, were that!” said the 
porter, as he laid a sheet over the boy, and drew 
his hand across his eyes. 

“They come down together, they did,” said a 
rough fellow, eager to share in the notoriety of the 
disaster. “’Twere ’is girl, I guess. I sat beside 
’em in the carriage, I did.” 

The girl did not hear. She limped along the 
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street, with eyes that saw nothing but that dismal 
stretcher and that which lay upon it. And when 
they reached the hospital she passed in un- 
questioned with the tragic burden. 


VI 


IT was very quiet in the little hospital, except in 
the accident ward, where sounds of stertorous 
breathing were heard, and now and again a low 
stifled cry of pain from some sufferer whose endur- 
ance had given way. The windows were open, 
and the sweet air of the sea travelled through 
them, and wandered softly up and down these 
unfamiliar realms of suffering. Close beside the 
hospital was a church, and on the still evening air 
the music of its organ sounded, now loud, now 
faintly, in the evensong. The nurses often 
thanked God for that neighbouring music; it 
brought soothing and inspiration to their hearts, 
tired with the burden of incessant service, strained 
with the excess of hourly sympathy for forms of 
pain which knew alleviation, but no remedy. It 
was like a solemn assurance that all the harsh 
discords of earth would be resolved at length into 
some final harmony; that when the long travail 
of earth, of which they knew so much, reached 
its close, some masterhand pressed upon the 
organ-keys of the world would strike the chord 
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of peace, perhaps of triumph. The church doors 
were open, and through them floated the familiar 
music of the evening hymn, sung by clear boys’ 
voices, that dominated the scattered voices of the 
congregation, and gathered them into a harmonious 
whole— 
“ Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 

For all the blessings of the light ; 

Keep me, O keep me, King of Kings, 

Beneath Thine own Almighty wings.” 

For some in that ward the blessings of the light 
would return no more, and the wings that stooped 
above them were the wings of death. 

And of that number was Jim. Annie sat beside 
the narrow white bed, and held his hand. She 
had not relinquished the little bunch of field- 
flowers she had fastened in her dress just before 
the accident, and the .poor withered daisies lay 
upon the bed. The girl was lost to all conscious- 
ness of her surroundings; her face was pale, and 
seemed narrowed, her form looked more fragile 
than ever. She did not notice that at a sign 
from the nurse a screen was being placed about 
the bed. The nurse stooped and touched her on 
the shoulder. She said softly— 

“ Don’t you think you had better go now?” 

But the girl did not move. The only sign she 
gave of having heard the words was a quick, 
nervous movement of the arm that lay across the 
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bed, and a tighter grasp upon the hand of the 
dying boy. 

The rays of the setting sun struck long shafts 
across the top of the screen; the music of the 
hymn swelled louder— 


“ Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed; 
Teach me to die that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day.” 


Then it died away into the tenderness of that 
touching prayer— 


“Oh may my soul on Thee repose, 
And may sweet sleep my eyelids close.” 


Something stirred within the girl, some violent 
reaction of feeling, and her quiet eyes had un- 
accustomed fire in them. 

‘wierait dyin’ is-he r-” ‘she cried...“ He can't 
be dyin’!” 

The nurse for answer passed her hand gently 
over the girl’s head. 

Plts-wicked to letvim die!” she criéd: “1 
ain’t got no one else in the world. An’ we was 
goin’ to be married!” 

The organ swelled out clamorous and strident 
with the Doxology and Amen, and the nurse was 
glad for the first time in her life that the music 
had ceased. She had never felt it inappropriate 
before. 
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Perhaps it was the music roused the dying boy, 
perhaps the shrill voice of the girl and her con- 
vulsive grasp upon his hand. He slowly opened 
his eyes. 

“An’ it were the ’eavenliest roll I ever ’ad,” he 
muttered. “There was flowers everywhere.” 

There was a pause. Then he said in a clear 
voice, “No. 87 on Duty.” His thoughts had 
travelled back to his daily work, and he had 
uttered the formula of which he had been so proud 
in the days when he felt that Her Majesty’s Tele- 
graph Service owed everything to his punctuality 
and diligence. And then his eyes closed for ever, 
and in the same moment the sun left the ward, 
and the twilight began. 

The Soul of Jim had been freed and vindicated. 

No. 87 had died on duty. 
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The roar of the streets at the loudest 
Rises and falls like a tune: 

Midday in the heart of London, 
Midway in the month of June. 

God knows how I yearn for the mountains, 
And the river that runs between ; 

Ah, well! I can wait—and the pastures 
Of Heaven are always green. 
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E all knew him in that crowded district of 

small houses which lies on the eastmost 
edge of Hoxton—so urbane and gentle in his ways, 
so dignified in his unacknowledged poverty. John 
Paterson was a little man, grey and shrunk, who 
would be quite unnoticeable in a crowd; but 
placed among half-a-dozen persons of the small 
shopkeeper class, among whom his dignity would 
have room to exert itself, he was very noticeable 
indeed. The sort of man who reveals himself only 
on occasion, and chooses his occasion with intuitive 
penetration; the sort of man who never finds 
more than one or two friends in a long life, and 
is thought unsocial because he cannot sacrifice on 
every roadside altar—chiefly, however, by those 
persons who are content with the tepid familiari- 
ties of acquaintanceship, and never know the 
intimacies of a noble friendship. 

How he ever came to be the minister of that 
dismal little chapel in Dagnall Road was a mystery, 
which, however, was not without solution, as we 
shall see. For it was surely the poorest and 
meanest place of its kind which was ever mis- 
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begotten of theologic separatism and _ sectarian 
ambition. Youapproached it by a narrow aperture, 
the walls of which were rubbed into a greasy 
glaze by the passing of shoulders innumerable— 
shoulders of men who wore stout Nonconformist 
broadcloth in the palmy days of Dagnall Road, 
of matrons who wore stiff brocade or stout velvet 
woven on the looms of Spitalfields ; long since, like 
the looms of Spitalfields, covered with dust, and 
given over to forgetfulness. No broadcloth or 
velvet passed that way now; fustian, on its way 
to Dagnall’s Rents, which yawned in permanent 
dilapidation behind the chapel; on Sundays, an 
occasional tweed on the way to the high, bare 
pews of Dagnall Chapel. There were tablets on 
the walls of the chapel, sacred to the memory of 
the broadcloth and velvet generation ; these alone 
preserved the repute of the dismal and decayed 
conventicle. There was a tradition that carriages 
had been known to stop at the gloomy portico of 
Dagnall’s Rents ; but that was merely the rumour 
of a prehistoric period. Within living memory 
no carriage had ever been visible in Dagnall Road, 
except, of course, the gloomy equipages of the 
undertaker, round which ragged children gathered, 
engaged in awestruck, but yet cheerful anticipa- 
tions of the strange splendours which attended 
even children when they were dead. The tide of 
life which rolled down the Dagnall Road was 
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muddy, like the streets ; the chapel was merely a 
battered hulk—with memories of past triumphs 
echoing in it, as the sea may be supposed to 
vibrate still in the timbers of the vessel whose 
voyages are done—a hulk left to rot upon a 
slimy bank, over which the living waters will flow 
no more. 

There were hours, occasional and brief, when 
Dagnall Road took on an aspect of brightness— 
pathetic, as on spring mornings when its dinginess 
indulged in a bath of sunshine; hilarious, toward 
eight o’clock and onward, on winter evenings, 
when the naphtha lamps flared at the costers’ stalls ; 
washed with silver on rare nights when the moon 
turned the gleaming tram-lines into a magic road, 
leading to the infinite. But the general aspect was 
grey, grey and sordid. Turbid, too; a tumultuous 
stream, heavy with the loam of humanity, beating 
its way down the high-walled street, as a swollen 
river in a narrow channel. Men shouted, hoarsely 
competitive ; women shrieked, in shrill bargainings ; 
children ran in and out among the stalls, like 
small gnomes, sedulous in theft and mischief ; 
dogs barked, and the naphtha lamps hissed and 
bubbled. Always, over all, there hung a weightier 
sound—a boom and roar as of the sea, the noise 
of huge waves, resonant and clangorous. John 
Paterson knew that roar well, and loved it. It 
was to him the great orchestra of Time, setting the 
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rhythm of his simple life. It was a large music, 
which gave dignity to that which was naturally 
sordid; he was unconscious of poverty and a 
narrow lot when that music filled his heart. 

It needed something of the kind, some sense of 
the general vastness of human destiny, to redeem 
such a life as John Paterson’s from absolute stag- 
nation. He had preached so often and so long, 
with no result that was visible ; had poured out so 
rich and fertilising a stream of sympathy on the 
dull loam of Dagnall Street, with no sign of 
quickening seed or answering harvest. A few 
scant ears, blasted by the east wind—that was all. 
Old Thomas Huckle, the hoarse vendor of cheap 
vegetables; Jones, the quick-eyed cobbler, who 
lived in two rooms at the entrance to the Rents, 
and one or two bed-ridden pensioners, who shared 
the small endowments of the chapel—these loved 
him. Huckle blessed him out of the back of his 
ruined throat, and Jones had been even known to 
stop work for a full ten minutes, for the mere 
pleasure of looking him in the face. There were 
children, too, half a score of prematurely ripened 
fruits of the gutter, sharp-featured and sharp- 
flavoured with experience of the world; these 
grew human and almost simple of heart beneath 
his touch. John Paterson came nearest to happi- 
ness when he talked with these people. They 
were his friends, his true flock. He had saved 
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Huckle and Jones from drunkenness by saving 
them from the harsh monotony of life. The 
children he had saved from worse evils, and all by 
that jet of fertilising sympathy, or rather—shall we 
say ?—that soft dew of kindness which he dropped 
silently upon their sterile little hearts. In his best 
moments John Paterson told himself that this was 
worth living for, and he was content. 

In the moments which were not his best, when 
the grey cloud hung above his heart, he had his 
resource in this ideal vastness of London, the sense 
of immense destinies working themselves out 
through the turbulence of the great unquiet city. 
A strange resource? But a real one. For he 
could lose himself in these roaring multitudes, .as 
in a sea. Dagnall Chapel was then as some for- 
gotten pool, tideless and reed-choked ; he was a 
swimmer in the infinite, and an ocean throbbed 
beneath him. When the melancholy fit came 
upon him he knew what to do, and did it. He 
sought the great thoroughfares, and let the tide of 
life carry him whither it would; stood now amid 
the shipping of the Docks, and thought of the 
strange sights which seamen had beheld from those 
bare masts huddled in the opaque air ; now, perhaps, 
on the pavement by the Bank, and thought of the 
piles of gold that lay behind those grimy walls. 
He wandered westward, keenly conscious of the 
beauty of passing faces, the glitter of fine equipages, 
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the rhythmic thud of horses’ feet on the wooden 
pavements, and sometimes on the kneaded gravel 
of the “ Row” ; sat in the Park, and felt the dignity 
of those broad elms and wide, green spaces ; gal- 
loped in thought with this or that rider, in whom 
he recognised some peculiar grace or beauty, 
inventing fine romances all the while, and dreams 
of stately life, and satisfied and noble love—and 
for background of it all some fancy of lands which 
he would never see, the olive-slopes of Bordi- 
ghera, the ice pinnacles of Switzerland, the orange- 
eroves of Italy. 

He imagined dramas as he walked, the history 
of this or that man whose face arrested him; or, 
more frequently, of some woman, whose tired 
eyes seemed seeking everywhere for something 
never found; fancied what he would say if she 
spoke to him, whether, after all, he who talked 
every Sunday of Divine secrets, knew the secret 
himself—whether there was any secret that any 
man could know. All the while that deep sus- 
pended thunder of the streets filled his heart, and 
drowned the peevish clamour of personal com- 
plaint. Nothing mattered in such hours as these. 
He was nothing more than a single bead of foam 
drifted on the wide ocean. The largeness of the 
world moved his blood, the wonder and the mys- 
tery of life entranced him. 

Then, when the lamps were lit, new fancies 
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came, and a certain briskness of pleasure thrilled 
his senses. All so glistening, so gay ; such wealth 
carelessly displayed in shop windows ; such a blaze 
of light, with here and there oases of reticent 
gloom—dim streets, like dark caverns, opening 
behind great thoroughfares, where figures passed 
at intervals, shrouded and _ unsubstantial, like 
ghosts of the night, inarticulate at the doors of 
fairy palaces—how wonderful it all was, how 
infinitely suggestive! Sometimes he stood quite 
still for a while, only watching ; sometimes moved 
rapidly, alert with this strange life which London 
puts into dull hearts. Then came the vision 
of the light upon the clock-tower, the mass of 
stately buildings by the river, the great figure of 
Nelson crowned with stars, and thoughts of past 
and present, rapid mind-pictures of Trafalgar, of 
solemn men around a scaffold by the Banqueting 
Hall, of Blake borne up the Thames amid the 
cry of trumpets to his burial in Westminster— 
all the majesty and unexpectedness of history, the 
sense of the meagreness of time, and the greatness 
of the deeds which fill it. Late at night he would 
get back to Dagnall Road, tired but elated. This 
also, squalid Dagnall Road, with flaring naphtha 
lamps and shouting costers, was part of this city 
of infinite destinies. Into that vast tapestry of 
life which is evermore patterned on the restless 
loom of Time this scrap of grey was also being 
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inwoven. Tired and elated, but once more con- 
tent, as the swimmer is who at last touches land, 
but feels all the salt stir and vibration of the sea 
still beating in his blood. 

He lived alone, and, as might be expected, with 
extreme frugality. He had two small rooms, a 
bedroom and a sitting-room, each of them full of 
books. Any one who had carefully examined his 
books would have found that many bore the crest 
of a well-known college on their fly-leaves, for 
John Paterson was college-bred. The books were 
significant of the man ; they were mostly in good 
editions of some twenty years ago—a little out 
of date now, but still serviceable. One would 
have remarked also that there were few books 
of any later date than those of twenty years ago. 
At a glance the shrewd observer would have known 
that John Paterson’s life was cut in twain by 
that date: before it, books such as a man of 
scholarly and fastidious tastes rejoices in, in plenty ; 
after that, no further purchases. One saw, too, 
that they were not often read nowadays. Plato 
was there, Dante and Goethe, but dust lay on the 
edges. To me, who alone knew him with intimacy, 
he never spoke of books or reading. An accent 
of scholarship was in his speech, occasionally an 
elusive reference to some immortal author—but 
that was all. He looked round upon his books 
with obvious indifference, with even a touch of 
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impatience, as of a man who had discovered their 
entire futility as warmth for a chilled heart. He 
lived mostly an outdoor life, jostling in and out 
among people to whom his scholarship could not 
have been of the slightest service ; and one would 
have said that he was anxious to forget both his 
books and the life that lay behind them. They 
were manifestly a bequest of brighter days—a 
bequest more painful by its memories than pleasur- 
able by its gains. 

For the extreme frugality of John Paterson’s 
life there were reasons obvious and ample. There 
was a small endowment attached to the chapel of 
some sixty pounds a year, of which he was the 
recipient. The scanty free-will offerings of the 
congregation added perhaps another forty pounds 
to this sum—certainly not more. Such was the 
poverty of the congregation that this total sum 
was esteemed affluence, and there were those who 
wondered how John Paterson could spend so much, 
It was a favourite topic of discussion between 
Jane Slump the charwoman and Matilda Harris 
the step-cleaner, each of whom had attended the 
chapel since a remote youth, what the minister 
did with so much money, and how very differently 
they would administer it, if it were theirs. But 
it was not John Paterson’s way to let any one 
know how he spent his income. There were half- 
a-dozen poor bed-ridden creatures in Dagnall’s 
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Rents, half-a-dozen old men in the lanes and 
alleys which ran off from Dagnall Road, who could 
have told a great deal had they not been deeply 
pledged to silence. John Paterson gave away at 
least a fourth part of his income. He did it 
quietly and secretly, asking no thanks, and rarely 
getting them, desirous only that the recipients of 
his bounty should keep the pledge of silence which 
he imposed upon them. Many men have been 
much less secretive in the commission of crimes 
than he was in the commission of charities. He 
smiled contentedly over the reputation of avarice 
which had been diligently created for him by the 
untiring tongues of Mrs. Slump and Matilda 
Harris ; he preferred being suspected of meanness 
to being detected in unjustified generosities. 

In the beginning of his pastorate at Dagnall 
Chapel it had been known that John Paterson had 
a wife, but it was understood that as the income 
was not sufficient for the support of both, it had 
been mutually arranged that his wife should live 
in the country with her friends, until such time 
as things improved with “the cause.” That was 
ten years ago, when one or two persons of settled 
income still belonged to the chapel, and some 
sense of generosity was still alive among the 
people. They admitted that it was hard to part 
man and wife, and in these days Mrs. Slump 
had vigorously denounced the arrangement as 
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“onnatural and hiniqtous.’ The people had even 
arranged a Bazaar, the proceeds of which were 
to be handed over to the new minister for the 
purpose of giving a respectable matrimonial basis 
to his pastorate. The Bazaar was a triumphant 
success. Half-a-dozen ancient members, long since 
removed to more respectable localities, had been 
induced to attend, and had spent at least five 
shillings each. A County Councillor, whose father’s 
name was inscribed on the memorial tablet near 
the pulpit, had also been present, and had been 
munificent enough to contribute ten pounds. The 
sale by auction on the last day of the Bazaar had 
entirely hit the temper of a neighbourhood where 
everything was keenly bargained for, and had 
been a time of wild excitement to Jane Slump 
and Matilda Harris, each of whom had secured 
elaborate antimacassars at a purely nominal rate. 
But the professed purpose of the Bazaar was not 
attained. The proceeds were forty pounds; and 
the possession of so much money at once debased 
the rectitude of the ruling deacons. They re- 
solved—with reluctance, so they said—that there 
were other things more urgent than the readjust- 
ment of Mr. Paterson’s matrimonial life. Paint 
was needed for the doors, glass in the windows, 
a stove against the cold of the winter months. 
They argued that these improvements would 
attract large crowds to the ministry of the Word, 
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and as crowds meant money, all would come right 
in the end for the minister. John Paterson said 
nothing whatever about this breach of trust. He 
showed no anger, no disappointment. He never 
by word or manner reminded his deacons of their 
broken promise. The stove and the paint did not 
bring the anticipated crowd. The congregation 
settled down to its normal forty or fifty. If by 
any chance a stranger appeared among them, 
he came but once, and was never seen again, 
Perhaps he found the paint inartistic, the stove 
insufficient. In course of time the existence of 
Mrs. Paterson was forgotten, ignored, put out of 
mind, and it was generally assumed that John 
Paterson preferred matters to remain as they were. 

Perhaps he did; and those who had seen Mrs. 
Paterson on the one occasion when she visited 
the chapel—viz., the opening day of the Bazaar— 
might have been excused for such an inhumane 
conclusion. She was a tall woman, with a low, 
broad brow, dark eyes and hair, a scornful mouth, 
a haughty carriage. She looked round the dingy 
room, with its damp-stained walls only partially 
disguised under draperies of red twill and paper 
rosettes, with bold, resentful eyes. Her scorn 
included the poverty of the people too; to the 
County Councillor only did she deign to speak. 
Her attitude to her husband was curious. Of 
obvious intention she avoided him, standing near 
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the door, aside from the stream of people, her 
dark eyes very bright, her face pallid. When 
her eyes met her husband’s they shrank, and 
her pallor deepened. When he spoke to her one 
could see a shudder run through her, and could 
mark her emotion in the quickened heave of her 
bosom, the trembling of her lips. There was 
supplication, too, in her manner, a sudden collapse 
of hauteur into humility at the sound of his voice, 
a flash of anger in the eyes as the lids dropped 
over them, resentment and appeal mingled like 
fire and tears—something at once confusing, 
pathetic, inexplicable. 

The moment he left her her figure regained all 
its pride of pose, its rigidity, its combative energy of 
aspect ; as he reapproached her the proud shoulders 
sunk, the proud face softened. All that day,across the 
babel of the room, the eyes of this separated man 
and wife challenged each other, and the victory 
was always with the man. When, at last, the 
day was over, she departed, with a certain broken- 
ness of aspect, as of one who had undergone a 
bitter penance and survived it. She went one 
way, he another. It was the first and only time 
that she was ever seen in Dagnall Chapel. 

There it might have ended, and the existence 
of a Mrs. Paterson have dropped wholly out of 
mind, and the clue to John Paterson’s life have 
remained undiscovered, but for the circumstance 
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which occasions the writing of this record. It 
was in this tenth year of his residence in Dagnall 
Road that all at once the clasped book of John 
Paterson’s life fell open, and I came to know his 
secret. 

For in this tenth year certain changes occurred 
which greatly altered the prospects of the decayed 
chapel. Leases fell in, by which the endowment 
was trebled in amount; the genius of street im- 
provement invaded Dagnall Road, and houses 
were pulled down, which gave the long obscure 
chapel a frontage to the main thoroughfare. 
There was no longer a grease-polished passage 
as the one means of approach ; the sea had come 
back to the stranded hulk, and the tide of men 
poured along a broad pavement close to the doors. 
John Paterson could safely count upon a modest 
two hundred pounds a year, and had no further 
need to live solitary and desolate in his two narrow 
rooms. Those who remembered the one appear- 
ance of Mrs. Paterson began to speculate eagerly 
upon the hour of her new emergence from that 
mysterious solitude, known by the generic term of 
“the country.” Jane Slump and Matilda Harris 
eyed the minister curiously, watching for signs of 
elation in his manner. Rumours began to spread 
that Mrs. Paterson would arrive in October, that 
the first Sunday of November was fixed for her 
advent, that at latest she would appear at Christ- 
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mas. There was a peculiar appropriateness in 
the selection of Christmas. This was, in fact, a 
suggestion which could be traced to the sense of 
poetic fitness which existed in the soul of Matilda 
Harris, who meditated the subject with tears in 
her eyes as she cleaned steps, and found it as 
fascinating as the last story in the Hamely Herald. 
But Christmas came, and the mysterious wife did 
not appear. John Paterson went in and out 
among his people and said nothing. Years had 
graved stern lines about his mouth, and had 
increased that subtle dignity which clothed him 
like an armour—turning the edge of all im- 
pertinent curiosity—and no one dared to question 
him. Then, early in January, when the raw east 
wind swept like a troop of swords across the 
desolate land, he was absent from his work for a 
fortnight. When he re-appeared, the lines around 
his mouth were graved a shade deeper, and he 
wore a wide band of black upon his hat. And 
then the news spread that the strange woman, 
with the proud, dark eyes and low brows, who 
had only once in those ten years visited the scene 
of her husband’s work, was dead. 

The news spread, as news does; but it was not 
helped by any single word from John Paterson. 
All that his congregation knew of the matter was 
derived from inference. They observed the black 
band upon the hat, the worn face, the sombre 
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glance ; the silent tragedy was as clear to them as 
though the coffin and the face of the dead woman 
were actually painted on the retina of his eyes. 
Perhaps the eye is not wholly an organ of vision. 
Who shall say that it is not also a mirror, in which 
the great terrors and tragedies of life hang reflected, 
until the hour when the wound in the heart heals 
and the memory forgets them ? 

They knew also in another way. On that 
Sunday after his return there was a new note in John 
Paterson’s voice, a throb of feeling which com- 
municated itself to his audience. He spoke of 
kindness to the dead, and the lifelong sorrow of 
him who knows that he has been less than kind 
while time for love was his; of the duty of forgiving 
even to seventy times seven, since there is none 
of us who does not need an infinite forgiveness 
from God; of life itself as too sad a thing to be 
made sadder by the foolish bitterness of narrow 
jealousies and irrational animosities. His voice 
trembled, and that curious dignity of his seemed 
transmuted into something higher still and rarer— 
the awfulness of the prophet. His pale face and 
deep blue eyes seemed to glow; for the first time 
it struck us that his grey hair was a contradiction, 
and that he was a young man as years go—a young 
man, who had been aged by sorrow ; a man who 
in his prime had been thrust by a violent fate into 
the shadows of age. As he ceased speaking the 
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shadows of age came back again. The glow faded 
from the tired face, his height seemed to contract, 
his shoulders to bend forward ; he was once more 
shrunk and grey, an unnoticeable man, cast by 
Nature for an obscure part, and content with it. 

The lights were out in the chapel, the people 
had gone, when an afterthought took me to the 
dingy room which was called the minister’s vestry. 
I knocked lightly at the door, and receiving no 
reply opened it, and went in. The room was in 
darkness, save for one small jet of gas, and there 
at the table sat John Paterson, with his head bowed 
upon his arms. His attitude was one of entire 
prostration, and the shudder of the shoulders told 
me that he was weeping. 

As I was about to go, ashamed of having in- 
truded on his sorrow, he motioned me to sit, 
and then he told me his story. 

Yes, she was dead ; and he wept not so much for 
her death as for the shame and remorse of that 
inevitable thought which possessed him, that for 
him her death was release from an intolerable 
destiny. Let the truth be told at last ; she was a 
drunkard. Twice, in that earlier period of his life 
which was unknown to us, he had left a position 
of high responsibility and success because the 
shame of her weakness had overwhelmed him. As 
long as she loved him he could bear it, he could 
hope to save her; but when at last her love died 
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his hope died too. Once more he had resigned 
his charge, and this time had buried himself in the 
obscurity of Dagnall Road. His plans, his studies, 
his ambitions, had all perished in that hour. He 
was glad to be poor, for that removed from him 
the temptation to summon back his wife to him, 
and once more renew the struggle and defeat which 
he had known before. He was glad also to be 
among the poor; for with them the demand for 
kindness was incessant, and in such compassionate 
activities he could forget his own smart. He had 
brought her up to the Bazaar in the hope that 
they might once more come together. She 
absolutely refused to share so mean a life. Proud 
and bitter of spirit, she had wholly despised him 
for reconciling himself to such a lot. Yet there 
were hours when all her past came back upon her, 
and then she was softened, and wrote piteous letters 
to him. Again and again after such a letter he 
had gone to see her, hoping that at last the crisis 
had come; but she who could pour out her best 
self on paper no sooner saw him than the old 
unconquerable obduracy of heart came back. He 
thanked God that before she died the heart of the 
child, of the lover, had been given her again. 
_ For a week he held her hand in his, and she had 
died with her mouth against his lips. He had 
been to blame. Had he known better the secrets 
of her nature he might perhaps have saved her. 
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Yes, he saw things now—saw them as they were. 
In those other years, when ambition burned hot 
within him, he had been a student intent on 
brilliant fame. He had passed his days, and had 
worked far into the night, in scholarly pursuits. 
He had not thought of her loneliness—the lone- 
liness of a woman in a house where her husband 
sits behind a locked door, a woman who has no 
child, no intellectual pursuits. What had he shared 
with her? A mere fraction of his life. The things 
on which his heart was set were hidden from her. 
She felt the deprivation, was jealous of the pur- 
poses which usurped her place in his heart. Yes, 
he could dimly guess now how she felt, how the 
loneliness deepened, until unnoticed the vice 
sprang up which slew her. Was it her weakness? 
It was also his fault. Ah, if he could but have 
seen it so from the first! Sins—all sins—need two 
hearts for their growth; it needs the conspiracy of 
two follies to make a sin. An intolerable destiny ! 
So he had told himself, not having sense to see 
that he had helped to shape it; and even with it 
all before him, with all the memorable outpourings 
of that last fortnight, still the shameful thought 
throbbed in his heart that her death had removed 
an incubus from his life, and that it was best as 
it was. 

As he spoke, he still sat at the table, with his 
hands covering his face. The words came slowly, 
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as though wrung out of him. For some ten 
minutes after he had spoken he sat silent, the tears 
oozing between the locked fingers. Then he rose 
quietly, and went out without a word. He seemed 
altogether unconscious of my presence. 

The next Sunday came, and with it all trace of 
emotional crisis in John Paterson had disappeared. 
His sermon was exactly the sort of sermon which he 
had preached at any time during the last ten years 
—simple, plain, practical. That new note in his 
voice—the mellow vo1z-humana of the heart—was 
never heard again. That flame of intense feeling, 
which had made his face glow, burned no more. 

He took up his life again with stubborn re- 
solution, stolid courage ; went in and out among 
the byeways of Hoxton working good with auto- 
matic diligence ; gave much, did much, saw strange 
tragedies, helped sordid miseries, and became 
better known than ever as a wise man in the 
hour of difficulty, a kind man in the hour of 
sorrow. His books stood dusty and unopened 
as before; his aversion from study was complete, 
though no man was more deeply learned in the 
book of human life. Perhaps it was because he 
knew so much of life that he cared so little for 
books. What had Goethe to tell him? Dante? 
Plato? He moved amid the play of forces of 
which they wrote, touched the living essences 
which they described. His Jzferno was in 
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Dagnall Road, his Faust was acted out in bar- 
barous grossness round about him—sometimes, 
too, in subtler fashion in his own soul. He 
had hopes that of his life, as of Faust’s, the 
final angelic verdict might be saved, but he was 
not sure. He sometimes had visions of a better 
Republic than Plato’s, which was being slowly built 
up out of the chaos of things; but of this also 
he was not sure. He toiled amid the roar of 
muddy tides at the foundations, and often had no 
faith to see the finished pinnacles. Such thoughts 
as he had on such subjects he kept to himself; 
he knew them to be beyond the scope of the 
depressed and draggled remnant who heard him 
preach. Now and again they flashed like a throb 
of flame through the monotony of his words, and 
his poverty-stricken flock had the sense that there 
was a man behind the mask of that grey, shrunk 
figure in the pulpit, whom they did not know, and 
who could not be known by them. What they 
needed most was the applied compassion of 
practical help ; and such help John Paterson gave 
them lavishly. 

When the burden became too heavy, he fell 
back upon his former remedy; he took refuge 
in the elemental vastness of London. He walked 
eastward, westward; watched the unlading of 
ocean steamers in the Docks, went up the river 
on a penny boat, with eyes fixed upon the vast 
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curves of the shores ; imagined the hum of men in 
those long lines of warehouses and factories to the 
south, the throb of organs in St. Paul’s and 
Westminster on the other bank. He fancied him- 
self with Wren upon the great dome, when the 
last touch of gold was laid upon the cross, with 
Burke when he came out of Westminster Hall, 
after the triumph of his great speech for the 
indictment of Warren Hastings. He said to 
himself, as the boat hovered under St. Stephen’s, 
“ Perhaps Gladstone is speaking now” ; as it beat 
its way against the brown tide at Chelsea, “ Ah, 
there, somewhere, Carlyle’s pen is creating some- 
thing as enduring as the stones of Wren.” In the 
grey afternoon he saw the dingy wharves and 
warehouses dissolve in purple haze, becoming 
dignified and lovely for a little space, like a vaster 
Venice sprung suddenly from the churning waters, 
and hanging unsubstantial as a dream upon the 
formless skies. Through the opaque evening he 
saw the bridges stretched like ropes of fire above 
the water, and passing over them spectral forms, 
hurrying illuminations, and the sinuous blaze 
of lighted trains. Like an enormous instrument 
of music London lay, with its streets stretched 
from north to south, from east to west, as 
vibrant wires, touched and swept by the hands of 
giant destinies. That large music entered into his 
soul, as it had always done, and composed its 
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discords. The very contact with such multitudi- 
nous and various life infected him with vitality, and 
instructed him in a certain spacious charity. 

He learned at last the rare and difficult art of 
being charitable to himself; of hoping that in 
some way his own poor life fitted in with some 
general and gracious purpose; and that, therefore, 
his own hopes and sorrows were of small account, 
and not to be considered, in the evolution of 
society. It was something, in so vast a scheme of 
things, to have the smallest place, and Dagnall 
Road grew tolerable, hospitable. It was some- 
thing to take the humblest part in such a battle, 
and he fought as one for whom the day is short, 
the night imminent. Of that night he had many 
thoughts, mostly hopeful, none fearful; but the 
dominant one was that when it came he would be 
glad to rest. 

Of that great sorrow of John Paterson’s life 
there was, however, one open record. Close to 
the pulpit, and almost hidden from general sight, 
he had a small white marble slab placed, which 
bore two words only—Peccavi ! Muserere ! 

He and I knew what they meant—no one else. 
He did not intend that any others should, and there- 
fore he concealed his confession in the hospitable 
obscurity of what is, and is likely to remain, in the 
plainest sense, a language both dead and meaning- 
less to the minds of Dagnall Road. 
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Who, of knowledge, by hearsay, 
Reports a man upsiarted 
Somewhere as a god, 

Flordes grown European-hearted, 
Millions of the wild made tame 
On a sudden at his fame ? 

In Vishnu-land what Avatar ? 
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HAD picked him up the night before in the 

neighbourhood of Leicester Square, and the 
instinct of old friendship had asserted itself. For I 
had known Jack Boynton in the old Balliol days, 
when great things had been expected of him, and, 
as ’Varsity estimates go, great things had really 
been done by him. He had always exercised over 
me a curious fascination. No finer picture of youth 
could be conceived than Boynton as he then was, 
for he had the head of a Greek god, compact and 
yet massive, with close rings of bright-coloured hair, 
a low, broad brow, eyes blue and deep, and of 
singular brilliancy, and a frame which, in its close- 
knit grace and virility, answered to the dignity and 
charm of the face. How it was that he had fallen 
out of the race no one knew. He was not very 
careful about the moralities, it is true, but he had 
never been involved in any sort of scandal. He 
had even at one time seemed to have religious 
tendencies, for he had ostentatiously mounted a 
large ivory crucifix upon his mantel-shelf, which, 
however, appeared ironically out of place between 
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two small bronzes of the Dancing Faun and a 
naked Apollo. All at once he had disappeared 
from the university, and left no trace. There were 
rumours of foreign travel, and there was a general 
belief among us that our “ Waring” would turn up 
some day in some new effluence of genius and 
glory. 


“QO, never star 
Was lost here but it rose afar,” 


we said to one another when we named him. But 
years had passed, no word had come, and he had 
slowly slipped out of memory. Judge, then, the thrill 
that shot through me when, on rounding the east- 
most corner of Leicester Square on a hazy October 
evening, I found myself face to face again with 
Jack Boynton. 

But it must be confessed that the thrill had more 
of surprise in it than pleasure, for the merest glance 
revealed strange changes in him. He wore a rough 
blue cloth jacket, such as sailors wear, a woollen 
collar, and a silk handkerchief loosely knotted 
at his throat. His clothes were worn and stained, 
and his hat was a rusty billycock. The intense 
youthfulness of his face and the close rings of 
bright hair remained, however, and his eyes had all 
the old quick light, and were as bright as ever. At 
first he seemed pleased to see me, then suddenly 
he became apathetic. I could not do less than 
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ask him to dine with me the next night, and 
he assented with some show of cordiality, which, 
however, struck me as slightly overacted. He 
insisted also on naming the place and hour. The 
place was a little Italian restaurant of which I 
had never heard, and the time was to be two 
hours before midnight. It seemed a curious whim, 
but Boynton had never done anything after an 
orthodox fashion, and my desire to know more 
about him made me jump to his humour without 
a second thought. So here we found ourselves, 
face to face at a little table in a long narrow 
room, eating an excellent dinner at the unusual 
hour of ten P.M. 

The first part of the meal passed in unnoticeable 
dulness, with few words, and those of the most 
commonplace description. I had ample time to 
observe the dingy room with its foreign aspect 
and swart waiters, one of whom especially attracted 
me by his Ligurian grace and suppleness. Now 
and then among modern Italians one meets a man 
of the pure antique mould, who bears upon him the 
stamp of a vanished stateliness, and whom one could 
easily conceive as having led a legion and marched 
with Cesar. This man—Antonio they called him— 
had such an air, and in the swift grace and dignity 
of his movements resembled Boynton, though he 
was of heavier build, and dark as Boynton was 
fair. It was to Antonio that Boynton gave all his 
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orders, and they were received with a curious excess 
of deference, which amounted almost to reverence. 
Toward the close of the meal Antonio appeared 
with a small ill-shaped bottle of wine, unlike any- 
thing which I had ever seen before. The bottle was 
deeply crusted with a reddish substance, so that it 
appeared to be fashioned of earthenware rather 
than glass, and bulged at the base into a form 
resembling a globe. The neck was long and thick, 
and had scored upon it certain curved lines, which 
had the appearance of a snake. As soon as 
Antonio noticed my eyes upon the bottle he 
hastily knotted a napkin round it, in so dexterous 
a fashion that it was completely concealed. He 
seemed agitated, and his hand shook as he poured 
the wine, and in Boynton’s eyes there was some 
trace of the same agitation. 

The wine itself was of the purest golden hue I 
ever saw. It held the light in an extraordinary 
fashion ; every drop, as it fell, was a topaz, and from 
the glass, when it was filled, there seemed to be 
emitted an actual radiance, a sunny effluence, which 
appeared to cast shadows on the white napery of 
the table. Boynton raised the precious liquor to 
his lips slowly, and with a certain awe as it seemed 
tome. What my own feelings were I can hardly 
determine, but certainly no such divine flavour had 
I ever felt upon the palate. It had the essence of 
all the flowers of the world in it, and the warmth 
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of a thousand suns. Its subtle glow, passing along 
nerve and vein, seemed to liberate every power of 
thought and fancy, and to produce a delicious sense 
of youth. On Boynton the effect was instanta- 
neous. His face, withits pure Greek outlines, which 
hitherto had been impassive and almost sullen, 
began to glow as though it were illumined, and 
each ring of his yellow hair seemed a curved flame, 
soft and delicate, like the lambency ofan aureole. I 
am aware, even as I write the words, how incredible 
and absurd they will appear; but I can only set 
down my impressions as they actually occurred to 
me at the time, and I can find no better phrase 
in which to record them. I do not know now, and 
I shall never know, how these things happened, or 
what miraculous liquor this was of which I drank; 
but I cannot be deceived as to its effects. 

With the glow of the wine came the full tide 
of speech, and in a few moments we were each 
pouring out eager talk. Our thoughts ranged 
hither and thither in fanciful inconsequence, glanc- 
ing upon a score of subjects, with a sort of fugitive 
brilliancy. Presently I found myself repeating the 
lines of Browning which I had so often applied to 
Boynton— 


‘“O, never star 
Was lost here but it rose afar!” 


“Truer than you think,” said Boynton gravely. 
“ The impermanence which poets attribute to man 
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is a pious fiction. We are the only permanent and 
immutable creatures on the earth. We sink here— 
we rise afar; just so. That was no doubt what 
Browning meant, though he did not express it 
very clearly.” 

“ Metempsychosis, | suppose you mean,” said I. 
“We have all been other people, and have lots of 
new incarnations before us.” 

“No, not that,’ he replied. “That’s a barren 
notion. Who wants to be anybody else? I mean 
that you and I have really existed for thousands 
of years. I know I have, anyway. 


“tT have been many, yet inexorably 
In each myself alone; in ages gone 
I marched with Xerxes, fell at Marathon, 
Saw Carthage burn, and Alexander die,’ ” 


he recited gravely. 

We were silent for a moment; then he said 
with a sudden change of manner, “Now I know 
very well what you are thinking about. You 
naturally want to know what I have been doing 
with myself since the old Balliol days. Oh, don’t 
deprecate your curiosity ; it’s a natural and whole- 
some sort of inquisitiveness. Well, if you don’t 
mind listening, Ill take up the wondrous tale. 
It’s not likely we shall meet again for some years, 
and you were always a good listener.” 

Then he began. 


* * * * * * 
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“There are few persons who have not had on 
rare occasions the curious sense of having been 
in a place, or looked upon a scene before. It is 
quite a common experience, though the impression 
is usually so fugitive that it passes almost before 
we are aware of it. In the case of a locality or 
of scenery there is nothing astonishing in such 
an impression. After all, places and scenes have 
little to differentiate them: all towns are strongly 
reminiscent of one another, and so is scenery. A 
Scotch sea-loch and a Norwegian fiord are so much 
alike that the dullest mind needs no jogging to 
perceive the resemblance; and so there are groups 
of buildings in a town, or combinations of scenery 
in a country, which so far follow a pattern that 
one may readily fancy that he has actually been 
in these places before. These things are arranged 
in an endless series of replicas. It is by no means 
wonderful that occasionally the replica suggests 
the original, and is confused with it. 

“Now I only mention this because it is a con- 
venient preface to my story, and, as you will see, 
an apposite one. Have you ever had this same 
curious sense of familiarity in reading a book? I 
don’t mean that you think you have read it before, 
but that something in it sets a fibre throbbing in 
the imagination, and for a moment or two you 
live in the scene it pictures. 

“Well, this is what happened to me. It was a 
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dreary November afternoon, and I was sitting in 
my snug room at Balliol, reading in a desultory 
fashion. I forget now entirely what it was I was 
reading, but I have an impression it was Theocritus. 
All at once a passage in the old poet arrested me. 
The lines went ringing through my brain with an 
extraordinary insistence, and in a moment I was 
conscious of a change of atmosphere, as though I 
had passed swiftly through a strong draught of 
cold air, as a man might take a header into an 
icy stream. The next moment I emerged into 
another world. It was full of sunlight, and a 
sound of flutes, faint in the distance, breathed upon 
the warm air. There were hills of a soft bluish- 
grey, and a wine-coloured sea; a green plain with 
oaks and laurels negligently grouped; and close 
at hand a small pillared temple, in a grove of 
cypresses. In the dark heart of the cypresses 
human voices seemed to be sighing, and a profound 
sadness fell upon me. In the open air stood a low 
altar, and on it lay a wolf, his bristling jaws red 
with blood, and his gaunt flanks stiffened in death. 
Garlands of flowers hung upon the altar, and a 
wreath of laurel was fastened over the doorway 
of the temple. While I looked, the sound of the 
advancing flutes became clearer, and in an instant 
a procession of white-robed youths and maidens 
slowly defiled up the alley of the cypress-grove, 
and approached the temple. Until that moment 
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I had been conscious of no change in myself ; 
now I was suddenly aware of a rough cloak or 
toga of tawny skin which hung upon my shoulders, 
and also that I wore sandals, and had a curiously 
primitive stringed instrument in my hand. The 
moment the procession saw me it halted; a look 
of awe and gladness was on each face; the sound 
of the soft fluting ceased, and all knelt. 

“JT began to touch the strings of my curious 
lyre, and to sing some soft Greek words, the mellow 
vowels of which alone made music, and a sort of 
ecstasy seized me. I shuddered with a strange joy, 
and the human voices in the cypresses ceased to 
sigh, and went like a wind of sound in and out 
among the strings of the lyre. Then suddenly 
the whole scene—grey hills, wine-coloured sea, 
procession, and temple—began to grow dim, as 
though one passed a wash of grey over a water- 
colour. I had again the sense of passing through 
a great draught of cold air—and there I sat in my 
room at Balliol. I had not been asleep ; I knew 
that because I still held the book in my hand, 
within a foot and a half of my face. Had I slept 
the relaxed muscles would have dropped it. So 
far as I could judge, I had been unconscious about 
a quarter of an hour. I was very cold, and it was 
some time before the circulation fully revived. 
Otherwise, I was none the worse; indeed, upon 
the whole, I was conscious of a sort of spiritual 
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elation, a certain vital glow, and a sense of the 
delightfulness of being alive. 

“Of course it goes without saying that I was a 
good deal impressed by this strange experience, 
though, after a week or two, the impression began 
to die away. I was inclined to think, upon reflection, 
that the whole thing might be accounted for as 
some subtle sort of epileptic seizure. I remembered 
how Coleridge dreamed the poem of Kudla Khan. 
I discerned the resemblance in my experience. I 
even tried to repeat it. Half-a-dozen times I sat 
in the dusk with one of the old Greek poets in my 
hand, expecting this blissful trance to overtake me, 
but nothing happened. I noticed, however, one 
curious difference in myself. I can describe it in 
no better way than to say that a sort of aloofness 
possessed me, a dislike of my fellows, a sense of 
something alien in my environment. You re- 
member young Stockley, no doubt, and the par- 
ticular primness of his clothes? Well, one day I 
met him coming out of Christ’s, and a whole stream 
of ludicrous thoughts rushed through my mind. I 
found myself criticising his dress, as though I had 
never seen the masculine garments of the nine- 
teenth century before. I wondered what sort ot 
leg he had, and pictured what a sorry figure he 
would cut in sandals and a toga. I examined him 
carefully, with as disinterested a detachment of 
thought as a savage might have when he sees for 
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the first time the civilised man. The grey build- 
ings, the hurrying ’grads, a passing drayman with 
his load of barrels, a young girl with slim shoulders, 
a country woman, with shapeless figure muffled in 
a coloured shawl—each stood outlined with intense 
distinctness before my mind, and the whole effect 
was of something foreign and ludicrous. I laughed 
uncontrollably, and it was the sound of my own 
laughter that brought me back to common sense. 
I found young Stockley looking at me with 
surprise and suspicion written visibly upon his 
stupid face. 

“<QOh, take it off, man, take it off, for God’s sake,’ 
I was saying. ‘These things, too: and these,’ 
I laughed, pointing to his trousers and his waist- 
coat. ‘My little man, you’re really too funny for 
anything. Where ave you lived? What have 
you done to be dressed like this? What would 
Daphne, and Coronis, and Clymene say if they 
could see you!’ 

“Stockley turned very red, and said curtly, ‘I 
don’t in the least know what you're talking about. 
It’s my conviction you’re drunk. And the little 
man looked up into my face with the nastiest 
scowl. 

“At that moment I suppose I regained my 
modern self. I saw Stockley striding off in a rage, 
and the young girl looking at me with a blush 
upon her face. Of course, it was only Stockley, 
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and this was Christ’s, and what had | been saying 
or doing? I began to feel frightened about myself. 
Was I going to be ill? I consoled myself with 
a pull up to Iffley, and came back late in the 
afternoon with so vibrant a sense of glowing 
health, that I had no fear of illness, at any rate, 
and was ready to forget all the curious sensations 
of the morning. 

“For the next four or five months I plunged 
into hard reading, and if I thought of these things 
at all it was only at long intervals, and with the 
sort of shame a young man feels when he suspects 
himself of some physical peculiarity or deficiency. 
Nevertheless the sense of aloofness did not leave 
me. I felt as though my whole nature were jarred 
in some way; I was not at ease in my environ- 
ment, and I looked upon everything as from a 
distance, as one sees the faint outlines of a city 
and its moving crowds through a mist. However, 
there could have been nothing ou¢ré in my manner, 
for at that time, I may say without exaggeration, 
I was one of the most popular men in the ’Varsity. 
Men sought my society, and seemed to recognise 
me as a leader. Even the dear old Master had 
a special liking for me, and occasionally dropped 
his sententious irony, and talked Greek mysticism 
and philosophy delightfully to me. Of course 
the story about young Stockley had spread, but 
it was generally treated as the best of jokes. 
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Stockley was a dandified idiot, and every one was 
ready to laugh at him and applaud me. 

“Well, as I have said, I read hard for four or 
five months, and over and above my regular read- 
ing I gave an hour or two a day to the Greek 
poets out of pure pleasure in them. It was now 
about April, and the first freshness of spring was 
in the air. Between the shelter of the high hedges 
there was a smell of violets; the bulbous candel- 
abra of the chestnut-trees already had a shiny 
look ; the clouds were white and high, and day 
followed day with sunshine and west wind. One 
day the charm of the weather overcame me, and 
I determined to take full advantage of it. I took 
train to Thame, and from there walked over the 
lovely range of hills that runs behind Brill. You 
know the country perhaps? Well, it is exquisite, 
and never more so than in early spring. The hills 
break at regular intervals into deep hollows, full 
of trees; you look down into them, as into vast 
rounded cups, overbrimming with green. Before 
you spreads the wide plain, grading through a 
hundred tints of sage-green and opal to the deep 
blue of the horizon. Along the hills the air blows 
fresh and pure, and on an April day there are a 
hundred changes in an afternoon--deep masses 
of moving shadow and shifting lights, that make 
the plain as elusive in its beauty as the sea, and to 
my mind much lovelier, 
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“T suppose I had walked as nearly on the top 
of the ridge as I could for about an hour, when 
I came to one of these wooded fissures in the hills, 
and was tempted by its beauty to explore it. 
There was a steep path, which took me in a 
hundred paces into the wood, where fir and beech 
trees were mingled in about equal proportions. 
After entering the wood the path began to widen, 
until it was a broad turf road, soft and almost 
soundless to the foot. Suddenly, as I walked, my 
ear was arrested by the sound of flutes, a soft, 
clear music, rising and falling with the soughing 
of the wind in the trees. I held myself rigid at 
once, remembering my former trance, and deter- 
mining to resist any recurrence of it with all my 
will-power. No doubt it was some country-boy 
tootling his tin-whistle on the way home from 
school, and the charm of distance did the rest. 
But I had no sooner suggested such an explanation 
to myself, than I repudiated it. For this music 
was of an altogether peculiar softness and rhythm, 
and was accompanied by a clear low chant—well, 
such as you might hear in a big scene at the 
Lyceum, a music behind the stage, you know. 
It hung in the air and seemed to pervade it, and 
there was something in it that overcame my 
rigidity. I became slowly conscious of a great 
elation, my feet moved as though they were winged; 
I felt a mingled buoyancy and stateliness in my 
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walk. Now you may call this epilepsy or what 
you will, but here is the plain truth. As I moved 
down this broad green alley under the beech-trees, 
this is what I saw. There was the little pillared 
temple I had seen six months before in my vision ; 
the low marble altar on which lay the dead wolf; 
the white procession of youths and maidens 
defiling toward the temple, moving in smiling 
gladness to that rhythmic thrill of soft pipes, and 
chanting some rich deep-vowelled invocation as 
they moved. As before, they knelt when they 
saw me. Then I also began to sing, and they 
stood silent and ecstatic, grouped in exquisite 
attitudes under the broad-branched beeches. One 
fair girl, with straight brows and violet eyes, 
stepped forward and offered me flowers with timid 
hands. An old man, with long white beard, then 
poured some fragrant oil upon the altar, and a 
thin flame arose. Through the trees there came 
a rustling of leaves, and out of the shadows bright 
eyes gleamed, innocent and fearless. Then the 
pungent smoke from the altar began to draw a 
faint blue veil across the scene, and the fluting, 
which had commenced again, grew faint and fainter, 
and was lost in distance. The air grew cold, and 
I was alone. 

“Now I warned you that what I had to tell you 
would probably be incredible. Well, let that be 
as it may, this is the sequel. It must have been 
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about four o’clock when I entered the wood; it 
was seven when | left it. When I came to myself 
—to my modern self, let us say—this was what I 
saw. The moon was rising, and the sun had sunk 
in a clear sky, so that it was not dark. Close to 
me was a small stone building, with Greek pillars, 
and a rounded roof—probably a summer-house 
built years ago by the owner of the land, and 
apparently of very ancient date. A low marble seat 
exactly faced the door of the building, at about 
the distance of a dozen paces. There was no 
sign of man; profound woods stretched on every 
side for not less than two miles. The path by 
which I entered the wood from the Brill hills I 
could not find, and it was with difficulty I dis- 
covered it a week later when I revisited the place. 
I followed a broad glade, and came out ultimately 
at a little village in the Aylesbury valley. I had 
no sense of illness, or of shaken nerves; on the 
contrary, I felt full of the most joyous life. What- 
ever had happened to me, it was nothing in the 
nature of disease. My mind never felt so clear 
and strong, and my success a few weeks later in 
the exams. is the best evidence of my complete 
sanity. ” 

Boynton stopped a moment in his narrative ; 
his silence was an interrogation. 

“Well, if you ask me to speak quite candidly,” I 
said, “I should say that there is nothing incredible 
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in your story, because it is capable of the most 
natural of explanations. You over-read and excite 
your brain. In such a state you take a walk too 
long for you, and fall asleep. All the old Greek 
pictures with which your imagination is saturated 
weave themselves into a dream of peculiar vivid- 
ness. True, you have dreamed it before, but what 
of that? It is by no means uncommon for a man 
to dream the same dream over again at various 
periods of his life. Some people dream the same 
dream, or variations of it, whenever the brain is 
over-excited, as you very well know.” 

“Precisely. That was what I thought at first. 
But there are two curious facts which I have not 
yet named.” 

“ Well, what are they?” 

“One is that after this second vision the altera- 
tion in myself, which I had previously noticed, 
became more marked. The sense of aloofness 
grew upon me; there seemed to be an actual 
atmosphere between myself and my fellows, which 
I could not pierce. I felt an irritation of the 
bitterest kind in the very presence of modern life. 
All seemed inexcusably colourless, stupid, detest- 
able. And this feeling took a new and strange 
form. You remember my room at Balliol? Well, 
if you do, you will recollect that on the mantel- 
shelf I had a carved ivory crucifix, standing 
between two bronzes, one of the Dancing Faun 
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and the other of Apollo. Well, when I came back 
from that walk over the Chilterns, the first things 
that caught my eye were these three figures. I 
looked at them with an intensity of attention 
which was quite unaccountable, and it seemed to 
me that the uplifted arm of the Apollo was pointed 
scornfully at the Crucifix, and that in the attitude 
of the Dancing Faun there was a very abandon- 
ment of contempt for the still, sad Figure of sorrow, 
the mournful effigy, that stood between these 
incarnations of youth and joy. And I shared the 
contempt. A bitter, unaccountable resentment 
shook me, a sense of some intolerable indignity 
and wrong inflicted on me by this figure of the 
Crucified. I seized it with hasty hands, and broke 
it into fragments, and danced upon it. Something 
in that figure of the Faun seemed to breathe an 
incitement to motion, a compulsion to revolt. 
And suddenly, as I danced, I once more heard 
that soft low throb of flutes, distinct and clear. 
This was no dream, for I was wide awake, dancing 
on the fragments of my poor crucifix, and I heard 
that rhythmic flute-music as distinctly as I ever 
heard anything in my life.” 

“Nerves, my dear fellow, all nerves, I assure 
you.” 

“But unfortunately for your theory I was in 
glorious health. In fact, I had never felt such 
a sense of vitality. It was like a wine in 
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my veins. I slept well, ate well, worked hard, 
pulled a fine stroke oar—where does your theory 
of nerves come in? And besides, what should 
produce this hatred of the crucifix? For, I may 
as well say at once, that in that moment when | 
smashed the crucifix I finally gave up Christianity. 
I felt my whole mind revolt from it, once and for 
ever. It seemed in its very essence alien to me; 
in myself I was aware of something that could 
never be reconciled with it. Most men feel a 
poignant regret in such a decision. I felt none. 
I only felt that in some way I had followed the 
true bias of my nature, that I had found myself. 
I could trace at the time no sort of connection 
between these visions of mine and such a decision ; 
yet I felt that something had happened, or was 
happening in me, which made such a renunciation 
inevitable. It had to be. 

“Well, let me pass on, and you will see how 
one by one these events fell into place, and at last 
explained themselves. 

“JT told you that a week after that strange ex- 
perience in the woods I went back to the place. 
I had some difficulty in finding the exact hollow, 
for along these hills the wooded basins are much 
alike, and I had taken no very careful notes of the 
topography. At last, however, I found the path, 
descended into. the wood, and after half-an-hour’s 
walk came upon the spot. 
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“Jt was exactly as I had pictured it; so far 
it was no dream. At the end of a long glade, 
on either side of which rose tall beeches, branched 
into an arch like the groined roof of a cathedral, 
stood a curious stone building. It was round, like 
the pictures you see of the temple of the Vestals 
in the Forum at Rome; its roof rested on fluted 
pillars set at short intervals ; its doorway was open 
to the winds. Outside, in the bright sunlight, 
was the low marble seat or altar, precisely as I 
have already described it, and I was certain, as 
I examined it, that the surface was slightly 
blackened as by fire. 

“The place was absolutely solitary, and I had 
plenty of time to examine it. Part of the building 
seemed to be built of tolerably modern masonry, 
but about half of the pillars were of fine marble, 
and very old. A beautiful frieze ran under the 
cornice, much broken, it is true, but still distinctly 
beautiful in design and workmanship. Over the 
doorway was what seemed to be a motto in Greek 
characters, but it was sadly defaced, and quite 
illegible. I took a rough sketch of the building, 
and was coming away, when I heard a step in 
the underwood, and an elderly gamekeeper came 
into view. He told me, of course, that I was 
trespassing, which no doubt was true ; but he was 
a very decent fellow, although taciturn, as men 
often are who spend their lives in the loneliness 
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of woods and moors. I gave him a cigar, and he 
began to talk slowly, and with long pauses. 

“T learned from him that the ground we stood 
upon belonged to a certain Roger Cranbourne, and 
that it was his grandfather who had erected the 
temple. The Cranbournes had all been eccentric, 
and the present Roger Cranbourne was no excep- 
tion to the rule. When I asked why they were 
considered eccentric the man pursed his lips, and 
for a time said nothing. Then he seemed to think 
better of his silence, and he told me bit by bit 
a very curious family history. 

“From what I could make out the first Roger 
Cranbourne had flourished about the beginning 
of the century. He had been a friend of Byron, 
and was more or less identified with Byron’s wild- 
thinking and hard-living set. He travelled a good 
deal, and was in Greece about 1815, not returning 
to this country until after Byron’s death in 1824. 
When he came back to his estate, he was so 
altered that no one recognised him. He built 
this temple in the woods from fragments of the 
marbles which he had brought home with him 
from ‘furren parts, as my friend put it. He 
lived the life of a recluse, never went to church, 
had the very bells removed from the tower because 
they angered him, and during the summer months 
lived almost entirely in the woods. He died 
suddenly, leaving an only son, who bore the family 
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name of Roger. This son also went abroad as 
soon as he was of age, and died in Athens. He 
had married a Greek girl, who did not long sur- 
vive him, and who had never visited England. 
Again there was one son, who bore the name 
of Roger, and who was supposed to be abroad. 
This son would now be about forty. The game- 
keeper had not seen him since he was a youth 
of twenty, when he spent a year on the estate. 
What was he like? Well, he couldn’t rightly 
say. One thing he did know, that he was more 
‘mazed’ than his father. He was always hanging 
about this old summer-house, just like his grand- 
father did. Yes; come to think of it, he did 
remember last time he saw ’un, and what he were 
like. He were very straight, but not over tall ; 
he had a lot of bright-coloured hair, and dark eyes, 
and a straight nose. He used to walk about the 
woods mostly in a velvet jacket, and without any 
hat, with some old book or other in his hand. He 
once asked him if he’d ever seed anything out of 
ordinar’ about this foolish old summer-house—any 
one coming out of it or going in, particular at 
nights? Of course he hadn’t. If he had, should 
soon ha’ let them know what for. ‘Oh,’ said he, 
kind o’ solemn like, ‘doan’t ye disturb ’em; let 
’em come if they likes.” S’pose he meant gipsies 
and suchlike, but there warn’t likely to be any 
such folk in such a place, anyway. That was 
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about all he could remember. His memory was 
kind o’ discollected about such things. However, 
he didn’t suppose he’d ever see his master agin, 
now. Hadn’t been there these twenty year, very 
nigh, and no doubt ’ud die furren like his father 
before ’im. 

“That was the gist of the gamekeeper’s story, 
and a very curious story I took it to be. One 
thing was clear: there was, at all events, a vital 
connection between this solitary woodland glade 
and Greece. The frieze of this lonely temple in 
the woods might have been designed by Phidias, 
the pillars might have seen the Greek armies 
march to meet Darius more than two thousand 
years ago. So far as one could judge, the Cran- 
bournes had been mixed up with Greek life and 
politics for generations. The marbles—well, wasn’t 
it somewhere between 1800 and 1815 that Lord 
Elgin robbed the Acropolis, and annexed the frieze 
of the Temple of Winged Victory, to the disgust 
of Byron and a good many other people? There 
was no difficulty in accounting for this temple; 
no doubt the first Roger Cranbourne got some of 
the spoil and put it to this use. 

“T sat a long time thinking it over after the 
gamekeeper had left me. The place was very 
silent, an almost religious awe possessed the woods. 
A blackbird hopped silently, as with feet of velvet, 
across the glade ; a squirrel ran along the cornice 
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of the deserted temple. What, after all, if there 
should be some occult secret about the place— 
some undying magic of a world long since passed 
away, which had found a final refuge in these 
immemorial woods? Why not the gods of Greece 
in Oxfordshire as well as Thessaly? Once I 
strained my ears eagerly at the sound of a move- 
ment in the grass, and a clear flute-note in the dis- 
tance; but it was only a rabbit scurrying through 
the withered bracken, and a blackbird adjusting 
his mellow vox humana stop to the solemn hush 
of evening. It was twilight when I turned home- 
ward. I had learned nothing, it is true, that could 
be said to have explained my own experiences 
and sensations ; but I felt nevertheless that I was 
a step nearer the solution of the mystery. 

“JT left Oxford shortly afterwards. You will 
remember that I went away suddenly, and left 
no clue to my whereabouts. My reasons lay 
in the events I have already narrated. I felt a 
growing and unconquerable distaste to university 
life, a sense of the childishness of the whole busi- 
ness. It was a lovely summer, and I spent nearly 
the whole of it out of doors. Iwas at Pangbourne, 
at Goring; I explored the least known eyots of 
the Thames, I walked a great deal through the. 
solitary beechwoods of Buckinghamshire, visited 
Horton, where Milton wrote his Comus in the 
freshness of his youth, and stayed in a little 
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cottage at Chalfont, near the still smaller cottage 
where he wrote the Paradise Regained in his 
austere old age. I read a great deal, but mostly 
in the classics—Ovid, Lucretius, Virgil. One book 
which made a deep impression on me that summer 
was old Apuleius—you remember all about the 
Golden Ass, and the air of marvel that clothes 
the story, everything full of charm and freshness, 
like a child’s dream told to children in the dawn 
of the world. My mind was full of energy, but my 
thoughts were often of the strangest. I concerned 
myself a good deal with the old mythologies 
which lay behind the writings of all these old 
poets. People had believed them once; why were 
they incredible now? They had been the faith of 
a great people, perhaps the greatest. What had 
happened to the world that the modern English 
mind rejected as absurd what the Greek intellect 
believed as sacred? Besides, after all, they were 
rational as well as charming. The gods were 
delightful deifications of natural properties—the 
air, the sun, the woods, the waters. What better 
gods did you want? And how easy to imagine 
them! From the rounded hollows of the sea-wave, 
scooped out like a great purple shell silvered with 
foam—an Aphrodite—from the tangled light and 
shadow of the woods the dryades—in the still depths 
of unfrequented forests Pan and his joyous com- 
pany!... I walked through these great beech- 
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woods of Bucks with the constant sense of such 
unseen comradeship as this. Often, also, my 
thoughts went back to the Cranbournes and what 
the old gamekeeper had told me of them. Were 
they, too, touched with this divine distraction 
which made modern life abhorrent to them? Had 
they, too, dreamed a dream which had opened 
to them torturing visions of some fairy unattain- 
able world, a dream handed on from father to son, 
a quest taken up by each in turn, of which that 
haunted temple in the woods was the type and 
key? Sometimes it seemed to me that I was 
approximating to them. I, too, spent my days 
in wandering through the woods, or floating on 
the quiet waters of the upper Thames, hatless, and 
with ‘some old book or other’ in my hands, as 
the gamekeeper had put it. And yet, remember, 
I was not unhappy. It would be nearer the truth 
to say I was ecstatic, for my exuberant sense of 
youth was in itself a sort of ecstasy. 

“And now for the sequel. Towards the end of 
the year I went to London and took a couple, of 
rooms not far from Piccadilly. There was always 
something in the roar and tumult of the great city 
which fascinated me, Some day, you know, a 
great poet will take London for his theme, and he 
will make of it the grandest poem in the world. 
Just as I had spent whole days in listening to the 
wind-music in the woods, so now I drank in the 
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tumult of the highways, and rejoiced in it. I 
heard in the infinite reverberations of the streets the 
trampling of a great host, vaster far than was ever 
led by Xerxes or Alexander, marching to a grim 
battle that never had a truce. I watched the 
battle, alien. from it, but not indifferent to it. 
This, at least, was life; it was not playing at life, 
which is the chief occupation of universities. I 
was a mere spectator, but aneager one. I watched 
the storm of action ; that was enough for me. 
“One afternoon it happened that I was tempted 
by the extreme mildness of the air to spend an 
hour in St. James’s Park. Usually I never entered 
the parks ; they were too clumsy a plagiarism on 
nature. But there was on this afternoon an almost 
spring warmth in the air, and the grass had been 
freshened by heavy rain, and the water sparkled. 
I had been sitting some time, watching the nurse- 
maids and the children, the hurrying clerks, and 
the heavy-eyed out-o’-works, when my attention 
was arrested by a man who was walking slowly 
toward me. He carried his hat in his hand, and 
wore a tarnished brown velvet jacket, out of the 
pockets of which some leather-bound books bulged. 
He had a quantity of fair hair, dark eyes, and a 
face that was singularly worn and yet eager. As 
he passed he looked at me with what seemed to 
be surprised scrutiny; then he turned back, and 
took the unoccupied seat beside me. All at once 
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there flashed across my mind the old gamekeeper’s 
description of Roger Cranbourne. The fair hair, 
the velvet jacket, the slim and ancient books 
protruding from the pocket—they entirely answered 
to Roger Cranbourne. 

“ Before I could take any note of what led up to 
it we were engaged in conversation. Somehow the 
man had a look of Shelley about him: just that 
delicacy and grace of complexion which you see 
in portraits of Shelley, and something too of 
Shelley’s intensity of nature and boyish frankness 
visible in his eyes. I think our talk began by some 
mention of poetry, a line he quoted which was 
familiar to me, and wonderfully apposite to the 
scene before us. The moment I began to speak 
his manner changed. He embarrassed me with 
the closeness of his scrutiny. I fancied there was 
something of deference which approached to fear 
in his look. Then he suddenly laid his hand on 
my arm and said, ‘Don’t you hear it? Listen.’ 

“TI heard the deep hum of London, the boom of 
the great bell: at Westminster striking four, the 
shrill shouts of the children at play beside the 
water. And something else, too. Once more there 
fell upon my ear that soft throb of flutes which I 
had heard three times before. It was clear, distinct, 
unmistakable. The Park faded out like a stage 
scene over which the curtain falls, and for a moment 
the old spiritual elation thrilled through me, and 
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I saw distinctly a pillared temple rise in misty 
outline from the sward of the Park, and a long 
line of white-robed youths and maidens move to- 
wards it. The vision lasted but an instant. I 
turned slowly to him and said, ‘You must be 
Roger Cranbourne, I think?’ He smiled, and said, 
‘And you? Ah, well, I needn’t ask. You probably 
don’t know who you are.’ 

“This was sufficiently astonishing, but what he 
went on to say was much more so. He assumed 
that I knew his history; he never inquired by 
what means. 

“*You have been to that summer-house of mine 
at Deepthorpe? I knew it. You need not tell 
me what you saw there; I know already.’ 

“And then he began to unfold a story which 
gave the clue to all that had happened to me. 
He, and his father and grandfather before him, 
had cherished a great secret, and had spent their 
lives in striving to unravel it. The first Roger 
Cranbourne had, as I supposed, obtained the 
marbles for his summer-house by robbing an 
obscure Greek temple, in the time when Lord 
Elgin had made such forms of theft fashionable. 
It was a temple small in size, but of exquisite 
design, which stood among the solitary hills a 
few miles from Athens. According to his own 
account, as he was removing part of the frieze, 
a terrible voice spoke out of the depth of the 
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temple, and thunder began to roll among the hills. 
In the same instant he saw a‘youth of majestic 
figure stand in the doorway of the temple, eyeing 
him with contemptuous anger. 

“¢ Poor fool, who thinkest Apollo and the gods 
dead, said the voice. ‘It shall be yours to seek 
the gods for ever, and not find them; yet at last 
they shall be found by your children’s children,’ 

“From that hour Roger Cranbourne was a 
changed man. Ifa vision changed Saul of Tarsus, 
why not Roger Cranbourne? He was convinced 
that the gods were not dead—that the deities of 
old Greece still lived in some seclusion of the world 
remote from the ways of men. 

“He spent his life in exploring the interior of 
Greece, and searching for proofs of his theory. 
He quarrelled violently with Byron for coming 
to Missolonghi; he wanted Greece left alone, 
in possession of her ancient peace and deathless 
memories. He wrote and left behind him, as a 
heritage to his son, a detailed account of all that 
he had done and seen. The son shared his passion 
to the full. He lived in Athens, and died there, 
having given all his life to the pursuit of proof of 
his father’s theory. And his son, the man who 
sat beside me, had done the same. He was steeped 
in Greek poetry, and knew more of Greek 
mythology than any man alive. What had been 
denied to his father had been given to him. He 
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had heard more than once, in the solitary hills of 
Greece, during his explorations, this mystical music 
of pipe and flute, slowly floating among the ruins 
of marble temples, and lost in blue distances. He 
had learned also that he was not alone in his belief 
or in his quest. There were others who had 
heard the music of the gods; there was, in fact, a 
club in London composed of those who practised 
the old rites of Greek worship, and sought the 
favour of Apollo. And, the long and short of it 
was, that in me he had found the true Apollo, the 
child of Jupiter and Latona, the immortal patron 
of art, and music, and poetry, the inventor of the 
lyre, the slayer of the python, the glorious sun- 
child whose head was clothed with beams of light, 
the deity of the spoliated temple, long banished 
and ignoble, but still worshipped and waited for 
by the elect souls of the world!” 

“All this in a London park, mind you, on 
a »December afternoon, with ‘Favorite’ ’buses 
rumbling in the distance down to Victoria, and 
newsboys shouting a ‘ Spechul Hextra Hecho. 

Boynton rose, and waved his hand with an 
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angry gesture. He had read my incredulity on 
my face. 

“Not a word!” he cried. “Ino longer explain 
myself—I affirm myself.” 

“But,” I began, “ you surely cannot think——- 

“T have ceased to think,” he said gravely. “I 


” 
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am the product of causes which defy thought. 
Yet consider what I have told you. Take the 
incidents one by one, and weigh their significance. 
First, this strange waking up in myself of sensations 
which unlock the past; then, the visions, always the 
same, and explicable on no theory of disease ; the 
curious hatred of Christianity, as of something 
that excites in me fear and revulsion ; the basis 
of real fact in all that relates to the Cranbournes, 
and the temple in the woods. They all fit together, 
they cohere, they explain each other. Man, I say, 
they cohere!” he ended passionately. 

He stood flushed and silent, and I am free to 
confess that a vague fear began to possess me. 
There was something in his aspect which was 
bright and terrible. The close rings of his hair 
seemed more and more like delicate curved flames, 
and his eyes were like wells of magnetic fire. 
Writing in cool blood, now that years have passed, 
it would be easy to say that he was insane; but 
no such thought crossed my mind at the time. 
There was intellect stamped on every line of his 
face; his aspect was radiant, but with no baleful 
fires of mental disorder—rather with youth, beauty, 
and truth. 

The hour was late ; it was close on midnight. 

“J do not expect that we shall ever meet again,” 
he said. “There can be no harm in letting you 
see that at least I have not altogether dreamed a 
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dream. You modern men”—I noticed the way in 
which he unconsciously detached himself from me 
and all my world—“have much to learn. And 
first of all you have to learn that there is nothing 
so false as the obvious, and nothing so likely to 
be true as the improbable.” 

He beckoned Antonio, and spoke a few words 
to him in a language which was strange to me. 
The man bowed very low, and in a moment or 
two returned wearing a long black cloak. 

“Come,” said Boynton. 

I rose and followed without a word. It did 
not even occur to me to make the least resistance. 
Whatever was the species of power or influence 
which Boynton possessed, it controlled me like 
magic. 

We passed out into the rainy streets, and were 
soon threading the tangled maze of Soho. I 
recognised Wardour Street for a moment, but that 
was all. We plunged into bye-paths and alleys, 
crossed one or two broader thoroughfares, and 
again were lost in the gloom of brick labyrinths, 
rubbed our shoulders against slimy, dripping walls 
at sharp corners, and stopped at last at a broad 
doorway, framed in ancient wooden pilasters. 
The door opened silently to the signal of Antonio, 
and I found myself in a wide oak-panelled hall. 
It was evidently one of those ancient houses still 
to be found in Soho, once the town-houses of the 
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great gentry, now hidden away and forgotten in 
the growth of modern London. A dim light 
burned, a broad oak staircase rose before me, 
losing itself in the upper darkness. Boynton and 
Antonio had disappeared. 

I had waited for perhaps ten minutes, when I 
heard, far away in the upper stories, what seemed 
like choral singing. A moment later a bright 
light flooded the staircase, and Antonio came to 
me. He was no longer dressed as modern men 
are; he wore a species of white garment, girded at 
the waist, with open armholes, through which his 
swarthy arms appeared. 

“The Signor is ready?” he said quietly. 

I nodded assent. He began to ascend the broad 
staircase, and I followed him, not knowing what to 
expect. As we ascended higher the music became 
more defined. It was peculiarly soft, slow, and 
solemn, like nothing which I have heard before or 
since. I could discern something like the mellow 
note of the oboe, the thrill of a muted harp-string 
—that was all. Then, suddenly, broad folding- 
doors at the top of the staircase were flung open, 
and I saw the strangest scene. 

The room was a large one, of noble proportions— 
probably the ancient ball-room or banqueting hall 
of the mansion. There was a lofty painted ceiling, 
half-a-dozen tall windows, and panelled walls. 
There was no furniture. At one end of the room 
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deep curtains of ivory-white hung from cornice to 
floor. A soft light fell apparently from the ceiling, 
but it lit the room imperfectly, leaving deep 
shadows. A peculiar pungency filled the air: 
something reminiscent of incense, but it was 
rather a pungency of flowers, a faint, intoxicating 
odour, that seemed to come in gusts or waves, 
making the air suave and languorous. There were 
about thirty men present, all dressed like Antonio 
in long, white garments ; they were all young, and 
their faces had a curious pallor as of ecstasy. So 
absorbed were they, so visibly caught in the strain 
of some powerful emotion, that my entrance did 
not excite the least attention. They were reciting 
what seemed to be a litany, but in tones so low that 
the words were indistinguishable. All the time 
the music went on, subtly weaving itself into the 
cadences of their voices, with now a low vibrating 
note from some mellow wood-instrument, and now 
the keen thrill of a harp-string. 

All at once the light grew less, and finally went 
out. We were left in total darkness. Still the 
chant went on, growing louder and more impas- 
sioned ; and now faint flute-notes began to dominate 
the music. They grew clearer, louder; and the 
men’s voices rose into splendid fulness of tone. 
Then, all at once, the curtains at the end of the 
room were drawn back, a soft light spread through 
the room, and all the men fell upon their knees. 
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Two men advanced through the folded curtains, 
dressed as the others were in white, and in one 
of them I thought I recognised Roger Cranbourne. 
There was that unmistakable look of Shelley of 
which Boynton had spoken, the eager, hectic face, 
the intense purity and youthfulness of aspect, the 
ecstatic eye. The two men advanced slowly, 
reciting in full, resonant voices the following lines 
in Greek, which I afterwards discovered to be 
sentences from Pindar, Sophocles, and Aristo- 
phanes :— 


Blessed is he who has seen the gods before he goes 
below ground. 

Thrice happy they who have been initiated before 
they die, for theirs ts the lot of life, and evil ts tt with 
the others. 

We alone enjoy the holy light, we, who were in- 
tiated, and led a life of godliness toward both 
kin and stranger. 

“To Apollo!” cried the men in chorus, “Jo 
Apollo!” 

And then came the climax. The music sank 
to a breath, the chorus of the prostrate men to 
a whisper. A strange reverence seized me, and, 
without any sense of volition, I found myself also 
kneeling. “Jo Apollo!” went on the awful whisper : 
“Jo Apollo!” cried the two men in a voice of 
triumph; and each knelt. And then, from between 
the folded curtains, the soft light seeming to clothe 
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him, advanced a bright, majestic figure. He was 
naked, save for the yellow skin of some animal, 
which covered one shoulder, and fell to his knees. 
His face was young and extremely beautiful, and 
shone like a mask of alabaster behind which a 
light burned; the close rings of his hair were so 
many curved flames. Nothing more godlike could 
be imagined; and yet I knew at a glance that 
it was Boynton. He passed slowly down the 
room, and the chant of “Jo Apollo!” rose to 
ecstasy as he came nearer. The room seemed full 
of the very essence of youth. I felt an inde- 
scribable elation, as though I had been bathed in 
some healing magnetic stream. Boynton stopped 
a moment before me and held out his hand. I did 
not respond. I could only stare blindly, conscious 
of an awful presence, of a magic that thrilled, 
and awed, and exhilarated me. 

“ Be not faithless, but believing,” he said quietly. 

“Jo Apollo!” broke out the chorus once more, and 
the music seemed melting into infinite harmonies. 
“ Thrice happy they who have been initiated before 
they die, for theirs ts the lot of life, and evil ts tt 
with the others,’ they all chanted in unison. 

Suddenly all became dark. A few moments 
later I stood once more in the broad hall, and 
Antonio was with me. We passed out without a 
word into the rainy streets. It was near two 
o'clock, and London lay like a tired giant, dreaming 
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the dreams of Mammon, We parted in Leicester 
Square, and I found courage to say, “Where’s 
Boynton?” But Antonio only frowned, and said, 
“Ah, Signor, quietness is best.” And with that 
enigmatical sentence he disappeared, nor have | 
seen him since. 

Years have passed since these occurrences, but 
the memory of them is as fresh and vivid with me 
as though they had happened yesterday. Boynton 
I have never seen again. But I never read Brown- 
ing’s poem without thinking of him, and often 
on a sunny afternoon in Regent Street I have 
found myself eagerly scanning the stream of faces, 
in the vague hope of seeing his emerge, fresh and 
young, from the confusion of tired and anxious 
faces which compose a London crowd. 

The other day, in turning over an old volume at 
a bookstall, I came upon a passage which arrested 
my interest, because it brought the problem of 
Boynton back to me in a peculiarly distinct and 
urgent fashion. The book was one of those 
desultory and delightful volumes of essays, full 
of fanciful conceits, which were common in the 
seventeenth century, and the writer asks :— 

“ Why should tt not happen that beside immortal 
waters the eyes of men should still behold the forms 
of deities more wmmortal than the waters; that, 
where so many immemorial things exist, the tmmut- 
able gods of woods and pastures should not still be 
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Sound unchanged: so that purged ears might still 


hear, perchance, the pipes of Pan upon the air, and 
purged eyes behold Apollo and his lyre ?” 


I leave others, either more or less sceptical than 
myself, to answer that question. 
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Did we not always know, O brooding heart, 
This world, for hands that strive and fail, no place? 


The game’s chance goes against us; but with face 
All unafraid and firm, let us depart, 
O heavy heart! 
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THE THIRD MAN 


HE three men were huddled together under 

the bulwarks in disreputable promiscuity. 
By about four o’clock in the morning the tug 
would be alongside, and the Vulture would go out 
on the top of the tide, questing her way over waters 
waste and desolate enough to the landsman, but as 
familiar to the seaman as Fleet Street is to the 
Londoner. It was aclear night, with a high scud 
moving slowly in thin luminous streamers, in and 
out among the stars. London Pool lay like a black 
burnished mirror powdered with points of fire, 
reflections of the stars, of yellow flames upon the 
bridge and at the wharves, of bright anchor-lights 
in the rigging of silent vessels. The high masts 
of the crowded shipping made a lace-work of 
intricate design against the sky, of mingled bold- 
ness and delicacy. Far off a dog barked, an oar 
splashed, a chain rattled hoarsely in the straining 
of the tide ; the faint hum of London, never wholly 
hushed even at midnight, came upon the ear like a 
sound of wind among the leaves. Stillness weighed 
upon the air, the suspended stillness of a vast city, 
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which is far more impressive than the silence of 
the sea or of the desert. 

“Yes, mon,” said the Scotchman, “I had a 
faarm. I drunk it all away. I drunk my faarm 
up, and I went to sea. But it’s a dog’s life, mon. 
I tell ye it’s a dog’s life!” 

He waved a brawny arm in appeal to a starry 
jury, who took no notice of him. Whenever he 
was very drunk he grew eloquent about his farm. 
At other times he preserved a steady taciturnity. 

At the sound of his voice the Welshman woke 
up, and looked round him with blinking eyes. He 
pushed back the rough mane of black hair from 
his forehead, and uttered an oath. 

“ Shut-up, you: an’ your farm,” Heicriedsn(are 
we are, anyway, on as rotten a tub as ever sailed, 
Mates,” he continued, with the comic gravity of the 
drunken man, “this ’ere ship’s bound to get lost. 
She'll go to the bottom, and you'll all get drowned, 
and I shall crawl out on to a desert island, so you'll 
know where Iam! I shall be all right, and they'll 
have to send a beastly gunboat out to rescue me, 
An’ arst questions about me in Parliament, look 
you.” 

He chuckled grimly, and looked round for 
applause; but his mates were as indifferent as 
the stars. 

The Third Man had not moved. He was mani- 
festly of a different type to the others, gaunt and 
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spare, with high shoulders and narrow face. He 
was quite sober, and looked at the other two with 
a cold smile. 

There was a nip in the air, although it was early 
June, and as the men stirred they became conscious 
of it. They moved to their feet, and the Scotchman 
again began the story of his farm. Suddenly both 
men appealed to the third, who had not spoken. 

“Mon, but it’s a dog’s life,” began the Scotchman 
once more. “Tell us, mon, why did ye join the 
sea? Why, in heaven’s name, should a dacent 
mon become a poor sailor, who is not a mon at 
all, but juist a creature to be kicked round the 
wide world to keep the feet of the rich men 
warrm? That’s what I would like to ken fine.” 

“Very well,” said the Third Man quietly. 
“There’s an hour yet, and nothing better to be 
done. Sit down, and J’ll tell ye my story, and. 
maybe give ye a tune at the end of it.” 

“A chune will ye give us? That’s fine, but 
where now will ye get the chune from? Though 
maybe ye know that better than us.” 

“ Here’s where the tune’ll come from,” said the 
Third Man. He drew a small green baize bag 
out of the shadow of the bulwarks, and, untying 
it, produced a violin and bow. “We'll take the 
sermon first an’ the tune after, mates. That’s 
proper, you know.” 

“*Tis most improper,” said the Scot. “There 
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shall not be an instrooment of music after any 
sermon that is preached whatever in Argyll.” 

Drink and a hard life had in nowise blunted his 
taste for argument. He could have recited his 
Shorter Catechism there and then, and driven 
home every point. He would probably have 
done so had not the Welshman interfered and 
pushed him back upon the coil of rope where he 
had been sitting. Curiosity also modified at this 
juncture his taste for dialectics. The loneliness 
of a sailor’s life makes two things essential luxuries 
to him—a pipe and a yarn. The two men lit their 
pipes, and for a moment there was no sound except 
the bubbling of the smoke in the foul stems. 

Then the Third Man, who was not smoking, 
began. 

“ There was a man that lived a long while ago, 
who bore my name, and was known everywhere as 
Jack Romford; but he was altogether so different 
a fellow from me that I sometimes wonder whether 
we are really the same.” 

“Oh, stow that gab, let’s have the story,” cried 
the Welshman. 

“You'll have it soon enough, and it'll be 
interesting enough before it ends,’ he answered 
quietly. 

“Vera true,” said the Scot. “The mon that 
drunk that bit faarm in Argyll was na’ me at all. 
Anyway, God help me, I’m not him any more.” 
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“Just so,” said the Third Man. “ Now this Jack 
Romford was a clever sort of fellow, and could do 
lots of things that made people praise him. His 
father had not much money, but he thought Jack 
so clever that he pinched and scraped to send him 
to college. Maybe you've never heard of a 
university, mates?” 

“ Deed, but we’ve got fowur in Scotland,” said 
the Scot. 

“ An’ maybe we'll have one.in Wales on the back 
end of Doomsday,” growled the Welshman. “My 
father managed a mine once, an’ was as good as 
yours, any day.” 

“Well, Jack Romford went to college, and for 
the first year did as well as one could wish. Then 
things happened, and he never did any more good 
in this world, and never will. 

“Tt came about in this way. One night, after a 
hard day’s work, he found that he could not sleep. 
For the first hour or so this didn’t trouble him 
much. The nights were short, and he lit a candle 
and began to read. About four o’clock the day 
broke, and as it seemed a foolish thing to lie there 
doing nothing, he got up and went out for a bathe. 

“The bathing place was in a river, a still pool 
with high banks, and he dived off as he had done 
scores of times before. What happened he did not 
know: he might have struck himself, or after the 
night’s sleeplessness the shock might have been too 
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great ; at all events, when he came to the surface 
he was conscious of a sharp, stinging pain at the 
back of his head. He struggled to the bank, and 
sat down in the morning sunshine to think. But 
no sooner did he begin, or try to begin, than he 
found that thoughts would not come. It was 
exactly as if some little tooth in the cogwheel of 
a clock had been broken off, and the other wheels 
buzzed round for a moment, and then stopped 
dead. 

“He looked helplessly at his foot as it glittered 
with drops of water in the sunlight, but for the life 
of him he did not know by what word to call it. 
He saw tall grey buildings beyond the green of the 
meadows, and knew in a vague way tuat it was 
a town, but the name of it escaped him, although 
he knew that he lived there. All the time he was 
not unconscious, but vividly conscious. He could 
feel the pain scorching along the nerves at the base 
of the skull; he saw the water, and the trees, and 
the grey town, and knew that in some way he 
belonged to them. But he could not tell in 
what way. It was just as if he stood outside 
his body and saw it sitting there as something that 
was foreign to him, except that he felt that blaze 
of pain withering up the nerves at the back of his 
head. 

“He laughed aloud, and in the same moment 
looked round to see who had Jaughed, for he did 
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not know it was himself. His only sensation was 
one of imbecile freedom ; he seemed to be floating 
away on a white cloud, making mocking mouths 
at the world beneath him, and the fire in his 
nerves was the liquid sunshine of morning running 
through him. 

“Then, suddenly he came to himself. He felt 
shaken and ill, and dressed quickly, and went back 
to his rooms. No sooner did he get there than he 
sent for brandy. He had never tasted spirits in 
his life, but now they seemed like nectar. A flood 
of delicious ease rushed through him, the pain 
instantly left him, he fell asleep, and slept till 
noonday. 

“The next day he felt quite well again, and did 
his work with his usual ease. For a week nothing 
more happened, and then, just as he was in the 
middle of a hard problem in mathematics, his mind 
once more became a blank. He lost all knowledge 
of words and terms. He began to laugh quietly, 
then louder, till the room rang again. He had 
the sensation of again floating away through the 
heavens, only this time it was through a sea of 
bluish thunderclouds, on which all sorts of mathe- 
matic forms, angles, and triangles, and all the rest 
of it, were drawn in lines of lightning. At the 
same moment the terrible pain began again, as 
though the lightning had a million fiery fingers 
busy in tattooing a pattern on the back of his neck. 
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This time he had consciousness enough left to know 
the remedy for his misery. He staggered to a 
cupboard, poured out a tumblerful of brandy, and 
drank it at a gulp. In five minutes the pain left 
him, and in ten he was sleeping like a child. 

“From this time Jack Romford began to drink 
with purpose and regularity. It would not be 
correct to say that he was a drunkard, for he 
was never drunk. When the clock stopped, he 
used brandy to make it go again; that was all. 
He saw, however, that a college career was no 
longer possible. He went home and took a small 
farm near his father’s house. At the end of two 
years the pain had entirely left him, and the life in 
the open air gave a tone to his system which made 
him forget the horrible sensations of the past. 
Towards the end of these two years he drank very 
little, and latterly not at all. He believed himself 
cured.” 

The pipes of the two men bubbled in the still- 
ness, the water bubbled at the vessel’s bows. 

“There’s a power of good in good speerit,” said 
the Scot meditatively. “Though whisky’s better 
nor brandy. Mony’s the day when it’s warmed 
me, till I’ve forgot all aboot the wind and the wet.” 

The Welshman grunted, and relit his pipe, which 
had gone out. His Celtic imagination was stirred. 

“Go on with the story, mate,” he said. “’Tis 
better than a tune on a wheezy fiddle.” 
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“The tune’ll come all in good time,” said the 
Third Man. “You'll find it’s necessary to the 
sermon.” 

“ At the end of these two years things had gone 
so well with Jack Romford that he got married. 
There was a girl he had loved ever since he was a 
boy ; her name was Alice. She was tall and fair, 
with clear grey eyes, the clearest and coldest I ever 
saw. Clear I knew they were; I did not know 
how cold they could be till afterwards. You see 
I’m Jack Romford, mates. 

“It wasn’t easy work to win her. There was 
another fellow who wanted her, who had known 
her as long as I. He did all he could, naturally, to 
spoil my chance, for he was a mean beast. He 
nearly succeeded, too. He found out that I drank 
brandy, and told Alice that I had left college 
because I got drunk. He said that men had heard 
me roaring drunk in my rooms—of course no one 
had ever seen me. I hesitated a long time what 
to do at this point. I had a great mind to tell 
Alice everything, but I feared that if I did she 
would be set against marrying me. Besides, I 
thought I was all right. In the two years I had 
been a farmer the horrible thing had only seized on 
me three or four times. It had not lasted long on 
either occasion, and the pain had been less violent. 
When a man’s in love he takes the best view of 
himself he can. At all events, he doesn’t take the 
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worst one. I honestly believed that I had lived the 
horror down. When Alice asked me one day if I 
was an abstainer, I boldly said that I was quite 
prepared to be one if she would marry me. I 
meant it, too. She was very strong on that point, 
and I knew it was my only chance. 

““Tf I thought I could trust you, she said, 
looking me through with her clear eyes. 

“«You can, I said. ‘I’d give up more than that 
to win you. Do I look like a man who drinks?’ I 
asked ; for I knew what the mean beast had been 
telling her. I knew, too, that I looked as fresh 
and well asa man could. Two years in the open 
air had done wonders for me. 

“The end of it was we were married. For about 
six months we were the happiest people alive. 
Looking back now, I have sometimes wondered 
whether Alice really loved me; but there, mates, 
there are some things in women no man will ever 
understand. I said that she had wonderfully clear 
eyes, still and quiet like a pool at low tide, and I got 
to be very fond of their clearness. A little afraid, 
too. Those eyes used to question me sometimes 
in a way I didn’t like. She was very proud of me 
because I had been to college—you see, nobody 
else in our parts had. I fancy that touch of pride 
had a good deal to do in inducing her to marry 
me. Sometimes she asked me all about college, 
and I told her as much as I could. When I had 
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done, she would look at me gravely and steadily for 
a moment, as if expecting something else which was 
not told. She was very fond of books and music, 
especially music. At nights when she was in a 
happy mood, and the wind was roaring round the 
old house, she would get out her violin and play, and 
I used to accompany her on the piano. She had 
some curious notions about music. She said that 
when a man played the violin it was his soul that 
played. He showed his soul without knowing it ; 
and if it was a bad soul, the music was like a cry of 
pain and wrong; and if it was a good soul, the 
notes rose clear and sweet like the song of a 
thrush. It was when a man was playing music, 
she said, that the real expression of what he was 
came into his face, and his soul came up silently 
and looked out of his eyes. Somehow, I always 
felt stung by this sort of talk. You see, I had 
something to conceal. In a way it impressed me, 
too. When Alice played the violin, I often looked 
into her eyes, and it was then I felt how cold they 
were. Quiet as a pool, and as cold, too, and the 
soul that looked out like a strange water-creature 
with no warm human blood in its veins. For a 
moment or so I fancied this, but the next I saw 
only a fresh, fair face, soft as a peach, and told 
myself I was a fool.” 

“ Ay, mon, but it’s juist true,” said the Scot. 
“When they play the reels, I’ve seen juist that 
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thing in the eyes of the pipers—something looking 
out that wasna’ canny ; savage and fearful it was. 
Tis fair amazin’.” 

“Well, let me get done,” said the Third Man, 
with a touch of impatience. He passed his hand 
over his face, and his voice took a curious note of 
passion. It seemed far off, too, as though he spoke 
in a dream; and the Scot felt an uneasy thrill of 
superstition run through him. “The mon’s fey,” he 
muttered. 

“You may guess what’s coming. We had been 
married nearly a year, and there was going to be a 
child soon. One night I came home very late, 
after a hard day of worry. There was some law 
business about the lease, and I had had an angry 
time of it with the agent. It was close on mid- 
night when I got home, and Alice had gone to bed. 
The fire had burned low, and the house was very 
still. I had hardly taken off my boots and sat 
down, when in an instant the horror came upon me. 
It was as though some tremendous hand began to 
tighten up all the nerves at the back of my head, 
as you would tighten a violin string. There was a 
bill about a sale of cattle lying on the table, but I 
could not read a word of it. I steadied myself a 
moment, and made a great effort, but the words 
had absolutely no sense for me. Then they began 
to move up and down the table, and the various 
letters detached themselves like dancers in a 
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dance. They whirled round and round me, and 
I must have got up and danced wildly in my 
stockinged feet. I seemed to be dancing on an 
immense seashore, only the sea was of flame 
instead of water. The shore also burned, and little 
spurts of fire shot up wherever my feet touched. 
All the time the pain went on, and the tremendous 
hand screwed the nerve-strings tighter and tighter. 
Suddenly I found myself laughing quietly, with my 
hand upon the cupboard. I caught the suggestion 
instantly. I had hidden a bottle of brandy there 
months before, in case I should want it. I found 
it, and drank a full tumbler and a half. Instantly 
the pain began to ebb. I felt it running out of me 
as liquor might pour out of a cask, and counted 
the moments for the last drop. In the same 
moment I was conscious of a faint smell of 
burning. I must have trod on some of the red-hot 
embers which had been raked into the hearth in 
my mad dance. But if the whole house had been 
in flames it would not have troubled me. I was 
absorbed in the one delicious joy of feeling the 
pain run out of me. A deep peace was stealing 
through my veins. I staggered to the couch, and 
in an instant was asleep, with the empty tumbler 
still grasped in my hands. 

“ How long I slept I don’t know; it may have 
been minutes, it may have been hours. When I 
woke, the lamp was still burning, and the air was 
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stifling with the smell of singed wool. I woke to 
see Alice standing beside me. 

“She said nothing; she only stood quite still, 
with her hands clasped before her. Her face was 
very pale, her eyes very clear and cold. I rose to 
my feet and tried to take her hands. She instantly 
moved away. I believe I laughed ; my brain had 
not yet recovered its functions. When I once 
began to laugh I could not stop myself; yet I was 
bitterly conscious all the time that I would have 
given the world to tell her in sober, pitiful earnest 
what was really the matter with me. I even fell 
upon my knees before: her and tried to kiss her 
hands, but I was laughing all the time. She 
moved slowly away to the door, not saying a word, 
only looking at me with those clear grey eyes, from 
which the tears were gently falling. I noticed even 
then, with a sort of stupid wonder, that her eyes 
were as clear as ever, even while she wept, and that 
the tears seemed to fall out of the lower eyelid in 
such a way that the eye was not dimmed. She left 
the room and closed the door behind her. I did 
not attempt to follow her, I was too exhausted. I 
had no sooner reached the couch again than I was 
fast asleep, and this time I slept for hours. 

“Tt was broad day when I woke, and my brain 
was quite clear. The first thing I noticed was a 
strange man standing at the fire with his back to 
me, He turned round as I stirred, and I saw that 
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he was the doctor. He was an old man, and his 
face was grave and troubled. 

“*We have been waiting for you to wake up,’ he 
said sternly. ‘Are you quite right now? Because, 
if you are, you may see her.’ 

“* See who?’ I cried. 

“¢ Vour wife, Mr. Romford. An hour later would 
be too late. God help you!’ 

“ Mates, I can’t tell you the rest. I went upstairs 
without a word, knowing pretty well what waited 
me there. Alice was dying. There was a tiny 
little bundle beside her, from which came a weak 
cry like that of a new-born lamb. I took her 
hands now, but they were cold—so cold. Her face 
was white and pinched, and her lips half open, 
sucking in the breath with difficulty, in long, slow 
sighs. ‘ Alice, Alice, dear wife, let me explain, I 
cried. But she was long past all earthly explana- 
tions. Once only she opened her eyes with a 
puzzled look, and gazed at me steadily. She 
lifted her hand slightly, and I bent my head. 
She turned her mouth to me to be kissed, just 
like a little child. Then I saw something in 
her eyes that frightened me—that old clear look, 
that cold, judging soul, and I stepped back behind 
the curtain. I knew she was dying; and I wanted 
her to die without remembering what had happened 
in the night. I knew that she was thinking of that 
day when she promised to marry me, when she put 
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up her mouth in just that same pretty, childish 
way to be kissed. I wanted her to die with no 
bitterer memory in her thoughts.” 

The Third Man rose to his feet. The faint light 
of the June morning was just reddening the east. 
It fell upon his face. 

“ This was her violin,’ he said. He drew it out 
of the green baize bag, and began to make long, 
soft, wailing notes upon it. The music gradually 
fell into the rhythm of the Jen of Harlech, and the 
Welshman stood up at that, listening like a man 
spellbound. It changed to Awd Lang Syne. 
“For God’s sake, not that, mon!” said the Scot, 
drawing his hand over his eyes. All three men 
stood now staring into the rosy dawn. The notes 
of the music floated over the quiet river, and the 
dog on the hay-barge, who had been silent for the 
last hour, began to bark again, and then to howl 
in canine commiseration. Then the music changed 
to Home, Sweet Home. It was strangely thrilling 
in that silence of the dawn. The tall, gaunt figure 
of the Third Man, touched by that rosy fire of dawn, 
his long arm moving slowly over the strings, looked 
uncanny enough, as the Scot had said. “Eh, but 
the mon’s fey,” he repeated, in an awed whisper. 

The music stopped with a startling suddenness. 

“JT never made those explanations,’ said the 
Third Man, with that curious smile of his. “As 
you say, a sailor’s life is a dog’s life. I’ve always 
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intended to go home when I’d had enough of it, 
and make that little explanation to my wife. There 
wasn’t any time that morning when she—she 
I think I'll go home to Alice now and tell her all 
about it.” 

“ Talk sense, mon,” said the Scot sternly. “ Sure, 
but I believe ye’re clean daft. By all accounts the 


woman is in her grave years ago; an’ how can 
ye goto her? The woman’s deid!” 

“Of course she is; that’s what I meant,” said the 
Third Man. “But I think Pll go home to her all 
the same.” 

The Third Man quietly put the violin and bow 
back again into the green baize bag. 

“ Home, sweet home, there's no pla-ace like ’ome,? 
sung out the voice of the boy upon the barge, who 
wanted to show that he was awake, and knew what 
the violin had been saying. 

“Just so,” said the Third Man. “ Who'd be a 
poor sailor, to be kicked round the world to keep 
the feet of rich men warm? Eh, mon, but it’s a 
dog’s life!” he added, with a nod of the head to 
the Scot. 

The next moment there was a splash in the rose- 
red river, and two men with wild eyes stood staring 
over the bulwarks. 

The Third Man had gone to make his explana- 


tions. 
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Someone said behind to me, 
“ Flere ts One that loveth thee!” 
But I said “It cannot be.” 


Then I turned my head, and lo, 
from that face and form did flow 
That which thrilled my whole soul through, 


“ Jesus, Jesus .. . Thou Divine 
Lover, make my heart the shrine 
Of such yearning love as Thine. 


“This is Thy divinity, 
This Thine universal plea, 
‘ Here is One that loveth Thee.” 
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HEN Lavinia Jones married George Roper 
there were some that said that she had 
done much better than might have been expected, 
and others who held to the opinion that she might 
live to rue it. Roper was a commercial traveller, 
and Lavinia was the daughter of a small farmer, 
who had married a gentle sentimentalist. It was 
the sentimental taste of her mother which prompted 
the name of Lavinia. She had met with the name 
in some old volume of the Clarissa Harlowe period, 
and her ear had been pleased by its music. 
Lavinia’s mother was a woman given to indulg- 
ence in many dear and mournful fantasies, and 
her child imbibed her tastes. As Lavinia grew up 
she became the comrade of her mother in many 
a daring escapade of her imagination. As they 
made the butter in the little stone-flagged dairy 
their hands also moulded strange structures of 
romance, their ears heard all kinds of thrilling 
whispers on the air, their eyes watched through 
the narrow window, which opened on the deep- 
rutted Surrey lane, for the coming of the Charles 
Ig 
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Grandison of their innocent and half-unconscious 
dreams. There were days when this ache and 
strain of the fancy left both the women nervous 
and unstrung. The rough farm-manners jarred 
upon them ; they were by no means the manners 
of a Grandison. Then Lavinia would go to bed 
early, and lie long with wide-open eyes fixed upon 
the leaded dormer-window where the stars looked 
in, and listen to the warm beatings of her heart, 
and at last weep hysterically, her whole young 
body aching and thrilling with incomprehensible 
hungers and desires. Sometimes, toward dawn, her 
mother would creep softly into her bed, and the 
two women would lie in each other’s arms, and talk 
of love till the morning broke, and the shadows 
fled away. Then they would rise, regretful, and 
half-ashamed, and that day, by way of punishment, 
they would never once permit their eyes to look 
through that narrow window which opened on the 
deep-rutted Surrey Jane, and also on the great 
mysterious world. 

One day there appeared in this lane the form 
of George Roper. He was tall and stout, and had 
a pair of confident dark eyes. He made short 
work of conquering Lavinia’s heart. In truth, 
that heart was like some ripe peach hanging 
on a mellow south wall, ready to fall at a touch. 
Almost any one might have plucked it—still, Roper 
did not know that ; nor would he have understood 
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that when a girl has lived in solitude for years, 
all the time saturating herself with these dear and 
sad fantasies of love, it is of very little consequence 
who asks her love. If he asks sincerely he is sure 
not to be refused; and according to the measure 
of his nature Roper was sincere. He admired the 
dark eyes, the soft colour, the healthy grace of 
the girl. He was tired of third-rate inns and 
amorous conversations with fourth-rate barmaids ; 
and during this spring holiday in Surrey had 
begun to build visions of a house in President 
Street, Peckham, which he might call his own. 
As for Lavinia, her affections flew to him at once. 
She loved absolutely, without the least misgiving 
or reserve. She did not notice that his voice was 
raucous, his face puffed at the cheekbones and 
beneath the eyes, his lips loose, his whole stout 
frame a witness to gluttonous appetites and physical 
indolence. He was the Charles Grandison of her 
dreams, and she married him with a confidence 
so complete that even his dense nature was touched 
for a moment by a thrill of generous warmth. 

To President Street, Peckham, they went, and 
there for some three months Lavinia tasted happi- 
ness. There was no sort of service which she 
would not have joyfully rendered to this burly 
rufhan—for ruffian he was at heart, as events 
showed. Before long one of the services she had 
to render was to put him to bed when he came 
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home drunk. When men like George Roper 
begin to go down they go down rapidly. They 
are weighted by their sheer incompetence for good, 
rather than driven by any vehemently active passion 
of evil. George Roper made no attempt to stand 
his ground. His work lay now in London, for 
with his marriage he had given up his country 
journeys. It was easy for him, therefore, to become 
a lounger at the bars of sporting public-houses, 
to spend his evenings in music-halls of the lower 
type, and generally to take the road of ruin. 
He took that road so effectually that within the 
year his furniture was sold, and he was living how 
he could by betting. He no longer made the least 
pretence of caring for Lavinia. He ill-used her, 
beat her, sinned against her in every imaginable 
way, and finally deserted her. In the end, her 
father interfered, and a divorce was gained. But 
Lavinia would not go back to the farm. Her 
shame and sorrow could be best hidden in London, 
where multitude itself is a defence. She still had 
her beauty left, and that unvitiated country strength 
of hers, nourished on years of clean air and good 
food. She would work; girls with arms like hers 
did not starve. 

“I’m not like these flat-chested London girls,” 
she told her father. “Thank God, I’m strong, 
and work don’t fright me. Beside, ’tis good for 
me to work, That’s the only way I can forget.” 
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“But we want you sorely at hoame, lass,” said her 
father. “ Mother wants ’ee. We'll giv’ ’ee plenty 
o’ work, too, an’ no one shall see ’ee if you doan’t 
want. Home is best, lass; an’ now John hev’ gone 
away from we, you're the only one your mother 
hey" left." 

“No, it’s no good,” she replied stubbornly. “I 
can’t face the Bramleigh people—at least not yet. 
When I’ve worked myself back a little way to 
self-respect perhaps I’ll come home.” 

The old man went sadly away. During his 
week in London strange lines had begun to write 
themselves on his wholesome cheeks. After sixty 
years of life that had thriven in natural stolidity, 
he had suddenly been sucked into a tremendous 
vortex of passion, and he could not adjust himself 
to it. He felt weak, and beaten, and broken. 

Lavinia’ pitied his weakness, and in the same 
flash of feeling congratulated herself that she was 
strong. She was determined not to be overwhelmed 
by the stream that had run so vehemently against 
her. Her heart lay in ruins, but she could still 
feel a pleasure in the healthy flow of her blood, 
the indomitable beat of her pulse. She was 
strong, and she would work. 

It was a spring day when Lavinia saw her 
father off from Waterloo Station, and turned her 
face resolutely to her new life. As the train 
crawled sinuously out of the station, and dis- 
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appeared, her heart sank, and tears stood in her 
dark eyes. A pale straw-coloured light filtered 
through the grimy glass roof; milk cans exhaled 
an acrid stench, the air was saturated and sour 
with smoke and dirt. On the next platform 
a dozen lads from a training-ship were saying 
good-bye to their sweethearts. The girls flung 
their arms round the necks of the lads, and 
kissed them shamelessly. Some were dancing, all 
were shouting and drinking. Like a mocking 
voice, high in air, vibrant and abominable, publish- 
ing the lusts and cruelties of the great city, an 
accordion screamed the music of Her Golden Hair 
was hanging down her Back. It sounded like 
a gloating pzan over the wreck of womanhood. 
Lavinia’s sad eyes took in the significance of the 
scene. This was love—the dreamed-of false delight 
for which women sacrificed themselves. She was 
wiser now than in those old days when the hunger 
of love kept her awake in her white bed, and sent 
her thoughts questing through the world for some 
food on which the heart might feed. She had 
found and tasted, and the golden fruit was rotten 
at the core. For a moment a fear shook her 
heart that she might become even as these wild 
Bacchantes of the gutter, jigging shamelessly with 
their lovers before a row of jeering porters, and 
shouting obscene jests. She almost wished that 
she had gone back to the farm, to the still warm 
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air, the pure spacious sky, the wholesome habitable 
country-side. It would have been safer so. 

For the next few weeks she tasted the full bit- 
terness of the friendless woman in London. “I 
am strong and I can work,” was the daily formula 
with which she cheered her forlorn heart ; but every 
day did something to turn her boast into irony. 
She found, to her amazement, that on whatsoever 
road of labour she set her feet it was already 
thronged. She applied for work at biscuit- 
factories, pickle-factories, jam-factories ; there were 
dozens of girls before her. She tried selling 
flowers in the streets, and was jostled off the 
pavements by shabby girls in shawls, who stood as 
fast by their traditional rights in some square yard 
of foot space as did ever feudal lord by his landed 
privileges. Mystic lines, boundaries, demarcations, 
seemed to be drawn all over London; everywhere 
there stood some one who shouted angrily, “ This 
is mine.” London seemed a bewitched place. At 
every point, invisible forces of which she had had 
no inkling pushed her back, and sheaves of diabolic 
spears were pointed at her breast. Her little 
hoard of money was nearly spent. Her clothes 
were shabby, her shoes worn through with the 
endless attrition of inhospitable pavements. The 
hot weather was coming on, and her heart fainted 
in her ; for the sickly, stagnant warmth seemed to 
suck her strength away. Last of all, as she turned 
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out of Piccadilly Circus on a hot June afternoon, 
she came upon a street behind Shaftesbury 
Avenue where she saw in a long low window the 
announcement, Hands Wanted. 

Behind the window stood half-a-dozen girls 
with bare, firm arms, and calico dresses loosened at 
the neck, and faces moist with heat. Their arms 
moved rhythmically, as to the beat of an unseen 
baton; their shoulders heaved and stooped, and 
the veins in their throats stood out. Boys stared 
in at the window, but these human automata never 
once looked up. Now and then a puff of sickly 
steam covered them with a soft, greyish veil, and 
through it the thud, thud of their irons sounded 
like the beat of sluggish waves on a hidden shore. 
When it trailed away out of the open window the 
firm, strong arms were seen moving in the same 
unbroken rhythm. Lavinia watched with fas- 
cinated eyes. In spite of the heat and the moist 
faces, the white dresses of the girls conveyed an 
impression of coolness. There was something 
harmonious, noble, in this clean finely balanced 
labour, this rise and fall of moulded flesh and 
muscle, powerful and yet delicately adjusted to its 
task as some gigantic trip-hammer. This was 
work she could do. Here her country strength for 
the first time proved a marketable commodity. 
She went in, and engaged herself as a laundress. 

The room where she worked was underground. 
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Round the walls ran long wooden troughs, from 
which the soapy water was poured upon the half- 
drained floor. Over these troughs the women 
stooped half-nude in the intolerable steamy heat. 
Hour after hour they strained, and heaved, and 
panted ; and still the pile of soiled linen, lying 
soddened in the centre of the floor, seemed to show 
no diminution. Now and then one of the more 
delicate girls would sink down exhausted on the 
sopping floor, and lie there panting like an over- 
driven beast. But the endless swish of water and 
gyration of aching arms never ceased. At first 
Lavinia felt that it was not in human strength to 
support this enormous labour. She looked upon 
the other women in wonder. Did their backs 
ache as hers ached? Did they feel as though 
every muscle were strained and tense, and ready to 
crack, as she did? Did they know what it was 
to crawl and reel home, sick with mere weariness, 
and fall asleep in their damp clothes before they 
had time to undress? 

“Tt’s easy as does it,” said one woman to her. 
“ Any one can see you ain't use ter it. ’Ave a 
drop of this, my dear.” 

They all drank. Beer, spirits, and tea were 
kept going from morning to night. Sometimes, 
when the pressure of work was greatest, they 
toiled on all night. While London rested, these 
poor women, immured in their damp dungeon, 
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stooped, and strained, and sweated, like very 
slaves. 
-- To her surprise, after the first fortnight she did 
begin to get used to it. She even began to feel a 
faint physical pleasure in the sense of cleanly 
saturation—the pleasure of water. Her muscles 
hardened to their task, and her arms did their work 
mechanically, leaving her thoughts free. Flashes 
of fantasy again visited her. She grew sentimental 
as she passed delicate baby-linen through the 
steaming water, and pictured the little pink limbs 
that would presently be enshrouded in it. She had 
had no child, yet she felt that no one could love 
a child better than she. A shop-girl’s coloured 
blouse set her thinking of the green country, and 
people going to church on Sunday morning, and 
of a certain day on the river she had once enjoyed, 
when she wore such a blouse. A shirt, with a 
blue-sprigged pattern, sent her thoughts at a bound 
back to George Roper. Where was he now? 
Why had he treated her so? Then she put an 
angry arrest on her fancies, telling herself that he 
belonged to her no longer. What he wore and 
what he did were of no account to her. Yet it 
thrilled her imagination to suppose that after all 
this might be his shirt; she might be serving his 
needs at this moment, though neither of them was 
the wiser. She felt a pleasure in the thought. 

So the life of Lavinia went on, until one day 
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she fell sick. In her limbs there was an aching 
such as she had never known before, and her head 
seemed crushed in a vice of burning brass. She 
crawled up the shaky stairs to her room in Brewer 
Street, and fell into the stupor of complete ex- 
haustion. Rheumatic fever had set in, and for the 
next month each hour chronicled the ebb and flow 
of pain. 

It was then that James Thew came into her life. 
He was the paid visitor of acertain Christian Mission 
in the neighbourhood, and one day he found his 
way to Lavinia’s room. He was not a young man— 
forty, if a day. He was spare and angular; he 
had lightish-blue eyes, a good forehead, a kind 
mouth, and scanty brown whiskers. He had 
once been a book-collector in Paternoster Row, 
until the day when he had found the Lord, and 
had resolved to give himself to mission work. He 
was a narrow man, but genuine and sincere. 
Smothered in the depths of his heart were intense 
capacities of loving. Hitherto these capacities had 
been drained away in a general pity and com- 
passion for the people among whom he worked. 

From the day when he saw Lavinia a new 
influence began to ferment in the heart of James 
Thew. He found her quite unlike the people he 
usually visited. Even his unobservant visionary 
eyes could not but notice the gracious lines of her 
body, the sadness of her dark eyes, the noble 

ie 
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moulding of her pale face. Bit by bit he drew 
her story from her. She looked very white and 
frail as she sat in the faint sunlight by the window 
that afternoon. She had never felt so helpless, 
so near tears and mere weakness. She could no 
longer say “I am strong; I can work.” She was 
not the least in love with this spare, quiet man 
who sat beside her, but she could not help feeling 
how lonely she was, and how good it would be 
to be loved once more. Perhaps some instinct 
told him that he would never find the girl so near 
him as now, that if he wanted her now was the 
time to speak. And he did want her. The 
instinct for loving had woke up, and it tortured 
him. He felt that he could no longer live alone, 
that in his work, dear as it was to him, there was 
something that did not suffice him. Had not 
Lavinia also found the Lord? In those hours 
when he had prayed with her had not their hearts 
mingled, their lips met, as it were, in the same 
words? Would not his dear Master, Christ, 
permit him this joy of loving one who so needed 
love, and had known so little of it? 

It could not be denied that he had scruples. 
There was something in the notion of marrying 
a divorced woman that pained him. He had no 
power to unwind the coil of his own thoughts, 
He could not get at that fact, that truth or law, 
if so it was, that lay behind his intuitions and 
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made him uneasy. He had reasoned the whole 
thing out with himself, but his reason did not take 
him very far. His feelings were stronger than 
his reason. What had this woman done that she 
should not be loved? Nothing, he told himself. 
There was no other woman in the world he had 
ever wanted, or ever would want. So James Thew 
spoke, and Lavinia bowed her head and listened. 
He spoke in simple, honest words, and Lavinia’s 
heart was touched. They knelt together, and 
prayed Christ to bless them, and give them 
happiness. Then they kissed, with a certain 
solemnity, as of those who celebrate spiritual 
espousals, and James Thew walked on air as he 
went out into the jostle of Brewer Street. 

After a while they were married, and went to 
live in two rooms not far from Wardour Street. 
As Lavinia grew stronger after her illness, and 
her brightness of colour returned, she began to 
feel anew the desire for work. Their rooms were 
in the heart of a great colony of labour. Tall 
brick houses of a dingy red composed the street, 
and from the high windows in the upper stories 
came the constant strident click of sewing machines. 
On warm days girls with generous busts and dark 
hair, drawn down and cut straight over their 
eyes, looked out, and dropped jests on the passers- 
by. The thick, feculent air was redolent of 
feminity. Trills of song, whisperings, and low 
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laughter, and strange foreign words, now harsh 
and now mellow, ran along that upper atmosphere 
where this motley army of labour toiled and 
chattered from morn till night. 

Lavinia envied them. The spectacle of their 
toil, the buzz and movement of those crowded 
rooms, affected her with a vague dissatisfaction. 
With her inborn faculty of fantasy she began to 
idealise the entire picture. There was something 
enticing to her imagination in the thought of these 
strange girls, drawn from many lands—Italians, 
Poles, Germans, Jews—jostled together by a hun- 
dred various circumstances, and engaged in weaving 
this many-coloured fabric of labour. Her own 
life oppressed her by its emptiness. Her rooms, 
with their painful precision and air of vacant order, 
irritated her. In the lives of these work-girls, 
hard as they were, there was at least colour, and 
a call on energy; but her new life seemed un- 
mitigably grey and dull. When her husband had 
gone out on his daily round of visits she felt a 
sense of loneliness more penetrating than she had 
ever experienced before. Then she turned her 
eyes wistfully to those open windows, and heard 
in the click of steel and the ripple of sharp speech 
the healthy rush of that stream of life which she 
would never feel again. Sometimes she went out 
and revisited the laundry where she had suffered 
so much, and wished herself back again. She 
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stood with the little boys round the window, and 
watched that rhythmic rise and fall of moulded 
flesh and taut muscle in an ecstasy of admiration. 
To her, wearied of idleness, the very smell of the 
soapsuds was refreshing, as the poignant salt of 
the sea wind might be to another woman wearied 
and worn out by labour. 

At times she became faintly conscious that in 
her dreams James Thew played no part. He 
seemed to stand completely outside her life. He 
was like a bit of scenery which lies about a man 
every day, but which is never noticed. He was 
there at call—always kind, considerate, loving ; 
but somehow Lavinia did not feel that she had 
any part in him. She made no attempt to unwind 
the tangle of her thoughts, and ask what such a 
phenomena implied. She simply remarked it as 
curious and puzzling. What was this shadow 
between them? She did not know. But she was 
conscious of it—a segment of grey atmosphere 
that seemed to glide between them like a veil—so 
that she saw him faintly, realised him imperfectly, 
and while apparently near to him felt him to be 
immeasurably aloof. 

She remarked with real pain also that the form 
of George Roper always haunted her imagination. 
Sometimes she woke in the night, and in the 
confusion of her impressions supposed that it was 
Roper who lay beside her. For some minutes 
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she lived in that delusion, and her heart thrilled 
as it first had thrilled when this man had conquered 
her. When at last she disentangled her fancy, 
and recognised the truth, she felt both shame and 
pleasure. She knew that it was her duty to put 
the very thought of Roper out of her heart, and 
she made peremptory attempts to do so. She 
told herself that she no longer loved him, and 
indeed’ had good cause to hate him. She also 
told herself that James Thew was a good man, 
and deserved her love. But not the less her heart 
even now warmed at the memory of Roper as it 
had never done beneath the caresses of Thew. 
When Thew kissed her she fell into the habit of 
closing her eyes, and imagining that the lips were 
Roper’s. Sometimes she told herself that this was 
wrong, but more often she languorously gave way 
to the impulse, and persuaded herself that it was 
an innocent deception. Beyond that her power 
of analysis did not take her. She would scarcely 
have admitted to herself that Thew was only 
acceptable when disguised in the fancied linea- 
ments of Roper; but nevertheless such was the 
fact. 

Perhaps, if Lavinia had gone back to the 
laundry, or had been engaged in any kind of 
wholesome work, she would have stamped out such 
ancies, and have found a moderate and modest 
happiness in her new married life. But Thew 
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objected to his wife being a work-woman. With 
all his kindness there was mixed a stubborn pride. 
He had been decently educated, and had defined 
middle-class notions about the indignity of female 
labour. It had severely wrenched these notions of 
respectability to marry Lavinia at all. It would 
have been a wholly intolerable thing had his wife 
still toiled for her living as she had done before he 
met her. He was conscious of a certain chivalry 
in marrying her, she being what she was; and he 
could not afford to give up that gratifying sense 
of chivalry, especially where so much else in their 
relations was doubtful, and in conflict with his 
religious instincts. 

So it happened that Lavinia took refuge in 
religion. All that spirit of fantasy which had 
worked in her from girlhood went out now to 
the invisible Crucified. Her heart glowed at the 
thought of her heavenly Lord. In the silent hours 
when Thew was out visiting, she prayed until the | 
vacant room seemed peopled with spiritual pres- 
ences. She saw the face of the Divine Lover, pale 
and thorn-crowned, outline itself upon the air, 
and vowed herself to Him. Whatsoever He com- 
manded she would do. O that she might bear 
that Cross for Him! She saw it crushing down 
the bruised shoulders into the dust, and heard the 
toil of His breath as He climbed up to Calvary. 
O that she might suffer, might faint, might sweat 
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the sweat of blood. . . . She grew ecstatic. When 
Thew came home he saw a light upon her face. 

Every morning before Thew went out they read 
the Bible together. They read it upon their 
knees. Each took a verse, and their voices 
answered one another in solemn promises and 
admonitions. Long after he had gone she re- 
mained kneeling, reading chapter after chapter of 
the Gospels. And, as he went in and out among 
the dingy rooms of the poor, the thought of 
Lavinia at home praying sent a sacred thrill to the 
heart of James Thew. Who could have supposed 
this of her? Who could have foreseen this sudden 
erowth of piety in one who had known so little of 
religion? It was a wonderful providence. After 
all, he had been divinely guided in his marriage. 
He walked with light step all day, aglow with this 
sense of the special guidance of God in the gift 
of Lavinia. 

The summer passed ; the harsh London winter 
had dropped its fog-curtain over Wardour Street. 
They rose by gaslight now, early still, so that the 
precious hour of these morning devotions might 
not be curtailed. On these chill winter mornings 
they knelt beside the bed, unconscious of cold, 
with the Bible spread before them. Hitherto they 
had chosen here and there only the passages that 
charmed them most, but now they had resolved 
to read the Gospels through regularly, missing 
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nothing. They had just reached the fifth chapter 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

On this morning they had gone through the 
memorable sentences of the Beatitudes, and never 
had the gracious figure of Christ seemed so clear 
to Lavinia. It was now James Thew’s turn to 
read, and in a clear thin voice he read: /t hath 
been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let 
him give her a writing of divorcement. 

Lavinia, reading on, proclaimed, But [say unio 
you, That whosoever shall put away his wiefe, 
saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commet adultery: and whosoever shall marry her 
that ts divorced committeth adultery. 

There was a sudden pause. Then Lavinia’s 
eyes, lifting themselves from the book, slowly fixed 
themselves on the face of James Thew. At first 
a vague wonder dilated them, then a growing 
horror. 

“You hear that?” she said. “You hear that, 
James? And Christ said that! That...” 

He sought to withdraw himself from her gaze, 
but he could not. The horror in her eyes leapt 
to his. The words seemed to toll on the silence, 
vibrating like a heavy bell. They looked into 
each other’s faces, pale and awestruck. 

“Did you know. . . those words... were in the 
Bible when you married me?” she said slowly. 

She passed her hand over her eyes, and bent 
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over the book again, as if fearful she had misread 
the sentence. Then, again, she repeated it, each 
word intense and separate, sounding more than 
ever like the clanging strokes of a great bell :— 

And whosoever marricth her that ts divorced 
commetteth adultery. 

Still he did not speak. A wave of numbness 
had passed over his brain, and he was incapable 
of reply. His eyes saw everything in the room 
outlined with painful distinctness, as if fringed 
with a faint flame. 

He felt that in some way he was seeing these 
things for the last time. His Master had inter- 
posed. O, it was cruel of Christ to give him this 
woman, and then force him to give her up. His 
spirit sank, and his heart rebelled before that 
dreadful voice, ringing like a bell of death, as it 
now seemed to him, in the silent room. . . . Here, 
in this room, he had been so happy. How often 
had he and Lavinia prayed together beside this 
bed? Tears came into his eyes. He remembered 
that he had once wept and sobbed in a horrible 
dream, and had woke... to find it a dream- 
He felt now as he had felt then. He stood rigid, 
like a man in catalepsy, the tears slowly oozing 
from the motionless eyelids. . . . Would this dream 
never end? 

“Did you know those words were in the Bible 
when you married me?” 
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All at once he came to himself. A fierce passion 
of purely human jealousy shook him. The natural 
man, buried under the thin layer of religion, shook 
himself free, and spoke. What did it matter what 
Christ or any one else had said? He stooped, and 
took Lavinia in his arms. He kissed her with 
a passion such as he had never known nor con- 
ceived of. 

“You are mine—my wife—my own—you under- 
stand,” he cried. 

Lavinia waited till his passion had spent itself, 
and then drew herself slowly back from his 
embrace. Her dark hair lay tumbled on her 
shoulders. Her face was deadly pale. 

“No; ) shesaids “no, no. Sixame«not yours: I 
have never been yours. I know it now. I have 
always felt a shadow between us. Night and day 
it has come between us. A cold, grey shadow, 
so that you seemed far off, and I could not reach 
you. I did not know what it meant. I know now. 
We never have belonged to each other. We never 
can.” 

“ Ab, you love him still—that other man,” he 
whispered fiercely. 

Sie do not) 4 Itis notttrue, But 1 feel’ that I 
am his still. Whena man has been to a woman... 
what he was to me, she is never her own again. 
He is somehow mixed in her blood. He is part 
of her. She can’t get away from him, don’t you 
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see? Another man comes, but e’s always there. 
He always steps between them.” .. . 

“Tt’s not true,’ he cried. “The other man 
threw you off. He is nothing to you. He is as 
good as dead.” 

“©,” she cried, wringing her hands, “ why 
didn’t you come at first? You are a good man. 
I might have loved you. It’s too late now. O, 
weve done wrong! I see the shadow between us 
growing blacker.” 

Her voice sank to a thrilling whisper. 

“The shadow—look—look! O, James, it is 
Christ Himself! He is pushing us apart. He 
has the Cross on His shoulder, and He has put 
it between us. Don’t you hear what He says? 
Don’t you see how sad He looks as He says it? 
And whosoever marrieth her that ts divorced 
commutteth adultery.” ... 

Thew could bear no more. He rushed out into 
the foggy streets, careless where he went. Rather 
by instinct than will, he found his way to the 
Mission, where every morning a hundred ragged 
children were fed. He performed the part allotted 
him mechanically. 

Under the flaring gas on the platform stood 
the Mission Superintendent. Presently, as the 
steaming coffee came in, he shouted, “Now let 
us sing. Hymn an ’undred an’ four.” Instantly 
‘the hundred trebles sang— 
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“Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on ‘is tender breast.” 


But blasphemous thoughts rose in the heart 
of James Thew. A pretty sort of Jesus that had 
come to spoil a man’s life like this! He wished 
he’d stuck to his book-collecting in Paternoster 
Row, and never bothered his head about religion. 
He wished above all that he’d never encouraged 
Lavinia to be religious. That’s where all the 
mischief lay. She was an adorable Pagan when 
he’d first met her, and now she was a spoilt saint. 
The Bible was all right in its way, but nobody 
was expected to take it literally. What a fool he’d 


been all ‘these years! . .. 
“You ain’t a-singin’, Mister Thew,” said a boy to 
him. “I don’t care for singin’ neither,” he added 


confidentially ; “but, oh Lor! the coffee smells 
prime, don’t it? Ain’t you well, Mister Thew ?” 

“Mind your own business,” he answered angrily. 
He felt a maddening impulse to get up and explain 
that religion was more or less nonsense. Satiric 
lines had begun to grave themselves round his 
mouth. There was a lot of sense in that boy’s 
philosophy. He didn’t care for the arms of Jesus, 
but the coffee smelt prime. Just so. The people 
who stuck to the plain, palpable pleasures of life 
had the best of it. 

In the meantime, the last shuttle of Lavinia’s 
fate was being shot home. 
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She closed her Bible, turned down the gas, and 
in the yellow, obscure light began to dress herself 
slowly. She moved softly round the room, conscious 
in her soul of that awful Presence with the Cross, 

When she had completed her humble toilet, she 
took up her Bible, and went out. The Bible was 
the only thing she took with her, as she left the 
house for ever. 

At first she wandered aimlessly in the mal- 
odorous streets, but presently her step became 
firmer. She began to be conscious of an impulse, 
a sense of guidance. Suddenly, as the brown fog 
eddied back before a whirl of wind, she found 
herself at the door of a low public-house, and 
then her heart stood still. Half-a-dozen street- 
loafers, in various stages of dilapidation, stood round 
the doors. One of them wore a long brown ulster, 
much frayed in the skirt, and a ruinous silk hat. 
His face was coarse and bloated, and he was 
beating his red hands together for warmth. She 
knew him instantly, and their eyes met. This was 
the man who had once been her husband. 

“Hallo, Vinny! come back, eh?” he said, with 
a leer. “Always knew you would. How’s your 
husband, my dear?” 

“ T’ve left him,” she said simply. 

“You've left him, hev’ you? That’s a pretty do 
And what’s he done, eh?” 

“T’ve left him because I didn’t think it right to 
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live with him any more. I’ve found Christ, 
George, an’ I want to do what Christ says is right. 
You're my only real husband, in spite of every- 
thing, an’ if you want me I’m willing to live with 
you. It’s Christ hev’ led me to you this morning.” 

“Ts it?” he said, with a brutal oath. “Well, you 
see, I ain’t found Christ, nor don’t want to. An’ 
if you think I’m a-goin’ to take you back you're 
bloomin’ well mistaken. You want another divorce, 
do you? Well, I ain’t goin’ to help you, so you 
may bet on that. ’Tain’t good enough, Vinny. 
You don’t belong to me, so don’t think you do: 
an’ if you don’t belong to t’other fellow, I’m blest 
if I know who you do belong to.” 

All the brutality of the man failed to touch her. 
She listened quietly, and as she listened a light 
stole into her pale face. 

“ God knows I don’t want to live with you again, 
George Roper,” she said. “If you'd ha’ taken 
me I should ha’ known very well what I was 
coming to. But I would ha’ come all the same, 
and starved an’ worked for you, not because I 
love you, but because I once did, an’ because I 
see now I never ought to ha’ left you. I’ve been 
a wicked woman, but I didn’t mean to be. Christ 
knows that, an’ if I don’t belong to you, as you say 
I don’t, maybe Christ’ll let me belong to Him.” 

“ Well, judging by the nature o’ your remarks, I 
should think He’s about the only person as ’ud 
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be fool enough to put up with you,” he retorted 
with drunken gravity. Then, with an oath, he 
turned his back on her, and went into the bar. 

She gave a long sigh of relief. She felt that 
the knot of all her difficulties had been suddenly 
cut. She felt that she was her own again—her 
own and Christ’s. She had resumed her rights 
in herself. 

The fog lifted, and through the brightening air 
she walked on towards Shaftesbury Avenue. The 
winter sunshine and the east wind gave an edge 
to her sensations, and made her conscious of her 
vitality. All at once her old formula flashed 
through her mind, “I am strong, and I can work.” 
She turned out of Shaftesbury Avenue, walked 
quickly up the narrow street where the laundry 
was, and stood a moment before the low wide 
window, watching the bare, firm arms that moved 
so rhythmically in that unending epic of labour. 
The old placard of Hands Wanted still hung in 
the centre of the window. She went in, and an 
hour later was stooping over the washing-troughs, 
finding music in the endless swish of water, and 
a joyful sense of physical completeness in the play 
of straining muscles. 
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There was an hour wherein a gods degree 

And stature seemed to clothe me, and I stood 
Supremely strong, and high, and great, and good, 
O by that hour, when all I aimed to be 

I did appear, by hat rersember me. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
JOHN LOXLEY 


OHN LOXLEY was a quiet sort of fellow, 
J who held a position of some responsibility in 
a large London warehouse, and if he had asked for 
a testimonial to his character at any time there is 
no doubt that it would have stated that “he 
was punctual, orderly, reliable, and universally 
respected.” Those are the sort of phrases which 
are generally used about men who have no very 
marked idiosyncrasy, and by means of which we 
conceal our real ignorance of them. John lived 
in a little house at Chingford, and had caught 
the same train to town every morning for ten 
years. He was always in his place at the ware- 
house to the minute, and left with the same 
undeviating punctuality. No one ever took much 
notice of him; you would as soon have thought 
of establishing human relations with the polished 
lever in an engine. People going in and out might 
have given a casual glance toa fair head stooped 
over a ledger behind a glass screen, but to all 
intents and purposes the head was merely a piece 
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of mechanism, like the lever in the engine. As 
long as it worked satisfactorily no one cared, and 
the head of John Loxley was an exceedingly well- 
balanced apparatus, and did its work with admir- 
able precision. 

John Loxley, so far as any one could judge, was 
perfectly content with this state of things. He did 
not want any one to take notice of him. Nothing 
would have embarrassed him so much as praise, or 
have been more unwelcome. If another and better- 
paid position in the warehouse had been offered 
him he would no doubt have taken it, but only 
because it was a duty, and not because he coveted 
it. He had no ambitions and no desire to get on 
in life, beyond his present point of modest achieve- 
ment. Neither had he any political views, civic 
passions, or social interests. When Peter Rands, 
who was an ardent social democrat, first came into 
the warehouse, he explained his views at great 
length to John Loxley, for it seemed to him that 
this fresh-faced, fair-haired man, with his excellent 
business faculty, would be a most desirable dis- 
ciple. But John only looked at him in puzzled 
silence, and took no further notice of Peter Rands 
and his programmes for the reconstruction of 
society. He did not want any such reconstruction. 
As long as the trains from Chingford kept their 
time in the morning, the world offered him no 
problems or difficulties worth consideration. After 
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a brief and futile attempt at proselytism Peter gave 
him up in angry disdain, and in his subsequent 
fiery harangues to select circles used to instance 
John Loxley as a type of that human inertiz which 
made reforms impossible. 

Altogether, then, you see, John Loxley was 
colourless, quite: colourless. :He was simply a 
minute cog in the enormous unresting mechanism 
of London. He fell into his place naturally, and 
had the place been far less desirable than it was 
he would have made no protest. If a sudden 
revolution had left Peter Rands the dictator of a 
new social order, he would have asked nothing 
better from him than the privilege of being per- 
mitted to go on with his clerking, and of catching 
the 8.26 train from Chingford every morning. 
He was the sort of man who serves a great firm 
for thirty years with unwavering diligence, and is 
heard of so little that when he dies the head of his 
department can with difficulty recall his name. 

Now it happened in those days that I lived at 
Chingford, and by this accident of residence 
came to know John Loxley. When you meet a 
man at the same hour every morning, and often 
travel to town in the same railway compartment, 
it is impossible to avoid some superficial acquaint- 
anceship. Moreover, although John was quiet, he 
was by no means taciturn or morose. But he was 
lonely, and the absence of outside interests in his 
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life no doubt accentuated his loneliness. I found 
out presently that he was a widower, having lost 
his wife after only six months of married life ; that 
he lived in a little house just on the edge of the 
Forest, with only one servant, who was long past 
youth ; that he had a taste for growing roses, and 
for reading Swedenborgian literature, if indeed the 
word literature could be applied to such books of 
obscure mystical jargon as he perused. This was 
all that I knew about him for the first two years of 
our acquaintanceship. I once or twice called at 
his house, and was pained by the comfortless look 
of the rooms, which were in strong contrast to the 
perfectly kept garden, which in summer was a 
mass of colour and fragrance. It was on one of 
these visits that I saw Swedenborg’s Arcana 
Celestia lying open on the table, and by this 
accident discovered the nature of John’s reading. 
But when I spoke to him about it, hoping to 
discover some bond of intellectual sympathy, 
he hastily dismissed the subject with the apology 
that “a fellow must read something,” and never 
recurred to it again. He never complained of the 
dulness of his life. He always seemed glad to 
meet me, but he made me feel that he could do 
very well without me. We often travelled to and 
from town in silence, he smoking slowly, and look- 
ing out of window, I reading my paper. I don’t 
think he ever bought or read a paper of any kind. 
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He had the vaguest notions of politics, and pro- 
bably thought Lord Salisbury’s views coincided 
with those of Peter Rands. Colourless, you see, 
quite colourless: and perhaps you will be inclined 
to add, very stupid too. 

I suppose this very negative form of acquaint- 
anceship had gone on for nearly three years, when 
I noticed a change in John’s behaviour. He 
walked more briskly to the station, and his blue 
eyes, which always had seemed clouded, began 
to have a trace of fire in them. It was spring 
weather, and from the Forest there rose a con- 
tinuous hum, a stir of infinite and infinitesimal 
forces, all at work in weaving the splendour of 
the promised summer pageant. 

One evening when we left the station John 
suggested a walk, and I willingly complied. He 
seemed curiously shy and embarrassed, and when 
we had got fairly away from the houses to the 
broad arches of the Forest glades, I learned the 
reason. He was going to be married. He had 
no friends, and would be glad if I would attend 
his wedding. And then he launched out into 
what, from his silent lips, was the most extra- 
ordinary rhapsody. He had met the most beauti- 
ful and noble girl in the world. He had never 
expected to be happy, and now he was so happy 
that he could scarcely sleep for joy. 

“T assure you,” he said, “that whenever I men- 
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tion her name, or let my mind dwell for an instant 
on her image, my heart gives a great thump and 
I feel my flesh quivering, as though a soft shock of 
electricity had thrilled through me. And what’s 
more, I’m frightened. I’m afraid I sha’n’t live to 
see the day. It seems too good to be true.” 

“Then make the day as soon as possible,” I said, 
with a laugh. 

“TI intend to,” he replied gravely. “ Positively 
I don’t think I could go on living like this for 
very long. I never noticed till now how horribly 
intricate those rails are running into Liverpool 
Street, and when the train jars upon the points 
I feel myself grow sick with fear. And what’s 
worse, I get afraid about her. I walked over the 
other night by moonlight, and when I reached her 
house—well, the blinds were all drawn, and it 
came upon me with horrible conviction that she 
was dead. I stood leaning on the garden gate, 
breathing hard for quite ten minutes, and dared not 
goin. I knew the room in which she lay. Yes, 
it would be that one at the south angle of the 
house, where there was a light faintly visible through 
the moon-washed blinds, and that was the death- 
light, no doubt. It would stand upon the mantel- 
shelf, and the bed would be to the right of it. She 
would be lying there all in white, with one of my 
roses in her hand, and the light would shine upon 
her face. I was sure of it, and I could see it all. 
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I remembered that when we had parted the night 
before she had looked pale, and she had called me 
back to kiss me. It is always unlucky to go back ; 
no doubt it was an omen. Dead there, with the 
moon shining on the windows, and they had not 
dared to tell me. The sweat stood upon my 
forehead, and my heart thumped, and I dared not 
stir. Ofcourse, you know, she was all right. But 
that’s the way I imagine things about her, and it 
kills me. You see,” he concluded suddenly and 
almost fiercely, “I’ve been cheated of happiness 
once, and I’m afraid of being cheated again. And 
I’m so hungry for it, too.” 

When he quieted down a bit we sat under the 
trees, and he began to tell me all about himself. 
For the first time in our friendship he was the 
talker, and I was silent. So far as that goes, I 
don’t think I could have spoken. A man does not 
often confess himself to another man, but when he 
does he usually makes a clean breast of it, and 
is impatient of interruption. John Loxley told 
me all about his lonely childhood—lonely not 
because he was an orphan, but for the much more 
tragic reason that his parents cared nothing for 
him. He had married to please his parents; and 
with the usual fruit of discord. He said no word 
against the unhappy woman who had been his wife 
for six months, but I judged that she was querulous 
and acrid, with no spark of generous passion in her 
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starved and shallow nature. When she died, he 
had settled down into an absolutely barren and 
automatic life. The more of an automaton he 
became the better he liked it ; it shut out possi- 
bilities of thinking. Then came this great love 
of his; and John Loxley discovered that he was 
not an automaton after all. Under the hard larva 
unsuspected fires glowed and boiled, and a volcanic 
heart was hidden. 

“Old man,” he said, “I daresay you'll think I’m 
foolish, but I can’t help it. I’ve never had a soul 
to care a brass farthing for me, and love intoxicates 
a man like drink, if he’s not used to it. I suppose 
I shall get a little sobered presently, but honestly 
I don’t wish to.” 

And I, with the memory of a garden-gate far 
away in Derbyshire, where I had known the same 
exquisite fears and joys, and of a little woman not 
more than a mile distant under a red-roofed house 
in Chingford, who was still able to touch me to the 
same intensity of passion, told John Loxley with 
moist eyes, as we parted that night, to keep up his 
intoxication as long as he could, and let the grave 
settle the arrears of sobriety for him, in its own 
grim way. 

About a month later John Loxley was married, 
and I have never seen a more delightful spectacle. 
There could be no doubt that the bride was very 
lovely, with a charming nun-like grace and sugges- 
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tion of purity, which was as touching as it is 
unusual. There could be no doubt also that they 
were ridiculously fond of one another. They sat 
like two happy children, holding each other’s hands 
under the table during the wedding speechifications, 
and through a good half of the breakfast too. 
The suggestion of happy childhood was admirably 
sustained by John’s fair head and fresh-coloured, 
clean-shaved face. They came back from their 
modest wedding-trip more in love than ever. 
They must have walked scores of miles in the 
Forest that summer, always hand in hand. The 
little house soon took on a new aspect. The 
middle-aged servant departed, and two bright maids 
of more youthful appearance supplanted her; the 
rooms became cheerful with new papers, and had 
a charmingly habitable look. Sometimes, as a 
creat favour, John used to let his wife play to me, 
and she played divinely. She excelled in the more 
solemn forms of music, and had a perfect mastery 
of her art. There were many memorable evenings 
that summer, when we sat with the windows open 
and the rose-perfume streaming in, watching the 
slender figure delicately silhouetted against the 
twilight, and thrilled by the soft music which was 
to each of us the very language of the soul. On 
these occasions John used to stand close behind 
her, and kiss the white nape of her neck at 
intervals, without the least attempt at concealment. 
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I believe he relied upon the twilight for secrecy, 
or, more probably, he never thought of it at all, 
because he was too happy to disguise his feelings. 
No doubt his one regret on these occasions was 
that he could not very well hold Nora’s hands and 
hear her play at the same time. I have seen him 
kneel and kiss them, however, when the music 
ended. 

My wife and I usually spent one evening every 
week with the Loxleys during that summer; and 
if we did not go oftener it was because John made 
us understand in his quiet way that one night was 
as much as persons of our description ought to 
expect. Of course he never said anything of the 
kind, but his manner intimated it. He would 
kindly allow me to walk home with him, and if 
his wife met him at the station, as she usually 
did, we all three walked together, and ended our 
conversation among the roses that clustered round 
the porch. I believe on such occasions they both 
did their best to be very hospitable, and felt that 
it was rather shabby to keep me in the garden 
when the house-door stood open. But just when 
John was about to say “Come in,” the eyes of Nora 
would find his, or some movement of her slender 
figure would send a silent message through the air, 
and I suppose he was overcome with a hunger to 
have her all alone to himself—which was selfish. I 
believe they even descended so low as to signal each 
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other over the anxious question whether I should 
come in or not. I once noticed that Nora guiltily 
held up two fingers to John, and that night I was not 
asked in ; and on another occasion when she lifted 
only one, the happier fate befell me of hearing her 
play for at least an hour. I should never have 
guessed these innocent conspiracies if I had not 
practised them myself long before, and if memory 
had not thus come to the aid of observation. The 
amusing thing about it all was the lovely guileless- 
ness of their little strategies. Their eyes distinctly 
said to one another, “Yes, he ought to come in, 
but we don’t want him, do we? It’s actually ten 
hours since we kissed each other, and think how 
nice it will be to be quite alone. He’s a dear good 
fellow, but he’d better go home to his wife to-night, 
don’t you think? and if he likes he shall come up 
on Friday.” Then Nora would say kindly, “Won't 
you come in?” which of course was the merest 
hypocrisy, and it did credit to her conscience that 
she never put the question without a blush. When 
I explained that it was quite impossible that night, 
because I had some writing to do, neither of 
them could conceal the relief they felt, although 
of course they expressed only decorous disappoint- 
ment. Certainly disappointment never wore so 
gay an air, and hypocrisy was never so bewitching. 
Before I was a yard away from the house they had 
disappeared, and I could very well picture what 
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was happening. I remember once wondering on 
the way home how Peter Rands would arrange 
for a case like theirs in his new social republic, 
where there were to be common dining-halls and 
all the rest of it, and no opportunities of shutting 
individualistic house-doors, and making love behind 
them. I felt quite sure that even in heaven John 
and Nora would be dissatisfied if they could not 
be alone, and the most splendid of angels would 
be asked to retire much less ceremoniously than I 
was. The Garden of Eden consisted, I believe, of 
the whole habitable globe, with only two persons 
to look after it, and indulge a taste for landscape- 
gardening. That was an environment which would 
have been entirely suited to the Loxleys. 

It was a delightful thing to watch the ways of 
John Loxley during these months. He always 
came to the train with the most downcast face ; 
he might have just parted with Nora in view of an 
expedition to the Pole. Sometimes she accom- 
panied him, and then his depression was tempered 
by the subdued elation which her beauty excited. 
She “saw him off” with all sorts of delicate feminine 
attentions ; and the way in which she openly kissed 
him on the platform was enough to make old men 
blush, and young men desire to kill him out of 
pure jealousy. When she met him at night the 
scene was repeated, only on a more emphatic 
scale. John was to her as a man recovered out 
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of the mouth of the lion, the lion being represented 
by that great, grey, hungry city, where, as is well 
known, there are many perils for young men whom 
love makes absent-minded. I often saw old men 
with grey hair and grey faces smile at the comedy, 
and even wink knowingly at one another ; but the 
winking was not due to any wickedness of mind, 
but rather, I fancy, to tears in the eyes. My wife 
often used undesirable adjectives about the Loxleys, 
such as “ childish,” “ ridiculous,” etc. ; but I noticed 
that she carefully stood behind me on such occasions, 
and brushed my coat with especial vigour ; and if 
I turned round suddenly and looked her straight 
in the eyes, they winked after the fashion of the 
grey-beards’ at the station, and for the same reason. 
It was also gratifying to me to discover that after 
these little ebullitions on my wife’s part, she always 
treated me with especial tenderness, as though she 
was anxious to assure me that Nora Loxley was 
not the only woman in the world who could be 
childish and ridiculous in that peculiarly delightful 
way which men adore. The fact is, that from the 
time of the Loxley marriage we both insensibly 
grew younger. Time ran back, and brought again 
“the age of gold.” It occurred to us that, after all, 
ten years of sober married life afforded no legitimate 
reason for respectable stolidity of demeanour ; and 
when I made the experiment, I discovered that there 
was a great deal of pleasure to be got out of surrep- 
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titiously taking your wife’s hand under the table 
when the children were not looking. We all really 
ought to have been very grateful to the Loxleys ; 
they shed a soft enchantment round them, which 
might have given the air a feel of summer under 
the obscurest sky of winter. The 8.26 train came 
to be the most popular train out of Chingford. I 
would not like to answer for the fact, but I have 
reasons for thinking that at least a dozen men of 
my acquaintance came to prefer it to the 8.57, 
simply because John travelled by it, and Nora sped 
it on its way with the flutterings of the most 
delicate little lace handkerchief, which had been 
warmed with her kisses. Somehow we all went 
up to the grey city with a thrill in our hearts, and 
a new sense of the wholesome sweetness of human 
life, after seeing Nora bid farewell to John. It is 
manifestly an improper thing to say, but we felt 
that Nora kissed the train off, and waved a col- 
lective good-bye to us all, with that delicate little 
lace handkerchief of hers. 

It would be an act of temerity for me to assert 
that John and Nora never quarrelled, because the 
happiest married people usually have certain small 
disputes, which are like a wind on summer waters, 
ruffling them out of dead stagnation, and making 
them quick with the sparkle of more vivid life. 
In point of fact, I was aware of one serious dispute 
they had, because it was brought to me for 
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arbitration. John came to the station one morning 
looking very glum, and Nora’s performance with 
the handkerchief seemed constrained and _per- 
functory. This happened for three mornings in 
succession, until lines began to deepen round John’s 
mouth, and Nora’s eyes had the most moving 
expression of supplicatory reproach. Then it all 
came out. Nora informed me, with tears, that 
John would not eat a proper breakfast, for the 
stupid reason that she could not do so. Women, 
she said, did not need to eat so much as men; 
they were like birds—a little satisfied them. 

“ But,” I mildly expostulated, “there is a proverb 
you know about the bird and the early worm.” 

“Don’t be silly,’ she replied. “I’m not talking 
about worms.” 

“The fact is,’ said John, “she doesn’t eat 
enough to keep a bird alive. She expects me to 
sit down and finish a couple of chops, while she 
nibbles at a bit of dry toast. So I’ve made a 
bargain with her. If she eats toast I shall eat 
it too. If she won't eat chops, then I sha’n’t eat 
them.” 

“You silly boy!” she cried. “I don’t want 
them. And you have to work all day in that 
horrid city, and I do nothing at all. It’s quite 
different, as any one can see.” 

“Perhaps he makes up for it when he gets to 
the city,” I suggested wickedly. “You can get 

II 
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a very good breakfast at Liverpool Street for 
eighteenpence.” 

Nora looked so shocked at the bare suggestion 
of such perfidy, that I was constrained to enter 
on elaborate assurances that this was only a joke. 

“ Then it’s a very poor joke,” she said petulantly. 
“John tells me everything he does. Don’t you, 
John?” 

“ Certainly,” said John, with a smile. 

“And you never have had a breakfast at 
Liverpool Street, have you?” 

“Never in my life,” said John, with the deadly 
earnestness of a man on trial for a criminal offence. 

“So you see,” she said, with the prettiest air of 
vindictive triumph, “how much you know about 
him.” 

Whereupon she stiffly bade me good-evening, 
and the two went off together with a great air 
of patient endurance under cruel indignities. I 
never heard how it all ended, but I flatter my- 
self that my hint of surreptitious breakfasts at 
Liverpool Street had its effect, and Nora con- 
sented to cultivate a healthy morning appetite, 
in the secret dread of gastronomic treacheries 
on the part of John. All I know is that the 
next morning they appeared at the station in 
obviously radiant humour, and the lace hand- 
kerchief never fluttered after the departing train 
with a more bewitching benison and grace, 
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If I gave strict account of all the little touches 
of delightful comedy in John’s behaviour as a 
married man, I should fill reams of paper, and 
perhaps after all spoil the comedy; for there are 
many things much too delicate and elusive for so 
obscure a medium as printer’s ink. 

Thus, for example, for about six weeks I was 
the interested and amused spectator of John’s 
painful attempts to develop a colour-sense and 
an artistic eye in relation to wall-papers and 
furniture. During that period he bought many 
journals not usually seen in the hands of men, 
and read them openly in the train with manifest 
avidity. So far as I could make out they con- 
tained articles and notes upon such subjects as 
Doing up the Home, An Artistic Home for Fifty 
Pounds, How to Renew Old Furniture, etc., with 
many hints upon the value of cheap chintz in 
home decoration, the gracefulness of bamboo in 
drawing-room arrangement, and elaborate pleas for 
dead and faded colours in wall-papers, as against 
primary colours, and patterns that included strange 
objects such as glorified cabbages, and kindred 
blossoming monstrosities. The pains which John 
took in mastering these unfamiliar elements of 
bourgeots zstheticism were intense and _ unre- 
mitting. His waistcoat pockets bulged with small 
patterns of wan-coloured silks and tapestries, and 
his outer pockets with examples of yellowish-grey 
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wall-papers. He lived in a splendid dream of 
transformed living-rooms and beatified bedrooms. 
He even condescended to consult me, with anxious 
earnestness, on the question.of blue and yellow 
versus green and yellow, as a harmonious and 
satisfying scheme of decoration. The exact stages 
of John’s art-education I can scarcely state, but I 
could not fail to observe its abrupt conclusion. 
For two successive days Nora herself came to town 
with us, also returning with us in the evening, very 
tired, but obviously excited and triumphant. I 
judged from this circumstance that she had taken 
matters into her own hands, and had settled all 
these complicated questions with swift feminine 
decision. It is certain that from the date of her 
journeys to town John’s interest in ladies’ journals 
and magazines suddenly ceased, and never showed 
the slightest sign of recrudescence. 

Now in every Paradise there is a serpent ; and 
toward the end of that summer I began to suspect 
a very perilous serpent indeed of being concealed 
in The Dovecote,as John had appropriately called 
his house. I felt a growing certainty that the 
house was both damp and badly drained. It was 
pretty enough with its high-pitched roof and red 
chimneys, which was all that the jerry-builder had 
aimed at; but it was manifestly built of the 
refuse of the brick-kiln, and it stood low, in a 
shaded hollow. More than once, as I had sat 
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in the charming little drawing-room on summer 
evenings, I thought I had detected the abominable 
odour of sewer-gas, and I knew that I had seen, 
after two wet days, an ancient discoloration of 
damp reasserting itself through the fresh, new 
paper. What was worse, as autumn came on, 
Nora certainly began to look pale, and her soft 
vivacity seemed clouded. At last, as Loxley and 
I were coming home one day, I said to him, 
“Look here, old fellow, I know how fond you 
are of your house, but do you think it is really 
healthy ?” 

“What’s wrong with it?” he said. “It’s the 
prettiest house in Chingford, and we ave very fond 
of it. Nora’s never tired of praising it, you know.” 

“Well, nothing that I know of, of course. But 
you see it stands low, and I should think it is 
damp, and very likely not well drained.” 

“it isea hitle damp, the trepited's” “but I’ve 
lived in it six years and never taken any harm. 
I bought it out of a Building Society, and the 
people at the office assured me the drainage was 
perfect.” 

“ Tt may beall right ; but if I were you I wouldn't 
trust the man who wants to sell a house or a horse. 
Look here, John,” I said bluntly, “the fact is, your 
wife hasn’t looked very well of late, and I have 
fancied there might be something wrong with the 
house, you know.” 
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“No, it’s not that at all,” said John, with a blush 
and a stammer, and then he whispered in my ear 
something which fully accounted for Nora’s pallor. 
When the blush faded away I was surprised to 
notice that his face had a worn and anxious look, 
and was quite pale. 

As we walked home, through the grey closing 
of the night, he began to talk rapidly and pas- 
sionately, in just that strain of rhapsody which 
had startled me so much when he first told me 
how he loved Nora. 

He said, “You remember how I told you that 
I was afraid to leave Nora a moment in the days 
before we were married, because I imagined all 
sorts of things happening to her? Well, it’s worse 
now. I’m badly frightened. I can’t look at the 
poor little woman, you know, without my heart 
sinking. It seems to me life is horribly unequal. 
Think of all she has to go through, and here am 
I with no power at all to help her. There’s an 
altered look in her eyes, and when she smiles her 
lips seem to tremble, and her hands are thin and 
listless. 1 feel as though I had injured her, as 
though I had committed some abominable crime 
upon her. I wake in the night, too, with my 
imagination full of fearful activity, and I see the 
faint light upon her face, throwing purple shadows 
under her closed eyes, and I think—Yes, she will 
die, and that is just how she will look when she is 
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dead. She will be cold and quiet on this bed, only 
the shadows will be deeper on her face, and her 
hands will be folded. And then I rise softly, and 
turn the light up, and notice how the little blue 
veins stand out on her forehead, and how sweet, 
and fair, and tired she looks, and I stoop and kiss 
her mouth, just to make sure that it breathes. 
And sometimes I have fancied that there was no 
breath, and I have stood there stark with horror, 
beside a body which I have slain. Yes, it’s 
horrible. Oh, Nora, Nora, dear, don’t die— 
don’t!” 

“Hush, hush, my dear fellow,” I cried. “ You’re 
not well. Come, be a man, and pull yourself 
together.” . 

He stood still an instant, and wiped the sweat 
from his face. 

“T can’t help it,” he said. “I didn’t quite know 
what I was saying. No one ought to have heard 
me saying these things. But I think them all the 
same, and they torture me.” 

“Trll be all right,’ I said cheerfully. “Don’t 
worry. When God gives you the little child 
youll both be happier than you have ever been, 
you know.” 

“No, I don’t know,” he said. “I don’t want 
the child. I only want Nora. When God gave 
me Nora, He gave me all I am likely to ask for 
in this world, or the world to come either, for that 
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matter. But there, forgive me for making a fool 
of myself. Only when you said Nora looked ill 
you frightened me, and upset me.” 

The winter wore away in misty frosts and fogg 
thaws. About the beginning of February an old 
lung-trouble of mine gave me some uneasiness, 
and I took the opportunity of a two months’ 
holiday in the south of France, so that April was 
well advanced when I returned to Chingford. 
The first question I asked on my return was, 
“Well, what about the Loxleys?” 

“We've not seen much of them,” said my wife. 
“It has rained every other day, and with you 
away I did not care to go out much. John has 
called half-a-dozen times, but he was always in 
a hurry to get home. I have only seen Nora once, 
and I must say she looked sadly changed. I really 
don’t think it’s very healthy down in that hollow 
where they live. I know the ground all round is 
like a sponge this weather.” 

I was startled at hearing my own fears expressed, 
for I had never spoken of them. 

“But does she look any worse than—than she 
should ?” I said lamely. 

“Tm afraid so,” said my wife. “She looks 
prettier than ever, poor child, but her face is 
pinched, and her eyes have a look I don’t like. 
Do you know, if anything happened to her, I 
believe it would kill John.” 
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I said nothing, but I determined that on the 
morrow I would see John, and have it out with 
him about the house. He was just the sort of 
fellow, I reflected, to have all sorts of things wrong 
in a house, and know nothing about them. If 
there was anything seriously wrong they could 
come and stay with us as long as they liked. It 
was no use standing on ceremony in an affair like 
this. I knew John’s imperturbable ways, and his 
love for his house, but I also knew his adoration 
of Nora, and thought that if every just argument 
failed, I could easily dissolve his stubbornness by 
the suggestion of her peril. 

So I slept that night, peaceful in the conscious- 
ness of my benevolent intentions, and while I slept 
the Shadow halted and hovered at the door of 
John Loxley. It was an unkindly Shadow from 
the first, and the gift it brought was evil. The 
child was born dead, and when the doctor saw it 
there were certain signs that made him grave. For 
he knew what had killed it, and if men were 
punished according to their sins in this world, the 
man who built the Dovecote would have a very 
frail chance of cheating the gallows. 

Then there began a long and terrible fight for 
the life of poor Nora. Sometimes the Shadow at 
the door was repulsed for a while, but as the days 
wore on it crept steadily nearer, and entered the 
little hall where Nora’s drawings hung on the walls, 
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and slowly moved up the pretty stairs to that quiet 
room where she lay. I saw John every day, but 
a pressure of the hand and a word was all that 
was possible to either of us. His face wore a 
ghastly pallor, and his blue eyes were large with 
pain, heavy and red-rimmed with sleeplessness. 
He never left her. That great and honourable 
firm in the City, known on all subscription lists 
where alms are done before men with an eye 
to the reputation of the almsgiver, did not show 
up very well in this hour of John’s trouble. 
They made strong representations that the life or 
death of insignificant women at Chingford ought 
not to be permitted to disturb the machinery of 
commerce, and ordered John back to his post on 
threat of dismissal. John did not so much as read 
their letters. The machinery of the entire universe 
might have broken down, and he would neither 
have known nor cared. He sat by her side all 
day, holding one little wasted hand in his, and 
waiting for the long-delayed signs of consciousness. 
He read nothing, did nothing, saw no one. But 
he knew that the Shadow was creeping up the 
stairs, and he heard the stealthy steps of the Arch- 
enemy draw nearer every day. 

It was on Saturday, in the mid week of April, 
when John came to my door, late in the evening. 
He had a curious request to make. He said that 
there were signs of returning consciousness, and 
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the next few hours would settle everything. 
Would I wait in the lane, just outside the garden 
gate, for the news? I did not stop to think twice, 
but immediately put on a thick ulster, and walked 
back with him. He went into the house, and I 
lit a cigar, and began slowly to walk up and down 
the quiet lane. 

It was a still night—still and warm. The wind, 
as it passed through the Forest, set a thousand 
censers of spring swinging, and the air was full 
of sweet resinous fragrance. The windows of the 
room where Nora lay stood wide open, and so 
quiet was the night that I could hear all that went 
on in the sick-room. I ought not to have listened, 
perhaps, but I could scarcely help it, and in such 
a night silence as this a man’s ears are sharpened, 
so that the least sounds become audible at great 
distances. It must have been about midnight 
when a clear, shrill laugh shattered the silence, and 
from that moment I heard almost every word that 
Nora said. She was speaking rapidly and discon- 
nectedly, in a sort of thrilling whisper. The words 
seemed to come in gusts and eddies of utterance. 

“ And now we will be so happy, all by ourselves. 
There’s a smell of roses everywhere. . . . Roses, 
roses, all the way. Some one wrote that, but I 
can’t think who it was. Oh, John, dear, I can’t 
play to-night; I can’t really. Perhaps not any 
more. My fingers are so cold. I don’t in the 
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least know what’s the matter, but I think some one 
has been putting the keys of the piano in the 
refrigerator. And when I touch them the frost 
goes “up ‘my “arins. .. . Ismet it) funny Pr Pancy, 
icing the piano! Poor little fingers—yes, kiss them, 
dear—between your lips—so—so.” . 

The voice ended with a childish quaver, between 
a sob and a laugh, and I could hear John soothing 
her. A tall, spare figure obscured the light for an 
instant, and I knew it for the doctor’s. I could see 
that he was measuring something into a glass. 
Then there was dead silence again, and I could hear 
the twigs rubbing one against the other in the 
hedge as the wind passed. 

A few moments later her voice began again. 
This time it was louder, a high, soft treble, ineffably 
mournful. 

“John, John, dear, I don’t think I can stop any 
longer. I don’t really. I know the baby wasn’t 
pretty at all.... Ugh! it was ugly. But I don’t 
like leaving it even if it was ugly. It’s got no 
name, and what'll it do when it goes up to heaven 
withouta name? They’ll say, ‘ What’s your name?’ 
And it won’t have any. ... And they won't let 
it come in. And there it’ll be, all cold and alone, 
outside the gates, and the other little children in 
gold frocks will look through the gates, and make 
faces at it. And some one ’ll say to God, ‘ There’s 
an ugly little baby outside the gates there. And 
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God'll say, ‘Whose is it?’ And they’ll say, ‘No 
one knows. It’s a kind of lost baby” And God’ll 
say, ‘Where’s its mother?’ And they’ll say, ‘She 
hasn’t come yet. She’s too busy.’ And God’ll say, 
‘Well, I don’t mind keeping it warm in my arms 
for a little while, but I can’t have it all the time, 
because I’m busy, too. So you'd better tell the 
mother to come as fast as she can. I know her 
name if you don’t. It’s Nora Loxley, an’ she lives 
at the Dovecote’ An’ oh, John dear, you won’t mind 
my going, will you? An’ p’r’aps when I get there 
it won't be ugly after all, for itll grow beautiful 
against God’s bosom, and then I'll ask God to let 
you see it. No, you mustn’t stop me, dear, for 
*tisn’t far, you know, not near so far as the station, 
an’ the nights are quite light now, so it’s quite safe. 
No one’ll do me any harm if I say, ‘I’m only Nora 
Loxley, from the Dovecote, you know, and I’m 
going to find my baby, ’cause God says I must.” 

“ Doctor, doctor,” I heard John cry, “can no- 
thing be done?” 

“ Be patient,” answered a grave voice. “I think 
her mind is clearing itself. It'll clear before the 
end.” And I knew by the curious sharp inflexion 
of the words that the grave voice was near break- 
ing, and that the doctor was stifling a sob in his 
throat. 

The silence became appalling. I seemed to hear 
the earth breathing, and to feel the heave of the 
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mighty bosom beneath my feet. I could dis- 
tinguish the sharp tinkle of a glass in the sick- 
room, the soft thud of a foot moving across the 
floor, the creak of a board. Once Nora’s voice 
broke out in dreadful irresponsible singing— 


“Once in the days beyond recalling, 
Once in the golden days,” ... 


Then it wavered and fell, resuming joyously, 
“ All gold you know, John dear. Great dawns all 
of gold, with the little hours like gold buttercups 
stuck round their foreheads. That’s a funny 
notion, isn’t it? . . . Well, now, that’s too bad,—it’s 
beginning to rain. And it’sever so cold. And the 
rain is washing all the gold away. Go away, you 
grey ugly things. You're only dead days after all, 
and the gold paint’s all dripping off you, an’ it’s 
getting so dark.” 

I really couldn’t stand this. Why will people 
in delirium remember just the things that are most 
poignant in the memory? How often had I heard 
the poor soul sing that song, with John standing 
near, stooping in the twilight to kiss her hair softly 
as she sang? I began to choke, and moved away 
to the end of the lane, where I smoked in silence, 
thinking my own sad thoughts, and wondering 
what I should do if this trouble ever came on me. 

It was close upon the dawn when I came back 
to the garden gate. Thank God, it was a quiet, 
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tender voice that was speaking now. So quiet, 
so tender. 
“Oh, John, darling, let me take your dear head 


in my arms just once... for it’s the last time. 
Yes, dear, it is really. And we’ve loved each 
other so... nobody ever loved more I think, 


only it’s been for such a little time. It’s worth 
having lived to have had one perfect year, one 
little year, without a cloud, all to ourselves. It 
has been so good while it lasted. And God has 
taken it away so soon... .Well, God will owe us all 
the more, won’t He, dear? And God always pays. 
. .. And, do you know, dear, I’ve something to 
confess. . . . I—I don’t think I thought much of 
you when we first met. It was at the Mac- 
phersons’ party—do you remember? But when 
you danced with me I looked deep into your eyes, 
and I said to myself, ‘ That’s a good man. And 
when you held my hand at parting that night I 
knew I felt glad. And when I woke next morning 
I knew I wanted you, wanted you so much... . 
I would stay, if I could. I thought once how 
sweet it would be to grow old together. But I’m 
so tired ... your little woman is so tired... 
and I only want to come close to you, and go to 
sleep.” 

“You dear, dear woman!... Oh, Nora!” I 
heard John sob. 

“Oh, such pain, John dear, such pain! Here, 
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just here, where the baby should have lain. Ah, 
it’s so good of you to kiss me there. . . . I don’t 
think itll hurt any more now. Not any more... . 
And I’m not afraid to go. ’Tis roses, roses, all the 
Wave ys 

There was a long silence, and it deepened. It 
came upon me suddenly that I should hear the 
voice of Nora Loxley no more. I knew that 
already she was as dead. The mystery of death 
seized upon my senses, and solemn and fantastic 
images grew before my mind. I seemed to see 
the gates of life hanging wide, as in some captured 
city, and the dumb, astonished garrison flying 
hither and thither in implacable panic. They 
rallied, struggled fruitlessly, broke, and again were 
swept away before the oncoming conqueror. 
Behind each barricade of valve and tissue they 
renewed the stubborn fight, only to be driven 
further back upon the last innermost obstinate 
citadel of sentience. And in that citadel the soul 
still sate invincible, with eyes intent on the darken- 
ing keyboard of being, as the last man might bend 
with knit brows in some beleaguered city before 
the coils of telegraphic wire, flashing hither and 
thither insane, frantic, impossible demands for 
help. Alas! there was no voice to answer, nor any 
that regarded. The suburbs of that beleaguered 
city of life had already fallen. At each captured 
outpost death had ranged his alien soldiery. The 
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call for help vibrated on unanswering air. The 
intricate vast coil of living nerves that had but 
a moment since responded with such sensitive 
alacrity now hung inchoate, tangled, disconnected, 
and could respond no more. 

Deeper and deeper grew the silence. It seemed 
to flow out of the open window, and spread across 
the world like a wave. It was tideless as the 
atmosphere, a soft sea of tranquillity submerging 
everything. 

The dawn was coming up, all rose and peari— 
one of those dawns of which Nature fashions no 
replica, born out of the immensity of things, 
unmated in the loneliness of its perfection. Not 
a leaf stirred, not a bird twittered. The earth 
hung breathless, gazing on the vision. 

Suddenly, I saw a hand at the window, and with 
a click the window closed, and the blind fell. A 
moment later the door opened, and John Loxley 
stood in the porch. He stared straight into the 
dawn, and all its splendour struck across his tired 
face. He said nothing; he did not even beckon 
me; he had one hand laid upon his lips, as though 
he were whispering “ Yusk”; the other was lifted 
in the light, so that the gold of day seemed to 
bathe it. I lifted my hat and stood silent too. 
A spell seemed to hold us both. We seemed 
waiting for that dear soul to pass us, on her way 
to those skies of pearl and rose. Did she pass 
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us? Did she pass in that gust of rose-fragrance 
that filled the air a moment—John’s roses, which 
she stooped to gather as she went? All at once 
the silence ended as if at some concerted signal. 
With a rush of life the world woke up, and the 
birds broke into full chorus, and the wind of dawn 
began to blow, driving great flakes of rose and 
gold before it as it came. Then John turned, and 
went in, and closed the door, and I went home 
without a word. 

John Loxley is still to be seen in a narrow pen 
of wood and glass on the premises of Spinkerton 
and Higgs, the well-known warehousemen of the 
city of London. He is getting grey, and has the 
reputation of being the most taciturn of men. He 
has no interests in life, reads no papers, never 
votes, and rarely expresses an opinion on any 
kind of subject. In the spring and summer he 
grows roses, and in the long winter nights he 
ponders the unintelligible pages of Swedenborg’s 
Arcana Celestia. “Dull, colourless, uninteresting,” 
are adjectives which I have often heard applied 
to him. When I hear them I smile sadly, re- 
membering that I once witnessed the transforma- 
tion of John Loxley, and I wonder how many 
other dull fellow-mortals, who move. with tired 
faces under the grey of London, have known 
similar transforming hours, and found nochronicler. 
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But night is the time for the sad, 
When the plentiful peace of the stars 
Like dew on the weary is shed ; 


And Life, with tis fissures and scars, 
Its stains, and its tombs of the dead, 
Its ghosts that are evil or mad, 


Is touched with transfiguring grace, 
And silence, soft-footed and bright, 
Like a nurse rocks the children to sleep. 
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« ARN on wi’ yer. I’m sick o’ yer cantrips. 
Yer know well enough yer can’t go, sa 
what’s the use of botherin’ ?” 

It was a hot night in May, and the evening of 
Whit Monday. This year May had not forgotten 
to be gracious, and there had been a burst of 
warmth, which had set the sap spinning in the 
grimy trees a full month before its time, and had 
so stirred the blood of the sparrows that they 
spent their boundless leisure in audacious revels 
under the very eyes of the public. It seemed to 
have had a similar effect on “’Liza.” Her proper 
name was Elizabeth Stark, but no one had ever 
called her anything but “’Liza” since she could 
remember. Usually it was pronounced “’Lizer.” 

Even in cities there are sensitive people who feel 
the effect of the seasons. In autumn the blood 
thins and becomes cold, and such people persuade 
themselves that they are dying with the year. 
On the thirty-first of December they are at the 
lowest ebb of vitality, and are on speaking terms 


with Death. More or less this comradeship with 
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mortality lasts through January, and if the days 
are heavy with fog and grey with rain it will 
endure so late as the middle of February. Sud- 
denly there comes a day of spring sunshine, when 
the houses look white and the windows sparkle, 
and a sweet, clean air blows down kitchen areas 
and even invades muddy backyards, and then 
Death begins to strike his camp, and depart. 
Die? Not a bit of it. Life is worth living after 
all, and we intend to live. Down at the end of 
the street the French piano rattles out in vibrant 
staccato Dazsy, Daisy, ['m half crazy, all for the 
love of you, and a briskness comes into heavy 
feet, and a gleam into dull eyes. The blood 
begins to hum along the veins again with the rush 
of arising tide. The torpor of winter is over, and 
once more we are awake, eager, alive, and con- 
scious of an exigent appetite for joy. 

This is a cockney version of /nz the spring a 
brighter tris glows upon the burnished dove. It does 
not sound so fine, but it is quite as authentic. 

‘Liza was a tall, slight girl, with dark eyes, black 
hair, and pale cheeks. She moved about the house 
with trained quietness, and was for this, and other 
reasons, pronounced by her mistress “a treasure.” 
One reason was that she was cheap. Another was 
that she never wanted to go out. When her turn 
came for a night out she usually looked at the 
weather, and always found that it did not suit her. 
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‘No, ma’am, thank you,” she would say, “I’m 
not very strong, and I’m afraid of damp. I think 
I would rather stay in.” 

She would then turn away with an air of 
conscious martyrdom, and with her usual soft 
step glide upstairs to her bedroom, where she 
would spend a couple of hours with her chin 
buried in her hand, apparently engaged in a 
minute study of the backyard, or such glimpses of 
it as could be gained through the rainy darkness. 
At these solitary vigils she was rarely interrupted. 
Her fellow-servants thought she was mending her 
clothes, and her mistress, who was a high church- 
woman, had hopes that she was saying her prayers. 
Both agreed that the peculiar habits of ’Liza were 
of an order that argued a most superior sense of 
respectability. 

It was this general respectability of ’Liza’s be- 
haviour that made her present conduct the more 
extraordinary. Ever since the morning she had 
been sitting in the kitchen, with her hands clasped 
before her, in complete inaction. There was a 
rigidity in her attitude which indicated a strong 
hysteric strain. Her face was paler than usual, 
and there were shadows under her dark eyes. 
Even her usual neatness showed signs of disturb- 
ance, and her hair was rough and tumbled under 
her white cap. Bells rang here and there, but 
’Liza did not answer them. She gave no explana- 
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tion of her conduct, except to repeat at intervals, 
like an obstinate child, “I want to go out.” 

“Garn on wi’ yer,’ said the red-faced cook for 
the twentieth time, as she turned away from the 
fire, and looked at the girl. “I wonder yer ain’t 
ashamed of yerself. Yer know well enough there’s 
six people comin’ to dinner to-night, an’ I’d like to 
know ’ow on earth yer kin go out? Yer’ve hid 
’undreds of chances to go out and niver took ’em, 
and now, to-night of all nights, yer want to go out. 
Yer jest be reasonable, and yer shall ’ave my turn 
to-morrer night. Drat it, there’s that bell agin, an’ 
there yer sit as if yer was froze. Yer'll’ave missis 
down on yer directly, an’ it’ll serve yer right, it will.” 

“To-morrow night won’t do,” said the girl. 
“T want to-night. I want to go out, I want to 
go out, I want to go out!” she cried, in a wild 
crescendo, flinging her hands up over her head. 
“It’s as hot as hell down here. I’m stifled. I’m 
dyin’. I want some fresh air. I want to see them 
leaves all green against the sky, and hear the birds, 
and get a drop of water to cool my parched tongue. 
Poor soul in hell, will no one pity me, for I am 
tormented in this flame? Does God know how 
hot it is when He puts poor souls into hell? God 
Almighty, won’t you let me go out ?” 

The girl stood up, and began tearing open the 
bosom of her dress. She tore her cap off and 
danced on it. Her dark hair fell down and spread 
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out round her like a fan in the wildness of her 
movements. She swept a dozen plates off the 
dresser, and kicked their clattering fragments 
along the flagged floor. Then, in an instant, she 
collapsed, and lay with her head bent back against 
the kitchen coal-scuttle in a dead faint. 

*Liza had.a good deal more water than she had 
asked for during the next ten minutes. An hour 
later she was going about her work with her usual 
orderly method. Her face was a shade paler, but 
there was nothing else to indicate the violent 
hysteria of the morning. The six people came to 
dinner in due course, and ’Liza had the edification 
of hearing Mrs. Canonbury explain the various 
delinquencies. of her servants sevzatzm to her 
neighbour between the soup and the fish. The 
Rev. Thomas Glozer, who had a fashionable church 
in the suburbs, and was a distant relation of his 
hostess, took up the same wondrous tale with 
great jocularity, and said a good many scathing 
things about the truly original ignorance of his 
last cook, who had upon one occasion made horse- 
radish sauce without vinegar, 

“ Liberty’s the great cry nowadays,” he remarked 
with oratorical emphasis. “But we must be fit 
for it, my dear madam, before we can enjoy it. 
Don’t you think so? We give our servants too 
much liberty, and their heads get so full of nonsense 
that they take no interest in their work,” 
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As the Rev. Thomas Glozer was wont to boast 
that there were no servants or “that sort of people” 
in his church, and had never in his life spoken to 
a servant except to give an order, nor had ever 
conceived it his duty to penetrate the dingy 
Inferno where his own meals were prepared, it 
may be cheerfully conceded that he did not know 
what he was talking about. Not that this is 
unusual. The Rev. Thomas Glozer made a live- 
lihood by quite impossible weekly expositions of 
subjects which he did not understand. 

The dinner dragged on its dull course with that 
monotony of trivial gabble peculiar to the assem- 
blies of the farvenu. The eight human feeding 
machines at the table discharged their functions 
with appalling completeness. *Liza moved round 
the table with soft step and stolid eyes. No one 
gave her a thought, although the misdoings of her 
class, especially on such saturnalia as Whit Monday, 
were discussed with freedom, particularly by Mr. 
Glozer, who had preached on the subject the 
previous Sunday, and was so pleased with his 
epigrammatic smartness on that occasion, that he 
was anxious to repeat as much of his sermon as 
he could remember as a substitute for conversation. 

At last the dreary function was over, and as the 
guests had come only for the dinner, and lived at 
considerable distances, they departed as soon as 
they decently could. ’Liza let them out, and the 
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Rev. Thomas Glozer, who was indebted to her 
for help in the right adjustment of an overcoat to 
a remarkably corpulent figure, slipped a three- 
penny bit into her hand. It was his boast that 
he was always generous to inferiors. 

It was not very much after ten o’clock, and the 
night was clear and fresh. The cool air came in 
long sighs, bearing with it a smell of gardens and 
flowery hedges; it was the authentic wind of the 
country which had lost itself in London, and was 
sighing up and down the sultry streets wondering 
how it would ever get out any more. The girl 
stood at the door a moment breathing the fragrance. 
There was nota soul stirring on the long terrace. 
The footsteps of the last guest vibrated sharply in 
the distance, and then were swallowed up in the 
great silence, as he left the pavement and took 
the softer track of the road. A yellow light flared 
along the north, but at all other points the sky 
was an unperturbed purple rising into blue-black 
at the zenith, and full of stars. People talk of the 
peace of the stars. It is the emptiest rhetoric, for 
in truth there is nothing in nature so fruitful of 
agitation. A starry sky presents a spectacle which 
makes us feel that nothing that we can do or say 
matters very much, and that we and all our doings 
are of an insignificance so absolute that words 
cannot utter it. "Liza, who had successfully passed 
the sixth standard, knew enough of the vastness of 
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the heavens to feel something of this, though in 
a form that was at once vague and intense, vague 
as to knowledge, intense as to feeling. Unknown 
to herself the stars gave a determining touch of 
crystallisation to her destiny that night. 

There ran along her nerves a keen hysteric 
shiver, and she felt her will slipping out of control 
again. Why should she not go out after all? 
Who cared? Besides, there was a real reason for 
this desire to get out, which lay behind all imagined 
ones, of which she was stealthily aware. It took 
a very few moments to get a hat and jacket, and 
then she glided out, softly closing the door behind 
her. She knew that the cook would leave the 
back door open for her, and inconvenient explana- 
tions might be postponed to some other hour. 

She walked on in an ecstasy of thoughtlessness 
till she had left the squares and terraces of respect- 
ability far behind her, and had struck into a flaring 
main road up and down which ’buses rumbled 
and cars jingled. The road was crowded. Tired 
women pushed superannuated perambulators, in 
which children slept with heads hanging over the 
sides. Here and there a man carried a baby, and 
boys and girls with bits of green foliage dragged 
at his heels. There was shouting, yelling, the 
braying of accordions, the shrieking of music-hall 
choruses in every conceivable key, and dominating 
all the eternal roll and rumble of a_ thousand 
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wheels. The crowd all swept one way—London- 
wards. The cars travelling in the other directions 
were relatively empty. To avoid the crowd ’Liza 
stepped into a *bus going northward. It took her 
to Hampstead, which she reached just as the 
clocks were striking eleven. 

On Hampstead Heath Bank Holiday was in its 
last throes. Up the hill leading from the station 
the naphtha lamps still flared, the three-shots-a- 
penny guns cracked at long intervals, and there 
was still loud laughter and the shouting of coster 
pleasantries. But the darkness, jealous of its 
rights, was slowly rolling down from the ridges 
like a tide, and washing out the profanations of 
man. Light after light disappeared, and tired 
showmen were busy packing up the paraphernalia 
of their trades. A man and woman, with arms 
round each other’s waists, passed out of the flare 
of the lights, and were instantly swallowed up in 
the cool glooms that lay beyond. From distant 
parts of the heath came the sound of voices, and 
one heard in the still air the feet of strayed 
revellers brushing the bushes as they passed. 
Farther up the road there was one point where 
the lights flared brightest, and a small crowd still 
lingered. The crowd stood round a man and 
woman who were dancing vigorously to the in- 
spiring strains of an accordion. Just as ’Liza 
reached the circle the woman drew herself away, 
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wiping her hot face and panting, and the man 
walked round the ring with mock politeness asking 
for another partner. He asked a dozen times in 
vain. Just then his eye fell upon ’Liza. 

“Just one little dance, miss,” he begged. “I'll 
bet you ’avn’t danced to-day, and I know by the 
look on you you could dance a good ’un if you 
liked. Come on, miss, an’ we'll show ’em ’ow to 
CO jean 

Without a word ’Liza stepped into the ring. 
The man was a fine, if not a finished dancer, and 
in a moment their feet took the rhythm of the 
music. *Liza was conscious only of a strong arm 
round her waist, of a mad exhilaration in her 
blood. Her pale face, thrown back a little, slowly 
gathered a look of ecstasy, a fixed and far-off 
look, as though unconsciously a mounting flame of 
passion possessed it, and transformed it. The fact 
was, she was trampling on respectability with every 
step. The primeval pagan in her nature had risen 
up and expelled the child of decency and con- 
vention. With a gesture she flung her hat off, 
and her black hair began to fall about her 
shoulders. 

She heard the murmur of the spectators, she 
felt the close grip of the arm around her waist, 
but it was in an unconscious and impersonal 
fashion, as we perceive things in dreams. Her 
whole being had reduced itself to one ultimate 
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fact—the rapture of motion. She could have danced 
on to the world’s end like to this; to its end and 
beyond it; out, out through starry spaces and 
abysms, through blue roads where the star-dust 
sparkled round her feet. Ah! how it flew around 
her as she moved, star-dust, driven upward by 
the whirl of happy feet—star-dust and flower- 
dust, the golden pollen of a million flowers, clouding 
the air with a yellow mist, intoxicating the senses 
with infinite fragrances. The trees stooped down 
and danced too; the very earth responded with 
elastic thrills beneath her tread. On, on—why 
should such a joy as this ever end? How good 
it would be to dance on through the shadows of 
what men call death like this—to dance, to die— 
to die, to dance! To glide up and up the steep 
slopes of air, to insult stern clouds with laughter 
as you passed, clouds that stood black and beetle- 
browed like angry watchers—and so to whirl on 
before the unimaginable fronts of principalities 
and powers, thrones and dominions—ah, they were 
Scripture words—but who cared? Why should 
any one care any more for anything? 

It had all ceased in an instant, like the cracking 
of a string that makes the music mute. 

“ You'll just take your hand off her this moment, 
mon, or by God I'll kill you!” 

The man who spoke was a big dark-browed 
fellow, with the shoulders of a giant. His step 
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was unsteady, but there was no mistaking the 
menace of his eyes, nor the threatening bulk of 
his strength. 

“No harm done, mate,’ said the other man. 
“T’m glad enough to get rid of her, for she’s 
pretty nigh danced me to death.” He looked with 
admiration at the girl, who stood dazed between 
the two men. 

The little crowd, perceiving that there was to 
be no fight, began to melt away. ’Liza picked up 
her hat, and twisted her tumbled hair into a knot. 
The man took her arm, and pushed her out into 
the belt of darkness, till they reached the deep 
shadows ofa tree. The girl shivered. 

“Liza,” the man began hoarsely, “what are you 
doing here ?” 

The girl turned to him with angry eyes, whose 
flame he must have felt even through the darkness. 

“ An’ what’s that to you, Jim Broadfoot ?” 

“Why, just this, lassie, that I’ve been looking 
all over London for ye this three months, an’ ye 
know why. Ive been to every laundry in London 
pretty near, askin’ for ye, because they told me 
you was gone to a laundry. I’ve stood about in 
squares and streets late and early thinking that 
by chanst you might comealong. God knows I’ve 
even been to places where they put the bodies of 
them as are drowned, thinking you might be there. 
As for the police, I’ve just asked them till I’m 
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tired, and they laughed at me. Eh, lassie, but 
you've been cruel hard on me, me as loves you so. 
I know I’ve been none so right as I ought to ha’ 
been, but, lassie, you’ve been cruel hard on me!” 

The girl laughed a shrill, immelodious laugh. 

“ Nay, lass, doant ’ee laugh. I can’t stand that. 
I’m fair sick for you, an’ I mean to keep you this 
time!” 

“An’ I’m fair sick of you, Jim, an’ all your 
ways. Go on looking in the places where they 
put dead bodies ; you'll find me there some day, I 
doubt.” 

“Can’t you never forgive, "Liza? Why must you 
be so cruel hard?” The man’s voice shook as 
he spoke. 

“ Cruel hard, is it?” she answered with passion. 
“*Tis me that has been used cruel hard, not you. 
Listen, an’ Vll tell you what'll make you feel 
different, ifso be youre a man. I don’t say you 
didn’t love me, Jim, but you know well eno’ you 
loved drink better. An’ I don’t say you didn’t 
mean me fair. You would have married me? Of 
course you would, Jim, but I wasn’t goin’ to marry 
you, to have a drunkard on my hands all my life, 
not even if I couldn’t be a honest woman any more 
without marryin’ you. That’s why I run away, 
Jim, an’ you'll never know what I suffered. Ah, 
my God, how I starved and begged, an’ was 
pointed at, an’ sent away from this place and that 
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as soon as they found how I was. Well, it’s over 
now. I can get my livin’, and keep the child 
too.” 

“ A child, lassie? A child? Say that again.” 

The big man swayed in the darkness as if he 
would have fallen. “My poor, poor lassie;’ he 
groaned. “Eh, to think of this, an’ me not knowin’ 
it. An’ me in this bewilderin’ place all the time 
looking for ’ee, an’ you starvin’.” 

“ An’ you drinkin’,” she said bitterly. 

There was along pause. Each felt that for the 
moment nothing more could be said. Emotion 
was exhausted. In the darkness the man stretched 
out his hands, and drew her to his bosom, and 
kissed her lips. She did not resist, but she did 
not respond. They left the shadow of the trees, 
and began to move slowly down the road. At the 
first gas-lamp ’Liza stopped, and said in a low voice, 
in which only the faintest echo of the previous 
passion vibrated, “I'll show you something, Jim.” 
She put her hand into the bosom of her dress, and 
drew out something white and warm. “That’s 
his little sock,’ she said, kissing it. “You kiss it, 
too.” 

“Can't I see him?” said the man humbly in a 
whisper. “I’m a bad fellow, I know, but p’r’aps 
I should be a better fellow if I saw him. It might 
help me like.” 


It was a new suggestion, and it had the merit 
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of interposing a practical aim amid the tumultuous 
swayings of feeling and emotion. Practical indeed 
but difficult, for it was midnight, and the woman 
who took charge of the child lived a mile or two 
away in Camden Town. Still, so much that was 
impossible had already happened that a new 
difficulty more or less did not count. The two 
set out in silence. It was a long walk through 
streets growing more and more deserted at every 
step. It was after one o’clock when they stopped 
at a mean house in a narrow street at Camden 
Town. There was a faint light in an upper window. 
Every other window in the street was dark as a 
closed eye. 

They knocked lightly, and then louder, till 
presently the window was thrown up, and a 
woman’s voice asked who was there. 

“Me, Mrs. Habden, ’Liza Stark. Dve come to 
bring you the money.” 

The window shut with a bang. A little later the 
door opened, and the two passed in. 

“?’Tis his father,’ said "Liza in a whisper to the 
woman. “He’s come on purpose to see him, 
because he couldn’t come no other time.” 

The woman, grumbling at being disturbed so 
late, led the way to the bedroom. In a rough 
deal box beside the bed, which served as a cradle, 
lay a child, flushed with sleep, with one little 
hand lying on the rough edge of the box, the 
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other doubled at his lips. They stooped, in a 
sort of awe, before the sleeping infant, this living 
bond that drew them from such different hemi- 
spheres of emotion, this bright flower of so much 
sorrow, for the man of imagined, for the woman 
of remembered agony. The faint candle on the 
mantle-piece threw strange shadows round them ; 
it was a living replica of Rembrandt’s Adoration 
of the Babe, only the worshippers were neither 
wise nor rich, nor had they any gifts to bring 
save love and wonder, and two guilty hearts. 

“T oughtn’t to love him ’cording to what good 
folks say,” said the girl, “but I do. My wee little 
lamb, who could help loving you?” 

“Can’t you love me, too, a little, lass?” said the 
man brokenly. “ Lass, you know I never meant 
ye no harm, an’ I’ve loved ye ever sin’ ye was a 
little bairn toddling along the green lanes to schule 
in the early morn. I mind ye yet, in your wee 
blue dress, and the glint o your ’ee, and the laugh 
o’ your lips. I mind how ye lay upon my breast 
like a little crooning dove that night we stood 
under the trees by the schule-house, when the 
thunder frighted ’ee. °Tis warm there yet, where ye 
lay. Mony’s the time in the cold nights I woke, and 
thought your head was there, an’ felt for it in the 
dark. Ay, lass, I’ve bin in Lonnon this six month, 
tho’ you never knew it, an’ I’ve starved too, an’ 
slept with nought but the cold stars over me, but 
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‘twas alway warm here, where you had bin. Won't 
’ee put your head there agin, my lass? I’m nought 
but a bad fellow, Pll ‘low, an’ I ain’t worth your 
lovin’, but I can be a good fellow if you'll love me 
true. “Specially now, for the wee bit chap’s sake. 
Ay, lass, but I owe ’ee summat for all that ye’ve 
gone through, an’ I'll pay ’ee well for it, if so be 
yell let me.” 

The child began to stir, and beat his little hands, 
and woke. Slowly the tiny lids lifted, and a pair 
of bright black eyes fixed themselves upon the light 
in solemn wonder. 

“Let me take him, lass; I'll hold him tender.” 
He drew the little child to his shoulder, and the 
child put out his hand, soft as velvet, to the rough, 
bearded face of the man, and lay content. 

Every breath of the child seemed to diffuse a 
warmth and softness on the air. It thawed the 
ice that had long lain about the heart of the 
forlorn mother, and liberated the old currents of 
passion that had once swept through her with so 
great a tumult. She sat with one arm thrown over 
the back of the chair, and her face was dropped 
upon it. Long sighs shook her frame, and she 
wept in complete abandonment. And far away, 
as in a dream, she saw scarred limestone hills, 
and deep green vales, and heard the voice of the 
dove in the trees, and tasted anew the bitter-sweet 
of love. 
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Then she rose suddenly, and flung herself at the 
knees of the man, and lay with her head upon 
them ; and the man’s hands and the babe’s met as 
they touched the bowed head. 


AN HISTORIC INGIDENT? | 
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O the prick of the blood and the bugle-blast, 
The clatter of steel and feet tramping past! 
God knows we've lost to the armutes of truth, 
But in our heart is the ache of youth 

And we've all marching home in the morning 
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LOSE behind the National Gallery there is 
a curious byeway called Orange Street, which 
appears to have been designed for no particular 
purpose, and to lead nowhere in particular. In 
the days when Sir Joshua Reynolds lived at the 
tall stucco-fronted house a stone’s throw away in 
Leicester Square, Orange Street may have been 
respectable, and among its inhabitants were a dozen 
men engaged in various mechanical crafts which 
served the fine arts ; but that is a long while ago. 
The only evidence of art which it boasts to-day is 
a dingy sign over a public-house, which represents 
(so far as can be discerned through the grime of 
generations) a group of men in wigs and pigtails, 
seated round a table, on which are various bottles 
and glasses, and a stand of clay pipes. The sign 
bears the unusual title of Ze March of Intellect. 
The March of Intellect, \ike everything else in 
Orange Street, has a frowsy and dismal air, but 
it is, nevertheless, the one spot in the street which 
shows signs of life. Its doors are polished to a 
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shoulders which have lurched against them. Its 
brass door-plates are kept shiny by the same 
process. It boasts no modern improvements, such 
as huge lamps and Argand burners; but its doors 
swing easily, and there is fresh sand upon the 
floors every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
You go down two steps on entering, which is 
awkward for those who arrive at its threshold in 
a state of disturbed equilibrium, and still more 
awkward for those who attempt to retire under 
similar conditions. Towards half-past eleven at 
night these steps present an insurmountable 
obstacle to home-loving men, who recognise in 
them the arrangement of a malicious Providence 
for the defeat of the best intentions. It is useless 
to struggle against Providence. 

The recruiting sergeant who hangs about the 
east facade of the National Gallery is well ac- 
quainted with this obscure tavern, and when he 
has found some youth whose poverty has made 
him dream wistfully of the relative affluence of a 
shilling a day, he usually proposes an adjournment 
to the March of Intellect. The very words have 
a wise and respectable ring in them, and seem a 
justification of the glowing programme of war and 
glory which it is his business to invent. In point 
of fact, the JZarch of Intellect is a soldier’s pub’. 
Thomas Atkins finds the beer good, and credit 
not impossible ; for is not the house kept by an 
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old soldier who marched to Delhi with Havelock, ° 
and in many arduous campaigns has learned com- 
passion towards the catholic affliction of human 
thirst ? 

The sergeant had just entered the tavern with 
two recruits on a cold evening of the first week 
of December, and was carefully taking stock of 
his game, when the doors opened quietly, and a 
lean, grey face came into the angle of the 
sergeant’s vision. 

“Hullo, ’'m jiggered if that ain’t Old Fish!” 
said the sergeant. 

“Who’s Old Fish?” said one of the recruits, 
who looked like a broken clerk, and had just 
emptied his glass at a gulp. 

“Don’t you ask no questions about Old Fish, 
my son,” replied the sergeant benignly. “ That’s 
only what we call ’im, ’cause he’s proclivious of 
good liquor. You jest wait till ’e’s ’ad a glass or 
two, and then you'll ’ear ’im talk. Old Fish 
knows a thing or two about my trade, you bet.” 

“Has he ever bin a soldier?” asked the other 
recruit with tepid eagerness. 

“Well, not exactly, but ’e knows a good deal 
more about it than them as ’as. You wait a bit, 
and you'll ’ear ’im talk.” 

The old man was a singular figure. His face 
was long and lean, his forehead full and high, 
his nose was curved like a beak, his eyes had that 
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tint of blue which sparkles, and were set beneath 
shaggy white brows. He was dressed in a long 
black frock-coat, which was buttoned tight, and 
accentuated the hungry slimness of his figure. 
He wore soiled drab gaiters over broken boots, 
and carried a black cane with a nickel-silver knob. 
He was clean-shaved, except the moustache, which 
was white and bristling. A rusty top hat was set 
jauntily upon his head, and his collar was frayed 
and dirty. In the buttonhole of his coat a 
Jubilee florin was fastened by a bit of blue 
ribbon. 

“What’s that medal he’s wearing, if he ain’t a 
soldier ?” asked the first recruit. 

“*’Tain’t no medal, my son,” said the sergeant, 
“only ’e thinks it is; ’e says ‘is father got it for 
meritorious service at Waterloo. There’s some as 
says what’s wrong with Old Fish is that ’e’s given 
up ’is mind to lying, an’ don’t know now whether 
’e’s lying or not.” 

The old man had overheard the last words of 
the sergeant, and turned his head slowly toward 
the group at the table. 

“Hallo!” said the sergeant with great joviality 
of manner, before the old man could say a word. 
“ How are you, Fish? Glad to see you, /’ sure. 
We wos just a-talking about you, an’ I was a- 
tellin’ these Johnnies that you knew more about 
war by a bloomin’ sight than I did. Won’t you 
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come an’ sit down with us a bit? It ’ud be a 
real treat for these young chaps to ’ear you talk.” 

The old man gave an angry snort, and turned 
his back upon them. 

“That beer ain't good for one brought up as 
you wos brought up,” continued the sergeant 
meditatively. “I should say ’ot gin ’ud suit you 
a sight better. ’Ot gin for Mr. Fish,” he concluded, 
with a thump of his big fist on the table, adding 
in a whisper to the two recruits, “ That'll fetch 
Hin, you llsee.” 

It did fetch him. The old man came at once 
to the table, and sat down without a word. His 
eyes sparkled at the savour of his favourite 
beverage. He sipped it slowly, and drew from his 
breast-pocket a blackened clay pipe. 

“ What I was a-sayin’ to these Johnnies when 
you come in providential,” said the sergeant ex- 
pansively, “wos that there ain’t no real danger 
in war, no more than there is in football, if you 
know ’ow to play the game. It’s all in the playin’ 
of the game, ain’t it, now ?” 

“ And in the players,” grunted the old man. 

“Yes, of course. In the players, as I was a= 
going on to remark,” said the sergeant. “I was 
just a-goin’ to talk about Waterloo to these young 
chaps when you come in, and when I see you, I 
says, ‘Here comes one as knows more about 
Waterloo than any man livin’, and one who, if ’e 
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’ad ’is rights, would be livin’ up in that great ’ouse 
by Hyde Park to-day, instead of ‘im they calls 
the Dook of Wellington. That’s what I was a- 
saying, wasn’t it, lads?” And the sergeant 
winked. 

The old man smiled, and his face grew eager. 

“ Won't you tell us the story ?” said the sergeant, 
judging that the moment had come to play his 
trump card. 

The old man straightened himself up, lit his 
pipe, and began slowly. 

“The sergeant was talkin’ about the Duke, lads. 
Well, as God’s in heaven, the Duke didn’t rightly 
win Waterloo at all. Anyways, he would have 
lost it but for my father, an’ so I’ve a right to 
say that it was my father that won it. An’ the 
singular thing is, my father warn’t a soldier at all ; 
which proves that it’s an easier thing to win battles 
than most folk suppose, an’ there’s plenty of people 
a vast sight cleverer than your Iron Duke, who 
never get a penny for their cleverness neither.” 

The old man looked fiercely into the three faces 
of his audience, as if eager to detect an incredulity 
on which to whet his temper. But the sergeant 
only smiled expansively, and said, “ Jest so,” and 
the two youths were gratified by the note of revolt 
in the old man’s speech, and saw nothing incredible 
in his statement. They also were in revolt ; and 
the beer they had drunk was begetting in them 
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the pleasant sense that they were quite as good 
as, and a shade better than, anybody else, Dukes 
included. 

“Well, now, you listen,’ he resumed, “an’ then 
you'll see the truth of what I say. 

“Do either of you chaps know Yarmouth? Of 
course you do. Every bloomin’ tripper knows it— 
leastways they know the beach, which is about all 
they want to know. I was down there myself once 
with a harp and a’cordion. The harp got drunk 
an’ the ’cordion bolted with the money, so I had 
to work my fiddle for all it was worth, an’ a tight 
job I had to get a bed an’ a meal out of it. 

“Well, Yarmouth is where my father was born, 
somewhere about 1790, as I guess. The place is 
all breaks and trippers now, and the beach penny- 
shows and niggers. But in those days things was 
different. It was a tight little town, with a high 
wall running round it, ’cept the seaward side, and 
big town gates, which were closed at night. My 
father’s folk lived down Friars’ Lane, close to a 
gate that was called Friars’ Gate. There was a 
good thing to be done in smuggling in those days, 
and many’s the keg of brandy and the parcel of 
silk and lace that’s been passed through the old 
Gate at night when no one. knew. But when 
father were a boy everybody was too frightened 
about Bonaparte to think of much else. He was 
expected to invade England, an’ no one knew 
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when he might come. There war’n’t no telegraphs, 
and so no one knew where he was for certain, but 
every one knew he was the sort of man to come 
just when he wasn’t expected. An’ even if he 
didn’t come himself, they knew that any morn a 
French man-o’-war might sail into the Roads an’ 
start bombarding the town when Nelson’s back 
was turned. So every night when the kids was 
put to bed they laid out their clothes neatly folded 
beside ’em, so I’ve heard say, for fear Bony might 
come in the night. An’ outside them gates there 
were waggons drawn up, and near by horses all 
harnessed an’ standin’ ready, so that at the sound 
of the first gun in the Roads the women and 
children might be driven off into the country 
as fast as the horses could gallop. People had all 
their silver and valoobles put away careful, too, 
most of ’em in coal-cellars, as the best sort o’ bank 
they knew. My grandmother had a big hole dug 
in her cellar, and put all her silver in it, an’ then 
had a load o’ coal shot on top o’ it, which was a 
pretty cute move, I take it. I’ve often wondered 
if she ever got it out again. I’ve heard o’ people 
dyin’ an’ forgettin’ where they put things. I’d rent 
that coal-cellar for a week, if I only knew where it 
were,” 

And here the old man heaved a meditative sigh. 

“ That wasn’t the only funny go, neither, by a long 
sight,” he continued. “They had the pressgang 
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too, and folk was pretty near as much afraid of 
that as they was o’ Bony. Recruiting sergeants 
didn’t walk up an’ down all day in the beastly 
drizzle tryin’ to find a chap as ’ud talk to ’em, 
an’ try soldierin’ or sailorin. They war’n’t so 
respectful of people’s feelings in them days. An 
officer ud go round to the shops an’ say, ‘ Have 
you got any ’prentices here? Give us their names, 
an’ where they live.’ Then, some night there ’ud 
come a nice quiet knock at the door of the house 
where the Johnny lived, an’ his mother ’ud say, 
‘Johnny, that say be Mrs. Smith comin’ round 
to say her darter’s got a baby, or her mother’s 
dead, but it’s just as likely to be some one after 
you. So you slip upstairs as fast as you can, my 
son, an’ get into the cupboard behind the best bed.’ 
Most houses in Yarmouth in them times had a 
secret cupboard or two. They papered them over 
to look like the walls, and pushed their old four- 
post beds agin ’em. When Johnny was safe in 
the cupboard they’d shove the bed close up agin 
it, an’ go down to the front door, an’ say as bold 
as brass, ‘Come in, ’bors, but there ain’t no Johnny 
here. He was here an hour ago, but he’s gone off 
to Norwich, sudden, on business. P’r’aps he knew 
you was coming. Very like, for he’s a cute lad is 
Johnny.’ Then they’d swear, and go up an’ down 
the house, shoving their cutlasses into feather beds, 
an’ the like, but never comin’ near that bloomin’ 
14 
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cupboard, where Johnny was holdin’ his breath for 
fear he’d sneeze. They hated Bony, did Yarmouth 
folk, but they war’n’t anxious to fight him. That’s 
why they papered their cupboards over. 

“Well, my father war’n’t one of the sort that 
was always skulking away from the press-gang, 
but somehow he were never taken, which was a 
sore trouble to him. There was nothin’ he would 
have liked better than going to sea under the king’s 
flag, but things never shaped that way for him. 
He was ’prenticed to a tailor, an’ p’r’aps the press- 
gang folk thought a tailor weren't much good to 
them, for you know it takes ten tailors to make 
a man. But at last his chanst came. 

“There was an old captain what lived in Friars’ 
Lane—that is, when he wasn’t on the salt water—by 
the name of Emms. I’ve seen him myself when I 
was a nipper, an’ as fine an ole man he were as 
ever you looked upon. He wore a long blue coat 
with brass buttons, and had his hair done up in 
a stiff gwewe, and his waistcoat had long flaps, which 
I particular remember, because he used to like us 
kids to sit on his knee, an’ take sweeties out of his 
waistcoat pockets. The war didn’t make much 
difference to Cap’n Emms. He sailed his ship— 
the John and Mary it were called—up an’ down 
the coast, an’ boasted that the French ’ud have a 
fine job to catch him, for it was as fast a little 
barque as was ever built, an’ he knew all the ins 
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and outs of the sandbanks down the east coast 
as he knew the lines on the palm of his hand. 
‘Gats’ they called ’em, you must know; sort 0’ 
gates I s’pase they meant, in an’ out between the 
great sands, over which the seas broke thick and 
frothy. An’ when Cap’n Emms were pursued, as 
often happened, he’d just run for one o’ them gats ; 
an’ the Frenchy not knowing the ways o’ the 
place ’ud as likely as not go slap upon the sand- 
bank, and break up. 

“Everybody in Yarmouth knew Cap’n Emms, 
an’ folks was proud o’ him. Every time the John 
and Mary came into Gorleston River they 
chuckled, an’ said, ‘Cheated ’em agen, Cap'n?’ 
An’ the Cap’n ’ud say with a snort, ‘Yes, an’ 
mean to, ’bor. Sometimes when he came home 
he'd have a fine tale to tell of how he’d been fired 
upon, an’ had run for the Roads off Lowestoft or 
Southwold, an’ left the enemy tacking up an’ down 
like mad, like a fly in a web, an’ sorry enough 
they ever give him chase. Folks got so used to 
the Cap’n comin’ home all right, that last of all 
they came to think the Frenchies were a poor lot, 
an’ that there war’n’t much to fear from ’em on 
the sea, anyway. They'd as soon have thought 
©’ Yarmouth steeple falling down as the John and 
Mary being took, an’ the Cap’n, by the time he’d 
told his twentieth tale of hair’s breadth escapes, was 
a kind o’ local hero. He told the truth, too, did 
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the Cap’n. No one ever knew Cap’n Emms tell a 
lie. He was a good Methody, and when he was 
at home always went to early prayer-meeting on 
Sundays, an’ had what they called ‘a class’ in his 
own house down Friars’ Lane on Sunday after- 
noons. There war’n’t no man more respeckit in 
Yarmouth town than Cap’n Emms, and he de- 
served it, too. 

“Well, it was because Cap’n Emms had such 
darned good luck that my father got his chanst 
at last o’ going to sea. The tailorin’ didn’t suit 
him, an’ he got ill) One day the Cap’n met him 
in the lane, an’ said, ‘Sonny, what you want is 
a clear sky and a rolling sea. You're a well-built 
young chap as ever walked, an’ ’tis a burning 
shame for you to squat all day with those long 
legs o’ yourn tucked up like a sitting hen’s. You 
come along o’ me for a voyage, an’ it'll make a 
man o’ you. Home rushed my father, and said, 
‘Mother, I ain’t well, an’ that you know, an’ Cap’n 
Emms wants me to go a voyage with’im. So you 
can put up my things, for I’m off with the tide 
to-morrow morn.’ 

“My grandmother was took aback at first, an’ 
wept an’ scolded, as was natural. There was 
half-a-dozen Yarmouth men somewhere or other 
in French prisons, an’ father was her only son. 
But she knew well enough he’d grown thin and 
peaky, an’ that work was pretty slack at his 
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master’s, so that that wouldn’t be no objection, an’ 
she knew in her heart that he needed a change. 
She'd lost all the other boys in consumption, an’ 
she didn’t want to lose him. An’ besides, she knew 
that Cap’n Emms were a good man, an’ a lucky, 
so that there war’n’t much danger of his comin’ to 
any harm on the John and Mary. So last of all 
she give her consent, an’ the next morning the 
John and Mary stood out to sea, with my father 
on board. 

“The Cap’n was goin’ round as far as Portsmouth 
this time, which was a little beyond his beat, him 
not going as a rule beyond London port. He 
knew well enough that he ran much bigger risks 
in the Channel than along the east coast, but he 
didn’t think o’ that. The war had been goin’ on 
for years, an’ he’d never seen the Frenchy that 
could touch him, an’ didn’t expect to. But this 
time his luck turned. He'd no sooner got out o’ 
Yarmouth Roads than he was chased, an’ what 
with head-winds an’ a heavy cargo had all his 
work cut out to run into the Thames. So he 
laid to off Woolwich, an’ took the precaution of 
getting a neat little nine-pounder aboard, an’ 
plenty of shot and powder, with a musket apiece 
for his men, an’ some cutlasses. He told my 
father straight that if he wanted to go back he 
would put him off at Woolwich, and pay his coach- 
fare back to Yarmouth, for it wasn’t part of his 
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programme to lead him into any danger. But my 
father, being young and full of spirit, laughed at 
the notion. He’d got a cutlass an’ a musket, and 
itched to use ’em. He was vain, too; an’ thought 
what a fine thing it ’ud be to come back to Friars’ 
Lane, an’ tell folk how he’d fought the Frenchies. 
In his own mind he’d given up the tailorin’ for 
good an’ all, an’ hoped that some way or other 
he’d find himself under the king’s flag before he’d 
done. So he laughed at the Cap’n, and the Cap’n 
made him come into the cabin, an’ gave him a 
glass of brandy, an’ prayed with him in good 
Methody style, an’ then they heaved anchor, an’ 
stood for the Channel. 

“Everything went well till they’d got through 
the Straits of Dover, an’ then heavy weather come 
on, with squalls an’ misty darkness. It was in 
November, an’ the days was short an’ dark. 
The John and Mary was busy tacking against a 
half-gale from the sou’-west, when out of the 
squall the Cap’n saw a large ship loom up. She 
was carryin’ all the canvas she could spread, an’ 
she had the English colours at her mast-head. 
Another squall came on, an’ when it cleared, there 
was the same ship, only a little nearer, rushing like 
a race-horse against the big seas. This time the 
Cap’n watched her careful through his glass, an’ 
didn’t like the look of things. It appeared to him 
that she had made up her mind to stand close to 
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the /okn and Mary. When, after a third squall, 
he saw that she was standing on the same course, 
he began to feel sure that he was being chased. 
It was true that she flew the Union Jack, but the 
Cap’n knew well enough that didn’t count for 
much. So he hoisted every stitch of canvas he 
dared carry, put his ship about, an’ began to run 
before the gale, being as near as he could judge 
in the excitement about mid-Channel. 

“It was about eleven o’clock in the morning when 
the chase began, and it went on all day. Some- 
times they lost sight of the Frenchy in the squalls, 
but always when the squall passed, there she were, 
running for all she was worth upon their heels. 
Presently one of the men, who'd been took about 
four years before, an’ had been in prison at Bou- 
logne, came to the Cap’n, and said, ‘That looks 
mighty like old Sourcuff, Cap’n. I know the cut 
on ’im.’ Surcouf, he meant; an’ the Cap’n, though 
he’d never met him, knew well enough who “e was. 
He came from Brittany, and had took scores of 
English vessels. He called his ship the Vengeur, 
and she was the fastest ship afloat. She was a 
privateer, an’ had done no end of damage. Sur- 
couf, by taking so many English prisoners, had 
learned to talk the language as well as a Frenchy 
can, which isn’t much, an’ it was known that he 
always treated his prisoners well. 

“<Tf that’s old Sourcuff, said the man, ‘ we 
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’aven’t a ghost of a chance. We'd better let ’em 
overhaul us, and be done wi’ it.’ 

“But Cap’n Emms wasn’t that sort of man. He 
didn’t often swear, havin’ give up strong language 
when he became a Methody, but he forgot all 
about his Methody habits now, an’ swore on end 
for five minutes. Then he said quietly, ‘God 
forgive me, I’m ashamed of myself, an’ got his 
little nine-pounder into train. ‘Ill soon see what 
the fellow’s made of—flag or no flag, he cried. 
But he’d forgotten there war’n’t a man aboard.who 
knew how to fire the gun properly. When he'd 
got it on board at Woolwich he’d never expected 
to have to use it. So, being as there was no one 
to help him, he primed an’ laid it to range him- 
self, an’ sent his shot bowling over the water. Of 
course it fell short, an’ never came near the 
Vengeur. Old Surcouf probably laughed at it; at 
all events, he didn’t take the trouble toreply. But 
the Cap’n went on firing, an’ the men cheered an’ 
helped. At last they got a shot home, an’ the 
Cap’n was a proud man for five minutes. After 
that he was a sorry man, for the Vengeur replied, 
and her shot went clean through the top-mast of 
the John and Mary. 

“There war’n’t much chanst for the John and 
Mary after that, but she did her best. The Cap’n 
did all he knew to get away, for he could see 
well enough that if it came to fighting at close 
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quarters he was beat. He luffed and tacked, and 
the John and Mary jumped about in the seas like 
a mad cow, with all her timbers groaning, and the 
green water rushing through her scuppers. Every 
time a squall come they hoped they’d get away in 
the darkness, but sure as ever it cleared, there 
stood the Frenchy, with her lying English colours, 
beating up upon their strake. The Cap’n hadn’t 
any time to look after his gun any more, so my 
father took charge o’ that, an’ a fine time he had, 
and enjoyed himself amazin’ as long as there was 
any shot left for him to play the fool with. It 
were a grand change from tailorin’ anyway, an’ it 
pleased him, and didn’t do no kind of harm to the 
Frenchy, more’s the pity. 

“When the night come on, which it did early, 
with the wind still risin’ an’ passin’ snow-storms, 
they thought they’d done the trick, for they didn’t 
see anything of the Frenchy for near an hour. But 
by six o’clock the moon got up, an’ they saw her 
sails a-glistening within ’arf a mile on’em. It was 
hide an’ seek, in and out of they snow-squalls all 
night, the moon rushin’ through the black clouds 
above, and they rushing over the black and silver 
seas beneath. The Cap’n kep’ on shoutin’ to his 
men all night, ‘Work away, lads, an’ we'll cheat 
‘em yet. An’ work they did, drenched to the 
bone, and the snow freezin’ on their hair; but it 
war’n’t no manner. 0’ use. When the day broke 
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the Vengeur lay alongside, an’ old Surcouf, for 
‘twas he, called on ’em in his best English to sur- 
render. My father see him, as he stood there in 
the bows, a little, fierce man, with black eyes an’ a 
red cap, an’ what must he do but try a musket- 
shot on ’im, which must have scraped him anyway, 
for he see the blood pouring from his fingers. In 
another moment the Frenchmen all came rushing 
up the deck of the John and Mary, with old 
Surcouf wavin’ his bloody hand at the head on 
‘em. The old Cap’n still stood at the helm, an’ 
when they challenged him to surrender, he shouted, 
‘Never! I only give up the helm with my life.’ 
‘I don’t want no bloodshed, cried Surcouf; but 
before he could speak, a Frenchy had cut the 
Cap’n down, an’ he lay there with a bloody froth 
on his mouth; an’ they had father down an’ 
gagged. 

“There war’n’t no one killed, however, ’cept the 
cabin-boy, an’ he war’n’t killed properly speaking ; 
he fell overboard in the scuffle, an’ nobody tried 
to pick him up. Cabin-boys didn’t fetch a good 
price in them days. It war’n’t likely they’d stop 
a nice little fight like that to send a boat after a 
squalling cabin-boy.” 

The old man stopped, and replenished his glass. 
The sergeant cried “ Bravo!” and ordered fresh 
drinks for the two recruits. As the old man had 
gone on with his story a peculiar change might 
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have been noticed in him. His eyes sparkled, his 
lean grey face glowed with animation, his frame 
stiffened, and the drink-sodden wreck of the 
London pavement had put on the aspect of a 
man, and a brave one. The broken clerk had un- 
consciously squared his own narrow shoulders as 
he listened. That belligerent fibre which throbs 
somewhere in the heart of the meanest English- 
man had been stirred in him, and his fingers, 
cramped by the tyranny of the pen, itched to hold 
a musket. 

“ Well,” resumed Old Fish, “ that’s the first 
scene in my little dramar. I’ve heard father 
tell the story lots of times, an’ when I was a boy 
I used to envy him his chanst. But I sha’n’t never 
get any such chanst now. I’m bound for the 
poor-house; that’s where I’m a-goin’. There’s 
many a good soldier gets there, too, at the last ; 
but at all events he’s got somethin’ to be proud of 
when he eats his skilly. I shouldn’t mind the 
poor-house if ?’d had my turn first, somewheres 
where a man can show himself a man. By God! 
I wish the sergeant ’ud take me; but it’s fifty 
years too late,” he cried, with the note of real 
passion in his voice. 

He took a deep drink from his glass, and began 
again. The old shambling tone in which he had 
spoken had disappeared. He spoke now with 
clearness and animation. 
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“ Well, sonnies, after that little fight the Cap’n 
an’ all his men, including my father, was took 
prisoners, as was natural. The Cap’n explained 
to old Surcouf that father was a passenger, an’ 
ought to be let off; but Surcouf only grinned, 
remembering who it was had broken his finger 
with a musket-shot. The long an’ short of it was 
they was all landed at some little French port, 
whose name I disremember. They were treated 
well, too. Surcouf, in his way, was a gentleman, 
an’ he took a fancy to the Cap’n an’ father, 
praps because they had stood up to him so 
plucky. He got what they called parole for ’em, 
an’ left ’em free to walk about where they liked, 
within a limit of about seven miles. There war’n't 
much to be got by walking about, however. It 
was a dirty little town, somewhere Dunkirk way, 
with miles of sandy shore, lyin’ low to the sea. 
They walked their seven miles out an’ back most 
days, and the Cap’n improved the opportunity by 
talkin’ to father about his soul. He taught him 
Methody hymns, an’ they had sort o’ class-meetin’s 
on they sand-hills, an’ the Cap’n used to kneel 
down an’ pray wi’ him, just as though he were in 
his own little parlour in Friars’ Lane, Yarmouth. 
What the Cap’n was most sorry for, was that 
he’d done that five minutes’ swear on the John 
and Mary, av he seemed to think the loss of his 
ship were a judgmen’ on him for havin’ lost his 
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temper. One good thing he did for father any- 
way ; he made him believe he wouldn’t die till his 
hour came, an’ bullets wouldn’t hit him nor swords 
hurt him till God said when. It’s a comfortable 
sort of notion, is that, if you can believe it, and 
father believed it true. The Cap’n, when he'd 
got hold of the lingo, tried to hold sort of classes 
with the Frenchies, but they war’n’t that sort, an’ 
didn’t see it. But they grew to respek him, any- 
way. They gave him good food, an’ let him do 
pretty near what he durned like. He used to 
laugh over his food, an’ say he were savin’ house- 
keepin’ at home, an’ it suited him well eno’, if it 
suited them. His bad times come at night, when 
he thought o’ Friars’ Lane, an’ wondered if he’d 
ever see it any mo’. Father, being young, an’ not 
by any means religious, spite o’ all Cap’n Emms’ 
prayin’s, often urged him to run away; but the 
Cap’n always said, ‘No; he wasn’t going to break 
his parole, an’ God knew better nor he did when 
he ought to go back,’ 

“Well, that were about 1814, an’ one fine 
mornin’ the news come that the war was over, and 
Bony shut up safe in Elba. There was a general 
release of prisoners of war, and Cap’n Emms were 
the first to go. Half Yarmouth turned out to see 
him when he’d got home, an’ would ha’ met him at 
the coach, only he come unexpected. However, 
the band went an’ played their best tunes down 
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Friars’ Lane, as if he was Nelson himself. But 
father wouldn’t go home. He knew it meant 
goin’ back to the tailorin’, an’ he hated it. Beside, 
he'd got to like forren ways and victuals, an’ knew 
he could pick up a livin’ there as well as any- 
where, an’ see lots o’ life, too. So he made his 
way to Brussels, an’ got a situation as valet to an 
officer in a Belgian cavalry regiment. He never 
said much about that time, so I don’t know 
whether he liked it or not. 

“Well, sonnies, you know what happened next. 
Everybody had made up their minds that there 
wouldn’t be any mo’ war for years, an’ everywhere 
people had been burning bonfires an’ makin’ merry, 
when, in the beginning o’ March 1815, the news 
reached Brussels that Bony had escaped, an’ was 
back in Paris. There war’n’t much merry-makin’ 
after that. People met each other in the streets 
with pale faces, an’ said in a whisper, ‘ Bony’s 
back.’ They was like people who’d been told that 
a volcano were goin’ to burst out agen, an’ all 
Europe was lookin’ towards Paris for the first 
flash. No one knew exactly at what point it ’ud 
break out. What ’ud that terrible little -man do 
first? Would he march toward the Rhine, or 
invade Italy, or what? He told people he didn’t 
want to do nothin’, but just sit still; but nobody 
believed that. Everybody soon got to know that 
he was workin’ double tides, gettin’ a great army 
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together. An’ he got it, too. Every old soldier 
who'd ever fought for the eagles come rushing 
back, hungry for another chanst. As soon as ever 
they see that ole cocked hat and grey cloak they 
went mad. France fairly rose at him, like the 
people in a big pit when a great actor comes on. 
But in Brussels they heard the noise o’ the clap- 
pin’, an’ they trembled. There was marchin’ up 
an’ down o’ men all day long; men, mind you, as 
didn’t want to march, an’ looked as if they was 
afraid o the gallows. Then, at last, when June 
come, they saw the flash they’d waited for, an’ 
knew that Bony was comin’ their way. Welling- 
ton was at Ostend, an’ they’d cut the dykes, an’ 
flooded all the country they safely could. Father 
was just mad for glee. He was goin’ to see war 
at last. But he wanted to see Bony most o’ all. 
He made up his mind he’d see him somehow, an’ 
he thanked his lucky stars he were valet to an 
officer, an’ prayed that some chanst or other ’ud 
take him where the fightin’ was to come off. 

“ All through them blazin’ summer days Brussels 
were full o’ all sorts o’ troops, an’ there war’n’t 
an hour o’ the day or night when there war’n’t 
drums dub-a-dubbin’ and bugles callin’. Some 
on ’em, the Proosheans in particular, was as fit 
a lot o men as one could wish for, an’ they’d 
all got an angry look on their big brown faces, 
for they hated Bony. But the Belgians was a 
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miserable crew o’ little snufflin’ toads, an’ they 
made no secret o’ it that they were in a mortal 
funk, an’ ’ud sooner face the devil than Bony. 
But even they plucked up a bit o’ courage when 
the English troops began to come in. Tey didn’t 
care a hang for Bony, an’ swaggered about like 
a lot o’ blessed schoolboys on the spree. Some 
on ’em had fought right through the Peninsular, an’ 
had seen the backs o’ the, French a dozen times. 
They was the old regiments, you understand, but 
more ’an half o’ the English troops was boys which 
had never smelt powder. Bless you, they was the 
cocksurest o’ the lot. You couldn’t knock it into 
their thick heads that there were any sorter danger, 
an’ they talked o’ fightin’ Bony as though they was 
out arat-huntin’. They'd got thick legs as well 
as thick heads, an’ didn’t tire with any amount 
o’ marchin’, an’ when they met each other in the 
streets, they hurrahed for the mere fun o’ the 
thing. The people o Brussels come a-sneakin’ 
out o’ their houses to look at ’em, an’ the hurrahing 
kinder put a spunk o’ courage in ’em. 

“ But ‘twasn’t till Wellington arrived that things 
begun to look up, an’ folk begun to think that p’r’aps 
after all there were a chanst o’ smashin’ Bony. 
Father saw the Dook when he entered Brussels, an’ 
harf-a-dozen times after, an’ he saw him when he 
rode out o’ Brussels to meet Bony at Waterloo. 
He was always dressed the same, a thin man, with 
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a long blue Spanish cape, an’ white knee-breeches, 
ridin’ on a chesnut horse—ole Copenhagen it were 
—with his shoulders stooped a bit, an’ his eyes 
lookin’ calm an’ cold on either side o’ his big 
hooked nose. He took no sorter notice o’ the 
cheering o the crowd—didn’t even lift his hat 
to ’em, but rode on still an’ steady, lookin’ straight 
before him, as if nothin’ mattered, an’ he were just 
havin’ a quiet ride in the Park. It were that calm 
way o his that made people trust him. They 
knew by the look on him that he meant business, 
an’ they liked him all the better ’cause he didn’t 
seem in no mortal hurry over it. It were a fine 
sight to see him ride along, with all his staff round 
him, an’ hear the clink, clink of their stirrups, 
an’ the jingle o’ their sabres, an’ the kinder time 
the horses’ feet kep’ to the jingle an’ the clink. 
By Jove! I can’t hear a cavalry squad trot past 
myself, without feelin’ as though I’d had a big 
dose o’ brandy, an’ hearin’ the blood hummin’ in 
my ears. But for all they trusted him, no one 
thought he’d beat Bony out an’ out within a week. 
He didn’t think he would himself, nor his officers 
neither. He expected he'd have to fall back, an’ 
had his ships all ready at the coast in case he’d 
have to run away. An’, my sonnies, you jest think 
o’ the beastly truck he’d got to command. The 
English troops was right eno’, an’ the Proosheans 
meant business, but the rest—well, you can judge, 
15 
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for some on ’em actually fired upon him at 
Waterloo, because they didn’t want to fight, an’ 
he meant they should. Father said his master 
was one o’ them sort. He were groanin’ all day, 
an’ saying’ it were no good tryin’ to fight Bony, 
an’ when he knew that he’d got to march to 
Waterloo, he sat down, an’ jest fairly snivelled. 
That’s the sorter beast he were, an’ half on ’em 
war’n’t a curse better. 

“You may be sure if father hadn’t got to 
Waterloo one way, he'd a’ got there another, ’cause 
he’d made up his mind to see Bony; but as 
luck had it, there war’n’t no difficulty, ‘cause he 
went with his precious snivelling master. It ’ud 
been rainin’ day after day, an’ a beastly miserable 
time they had o’ it on the march. The paved 
road were knocked into bits with the passage o’ 
the heavy guns an’ ammunition waggons, an’ were 
a foot deep in mire. There war’n’t much order 
on the march, ’cause they’d to be for everlastin’ 
havin’ to stand aside for the guns to go thunderin’ 
past, an’ the waggons; for Wellington was in 
desp’rate earnest to get all the artillery he could 
to the front, knowin’ how much depended on ’em. 
One good thing about the confusion were that 
father was able to give his master the slip for an 
hour at a time, an’ take a general look roun’ on 
his own account. He could allers tell where the 
Englishmen were by the noise they made. They 
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were for everlastin’ cheerin’, bein’, as I said, like 
a lot o schoolboys on the spree. They cheered 
when the guns thundered by, an’ shouted jokes to 
the gunners; they cheered to one another, an’ 
hurrahed at their own jokes ; an’ if an ole woman 
looked out o’ a cottage they cheered her too. By 
good luck father found a Yarmouth lad or two 
*mong the cavalry, an’ they give him friendly tips 
‘bout how to get along, an’ he give them as many 
o his master’s cigars as he could sneak. He got 
little bits o’ news from ’em, too; heard all ’bout 
Cap'n Emms havin’ got safe home, an’ how his 
wife was jest a-sayin’ to a neighbour, ‘Do you 
know who’s come by the coach, bor?’ when he 
stepped up behind her, sudden, an’ says, ‘I am, 
my dear, an’ the ole lady just turned roun’, an’ 
fainted in his arms. My dad felt his heart give 
a thump at that, an’ had to squeeze his knuckles 
in his eyes, for he thought on a sudden o’ his 
own mother down there by the Friars’ Gate, an’ 
for the first time saw what a risky thing he 
was doin’, an’ wondered if he’d ever see her 
any mo’. 

“But just then a gun come along, with the gun- 
ners all hot an’ swearin’, an’ his blood pricked in his 
veins, an’ he fell to cheerin’ with the rest on ’em, 
an’ forgot all about his mother. An’ there war’n’t 
much more chanst of thinkin’ o’ anything that day, 
for at last they’d got out o’ the long paved road, 
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an’ was poundin’ up a muddy hill, which was the 
hill where Wellington was gettin’ his army in 
order for the big battle o’ the morrow. 

“The sun was jest settin’, an’ the rain had 
stopped for a bit, an’ to his dyin’ day he never 
forgot what he saw when he got to the top o’ that 
hill. 

“ All along the ridge the army of Wellington 
were spread out, and down below lay the place 
they called Hugomon’, with the English flag flyin’ 
on the roof. The sun shone upon the long line 
o’ guns, an’ flashed on the helmets o’ the Guards, 
an’ jest in the middle o’ the ridge was that same 
ole chesnut horse he’d seen in Brussels, an’ on 
it the thin man in the long blue cape, talkin’ 
quietly to harf-a-dozen officers. He didn’t seem 
no more in a hurry than when he'd seen him 
ride along the streets in Brussels, an’ this time 
he was close enough to him to have a good look. 
But that his white knee-breeches were splashed 
with mud he looked just as trim an’ neat as 
though he’d come out on parade an’ was enjoyin’ 
the sunset, an’ the fresh wind that come blowin’ 
soft an’ steady out o’ the west. He partickular 
noticed his eyes, which were grey an’ keen, an’ 
the long curve o’ his chin, and his mouth closed 
firm and hard. 

“But he’d scarcely time to look at Wellington 
when his eyes were drawn towards another hill 
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on the other side o’ the valley. Everybody was 
lookin’ at it, an’ the Duke stopped talkin’, an’ 
put his field-glass to his eyes, and looked too. All 
along the ridge where the English were, the men 
stood stock-still an’ looked, an’ not a sound was 
heard. The stillness were so deep you could hear 
the puffin’ o’ the horses, an’ the trickle o’ a little 
brook, down in a ravine, an’ the hard breathin’ 
.o the men. For there on that other hill, which 
lay right in the yellow glare o’ the sun, was a 
long line of men in armour—cuirassurs they called 
’?em—lookin’ as if they was all aflame Sudden 
the line opened, an’ a little man on a white horse 
rode slowly to the edge o’ the hill. It were too 
far away to see his face, but they could all make 
out the shape of it well enough, for the sun were 
full on it as he turned sideways. He had a grey 
cocked hat, an’ a long grey cloak, that fell on the 
haunches o’ his white horse, an’ he sat his horse 
steady, like as if he’d been a monument. Then 
a hoarse cry rolled down the line of cuirassurs, 
an’ they raised their helmets on the points o’ their 
sabres, an’ the foot soldiers stuck their caps on 
their bayonets, an’ the yellow glare made the 
thousands o’ swords an’ bayonets look like a crowd 
0’ flickerin’ flames. The little man took no notice. 
He sat there on his white horse lookin’ straight 
before ’im, across the valley. He were lookin’ at 
Wellington, an’ Wellington were lookin’ at him, 
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an’ each one was wonderin’ what sorter man the 
other was, an’ what ’ud happen next day. Then, 
sudden, the sunlight went out, an’ a stream of 
grey rain came down like a curtain over the 
Frenchies, so that it was jest as if they'd dis- 
appeared, an’ been sponged out by the sweep o’ 
agreat hand. Our men noticed that the sunlight 
stayed a few moments longer on our hill than it 
did on theirs, an’ shone on the Dook when Bony 
had disappeared. They looked at one another, an’ 
then the strain give, an’ they started hurrahing all 
along the line. That were the first sight father 
got o’ Bony. 

“Tt rained all night, so as they’d a job to keep 
the camp-fires burnin’, an’ things was about as 
miserable as they make ’em. The horses neighed 
an’ grunted as they stamped the mud, an’ the 
men couldn’t sleep. Father, not bein’ a soldier, 
went about the lines pretty much as he pleased, 
an’ had no mind to turn in. However, he come 
back to his master’s tent ’bout midnight, an’ a lucky 
job he did, as I’ll show you. 

“Now I told you, sonnies, that he were in 
service to a Belgian cavalry officer, an’ that all 
they Belgians was a lot o’ sneaking curs, what 
didn’t want to fight, an’ didn’t mean to unless 
they was obliged. But that war’n’t all. If they’d 
got to fight at all, they preferred fighting for 
Bony, mainly because they were dead sure he 
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were goin’ to win. Well, when father got back 
to his master, he saw at onst that there were 
some devilry or other afoot. Bompard was his 
master’s name, an’ he were a little stout man, 
with puffy cheeks an’ eyes what was never still. 
Well, when father come in, instead o’ findin’ this 
Bompard asleep, he were in full togs, an’ wore a 
long cloak, an’ were readin’ a little slip o’ paper 
to hisself, an’ chucklin. He stopped chucklin’ 
when he saw father, an’ slipped the bit o’ paper 
in his pocket sudden, as if he were afraid it might 
be seen. Then he says, ‘I’m a-goin’ out to look 
arter my men, an’ I sha’n’t want you any more 
to-night.’ Father says ‘Thank you,’ as civil as 
he could, but in a flash he’d made up his mind 
to go out too, an’ see what Bompard’s little game 
were, cause he were pretty sure he war’n’t the sort 
o man to look arter his men any more than he 
were obliged. As soon as Bompard slipped out, 
he slipped out too, an’ followed him, takin’ care 
to pick up one o’ Bompard’s cloaks, an’ wrap it 
roun’ ,him, for the rain were comin’ down worse 
nor ever. The moon were near full, so that though 
the sky were thick with clouds, yet it war’n’t 
really dark, an’ it were quite easy to see a fair 
distance. 

- “For ten minutes there war’n’t nothin’ to make 
him suspicious, and then all at onst the fun 
begun. 
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“ Bompard walked quietly through the lines, an’ 
give the password where it were asked, an’ father 
did the same. By that time they’d worked round 
toward a little wood that lay behind Hugomon’, 
an’ all at onst Bompard went down on all fours 
an’ begun to scuttle along like a rabbit. In course 
father did the same. It were pitch-dark in the 
wood, an’ he could only foller Bompard by the 
swish ©’ the leaves, an’ the slip o’ his feet on 
the muddy grass. He were that eager to foller 
that he must ha’ gone faster than Bompard, for 
on a sudden he came bolt agin him, an’ the next 
instant they both slipped, an’ went rollin’ down a 
steep bank, into a paved road, where another man 
in a cloak stood. Bompard muttered a French 
word, an’ he, thinkin’ it might probably be some 
sort o’ password, said it too. An’, by George, 
it were a password sure eno’, but it were the 
French password, The man standing in the lane 
were a French officer, an’ he’d come there to 
meet Bompard. As for Bompard, he twigged the 
situation in a moment. When father cannoned 
agin him in the wood he thought it was all up, 
but as soon as he knew who it was, he saw that 
the best way was to hold his tongue, an’ pretend 
they’d just come together. If ther’d been a scuffle 
in the lane the English sentries would ha’ been 
on ’em all three in a flash, an’ they’d ha’ been shot 
where they stood. So he whispered the Frenchy 
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that it were all right, an’ they all three went as 
silent as they could up the lane. The lane ended 
in a hundred yards, an’ they come out in the open. 
Just then the moon give a faint trickly light, an’ 
father knew that they was outer the English lines, 
an’ was pretty sure where they was goin’ to. 
They was goin’ as fast as they could into the 
French camp. 

“ By this time it were nearly one o'clock. They 
were walkin’ through a cornfield, and presently 
begun to climb a slope, all trodden into mire. 
Then, all at onst, they come out on to a ridge, an’ 
passed a watch-fire. There was harf-a-dozen men 
round it, wi’ sharp, brown faces, huddled up in 
their cloaks, holdin’ their bayonets over the fire, 
an’ warmin’ some wine, which was in a big can 
slung on the ends o’ their bayonets. They was 
all laughin’ and tellin’ jokes, an’ one o’ them was 
hummin’ a song. They looked about as fierce an’ 
fit as men could. When they see Bompard they 
laughed out loud, an’ one on ’em offered him a 
drink. But the French officer said, ‘No, my 
children, and stalked past fierce and sullen. They 
passed a dozen groups like this, till they came on 
an open space, right at the top o’ the ridge, where 
was a big tent, with a light burnin’ in it. There 
was three men with fixed bayonets before the door 
o’ it, an’ the Frenchy went up an’ whispered some- 
thin’ to’em. Then he went into the tent, an’ left 
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Bompard an’ father outside. Bompard took the 
chanst to whisper father to hold his tongue, an’ 
he’d give him a hundred francs, an’ father nodded, 
meanin’, however, to hold his tongue just as much 
as it pleased him, an’ no mo’. Then the flap of the 
tent lifted, an’ they passed in. 

“There was harf-a-dozen candles burnin’ in the 
tent, set in a great silver candelabra, which stood 
upon a sorter kitchen table. The table were 
covered wi’ maps an’ plans, an’ at one end o’ it 
sat a little man, with big tired eyes and deep black 
rings under ’°em. He had chesnut-coloured hair, 
cropped close behin’, but fallin’ in a sort o’ flat 
curl in front over a big white forehead. As soon 
as father saw ’im he felt afraid. There was 
somethin’ awful in them eyes. They were the 
sort o’ eyes that look you through, an’ make you 
do any kin’ of madness. They looked all the 
bigger ’cause the face were deadly pale. Father 
knew at onst that he were lookin’ at the Emperor. 
He didn’t feel a bit surprised that France had rose 
to meet zm, an’ brave men had left their bones 
all over Europe jest because he’d told ’em to. You 
couldn’t say zo to them eyes, an’ when he smiled 
the whole face kinder lit up, so that they candles 
looked dim an’ faint. If he hadn’t been an English- 
man he’d ha’ said there an’ then, ‘Let me fight 
for you, an’ I'll go anywhere you send me.’ But 
Bony didn’t give no one a chanst to speak. He 
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just looked up onst, an’ then went on talkin’ fast 
as he could to one o’ his marshals what stood near, 
—Ney, I reckon, by all accounts. He'd got a pair 
o’ compasses in his hand, an’ was busy measurin’ 
distances on the map that lay before him. ‘It’s 
twenty miles, says he. ‘ Are you sure he can come 
up in time ?’ 

““He’s on the march now, Sire, said Ney. 
‘He'll be here by one o'clock; certain.’ 

“Then I’m safe,’ answers he. ‘I'll not begin 
till twelve o'clock, an’ allowin’ he’s an hour or two 
late, that'll do very well. By that time they’ll be 
in full flight.’ 

“*T hope so, says Ney. 

“They can’t help it,’ answers he, an’ he rose 
from the table, an’ give Ney a pat upon the 
shoulder. 

“Then he looks round sudden an’ sees Bompard, 
an’ says, ‘Who's this ?’ 

“Bompard stood there cringing like the sneak 
he was, an’ Bony’s mouth grew cruel and hard as 
he looked at ’im. 

“*QOh!’ says he, passing his hand over his tired 
eyes. ‘I remember. The Belgian cavalry. You’d 
far better ha’ come over at onst. You're imbeciles 
to think England can do anythin’ for you. How- 
ever, the game now is to wait. I sha’n’t want you 
till two o’clock. By that time Hugomon’ will be 
taken, an’ the British right will be turned. I can’t 
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give you no signal, but mind, not later than two 
o’clock. Do you understand ?’ 

“Bompard nodded, lookin’ more dead _ nor 
alive. 

“«T hope you ain’t a fair specimen o’ the 
Belgian cavalry, says he, as he looks Bompard 
full in the face. ‘Here, give the man what he 
came for, some one!’ 

“An officer thrust a bag o’ gold acrost the 
table. Bony took no pains to hide his contempt 
o the man. He didn’t feel no need to treat him 
as other than a knave. They all stood back from 
him as if he stank. But father, who knew better 
nor anybody else what a cur his master was, began 
to feel his blood boil, cause he thought they took 
him to be no better, which was natural, seein’ they 
come together. 

“Sudden he found his tongue, an’ shouted, 
‘But I ain't a Belgian sneak, by God! I’m an 
Englishman !’ 

“They all looked up at that, an’ Bony came 
acrost the tent, an’ says, with a smile, ‘So the 
English are a-comin’ over too, are they? Well, 
it’s wise on ’em.’ 

“No. they ain't, says he: «=. they rei not that 
sort. They'll fight till they drop, you may 
depend.’ 

“¢ An’ what did you come here for then, soz 
enfant?’ says he. 
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“*°Cause I wanted to ’ave a look at you,’ he 
answers. ‘An’ I’ll tell you true, if I weren’t 
English, there’s nothin’ ’ud suit me better than 
fightin’ for you, if you’d let me.’ 

“It were that last speech as saved _ him. 
They'd ha’ shot him as sure as sure, an’ by the 
rules o’ war he oughter ha’ been shot, ’cause he’d 
get valooble information he’d no business to get. 
But Bony laughed out loud when father said he 
only wanted to have a look at him. An’ beside, 
Bony didn’t care a hang just then whether the 
Belgian cavalry come over to him or not. He was 
sure Grouchy was on the march, an’ thought he 
could do without ’em. So he jest says, ‘You're 
a brave lad anyway, an’ I ’ud care fine to have 
a regiment o’ you. Some day I may,’ says he, 
with a gleam in his big eyes, for he felt certain 
he’d smash Wellington the next day, an’ p’r’aps 
he was dreamin’ that one day his old plan for 
invadin’ England might come off. So he gave 
my father a pat on the shoulder, jest like he'd 
given Ney, an’ in a moment he were back at the 
table, going over his maps an’ papers, an’ before 
they knew it Bompard and father an’ the French 
officer was pushed out o’ the tent into the rainy 
night. 

“They went back the way they come, without 
nothin’ further happenin’. As for Bompard, he 
never said a word. He took it for granted that 
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father were as deep in the plot as him, an’ wouldn’t 
dare to wag his tongue. Beside, he’d been de- 
ceived by that leetle speech o’ his about being glad 
to fight for Bony, an’ didn’t see it were jest a boy’s 
burst o’ foolish admiration. 

“But father war’n’t the sort of lad to let things 
stop there. He hadn’t no particular love for 
Wellington, an’ his mind were full o’ passion for 
Bony jest then, cause them big eyes o’ his had 
bewitched him, as they had thousands o’ better men 
before him. But he were an Englishman, an’ he 
hated foul play. It didn’t need a soldier to judge 
the sort o’ panic that ’ud happen if they blessed 
Belgians went gallopin’ over to Bony in the middle 
o’ the battle. He sat down an’ thought it out 
every way, but the more he thought the more he 
see one thing as his clear duty. Wellington 
ought to know the little game, an’ he was the 
only one as could tell him. An’ he resolved he 
would, 

“Now it had been an easy job to see Bony, 
cause everything was planned careful, but it war’n’t 
near so easy to see Wellington. He got along 
thro’ the lines all right, ‘cause he’d a good English 
tongue in his head, an’ by dint o asking one an’ 
another, he found Wellington was stoppin’ at a 
little house in the village they call Waterloo. He 
got to Waterloo somewheres between two an’ three 
o'clock, an’ soon found where Wellington was. 
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But that were a very different thing to gettin’ 
speech o’ him, an’ it’s likely eno’ he wouldn’t have 
got into his presence at all, only by good luck he 
were stopped by an officer—one o’ the Pagets it 
were—an’ he being Yarmouth-born, recognised 
my father’s Yarmouth brogue. They kinder sing 
their words in Yarmouth, an’ sing ’em thro’ the 
nose a bit, too. There ain’t no mistakin’ the 
Yarmouth sing-song. So Paget, he look at father, 
an’ says, ‘You should be honest, for you speak 
a talk I know; but you ain't no business here, 
an’ if you can’t give a good account of your- 
self I shall put you under arrest.’ With that 
father told him everythin’, an’ Paget claps his 
hands, and says, ‘ Well, that beats all! ‘You mean 
to say you've really seen Bony ?’ 

“«T do, says he; ‘an’ if you doubt my story, 
pr’aps you'll kindly look at that bit o’ paper, an’ 
he give him the bit o paper he’d seen Bompard 
chuckle over, an’ which he’d took out of his pocket 
when he’d took Bompard’s cloak off him, arter their 
leetle expedition into the French lines. 

“There warn’t no more difficulty arter that. 
Paget, he turned pale an’ said an oath between 
his teeth. They both on’em strode quick up the 
little paved street, an’ went through a rough farm 
garden, an’ stopped before a low grey house. It 
were all quiet an’ dark, but for one room on the 
ground-floor, where a light was burning. 
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“«He’s up, says Paget; ‘that’s a good thi’, forn 
there ain’t no time to lose.’ 

“In course he meant the Dook, an’ sure eno’ he 
was up,an’ busy at work. He'd gone to bed about 
midnight, but at two o’clock he’d turned out agin, 
an’ sat there all alone, in a kinder kitchen, writin’ 
with a big quill pen letters to his friends. He looked 
just as cool an’ cold as ever. No pattin’ on the 
shoulders wi’ him. He listened wi’ his eyebrows 
cocked up, more like a beak taking evidence, an’ 
keen to convict the prisoner. He turned the bit 
o paper over careful, an’ he says— 

“« At what time did he want ’em to come over ?’ 

“Bout two o'clock,’ says father. 

“* How many regiments?’ says he. 

“«That I don’t know, says father. 

“«Vou've done a very risky thin’, but ’twas a 
brave’ thin’, “he says, * an’ "I “shan’t forserit. ht 
were both of us alive arter to-morrow, I shall 
hope to meet you agin, an’ I never forget a 
service.’ 

“At that he rose from the table, an’ that cold 
face o’ his got a new look on it, an’ he shook 
hands wi’ father. 

“You've done your duty in comin’ to me,’ he 
says heartily, ‘an’ you’ve taught me mine. I sha’n’t 
give your friend Bompard much chanst. I shall 
see to it that they Belgian regiments are all mixed 
in with the Germans an’ our own men, and if they 
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try to run they'll get shot for their pains. Is there 
anythin’ you'd like me to do for you ?’ 

“¢ Nothin,’ says he, ‘unless you'll jest give me 
a bit o paper to go where I like. I wanter see all 
I can, an’ I can’t abear bein’ allers stopped with 
a bayonet at my bowels.’ 

“At that’ the Dook laughed, an’ says, ‘ That’s 
a queer sort o’ reward, but I'll do as you wish, 
only I oughter warn you a battle-field ain’t 
exactly the place to enjoy sight-seein’. They 
bullets are kind o’ careless, an’ ain’t particular 
where they’re goin’ 

“But he wrote a line or two on a bit o’ paper 
all the same, an’ father put it in his pocket. He 
was as pleased as though he'd been knighted. 
He'd seen two great men that night, an’ his 
thoughts was puzzled to know which were the 
greater, an’ which he liked best. Of one thin’ he 
felt pretty sure, anyway—that for all his cold, 
stand-offish ways the Dook knew his business, an’ 
‘ud give Bony a much harder nut to crack than 
most folk thought. 

“ Arter this, father got back as fast as he could 
to the Belgian camp, an’ were that tired an’ worn 
out that he fell fast asleep. About five o’clock 
he woke up, an’ heard the trumpets callin’ all 
along the ridge. The breakfast was soon cooked 
an’ eaten, an’ very soon all were stir an’ move- 
ment. The regiments was takin’ up their places 
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for the fight, an’ he noticed that wherever there 
were a Belgian regiment there was plenty o’ 
Englishmen all round, so he knew the Dook had 
done as he said. The English didn’t look a pretty 
sight, however, by no manner o’ means. They 
was blue about the gills with the cold an’ rain, an’ 
war’n’t shaved, an’ their uniforms was stained an’ 
muddy. There war’n’t much cheerin’ neither. 
Every mother’s son on ’em looked pretty solemn, 
but they looked dogged too. They went about 
glum an’ silent, but their jaws was set hard, an’ 
if their clothes was dirty, their guns an’ swords 
was as bright an’ clean as if they’d just made 
ready for inspection. 

“The thin’ that he noticed most was the strange 
silence over the way where the Frenchies was. 
They didn’t seem in no hurry to begin, nor yet to 
get up. Now an’ agin a bugle sounded, but ’cept 
for that they might ha’ bin miles away. The air 
were dead-still too arter the rain, an’ one could 
hear the birds chitterin’ down in the orchard by 
Hugomon’ an’ the larks singin’ up agin the grey 
clouds that hung over the green cornfields. 

“Tt war'n’t till nine o’clock that the Frenchies 
seemed to be alive, an’ then, all on a suddint, they 
give the English a free show, which was never 
forgot by them as lived through that great day. 

“Whether Bony thought he'd frighten the English, 
or jest please hisself with a last great review o’ his 
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troops, I don’t know, but any way it were his last 
review. You must remember that both armies 
was so close together that each could see the other, 
as plain as though they was on either side o’ this 
table. As for the English, they jest leaned forrard 
an’ looked wi’ all their eyes, an’ could scarce keep 
from cheerin’. For, at a word, Bony had set his 
whole army movin’. The drums beat, an’ the 
bands played, an’ the trumpets sounded. Great 
lines o° infantry come forward, firin’ their guns as 
they come, an’ then squadron after squadron o’ 
cavalry, an’ long lines o’ Polish Lancers, an’ last 
o’ all, the Old Guard, with their steel armour shinin’ 
in the watery light; an’ all the time Bony sat there, 
quite still, on his white horse, an’ they cheered an’ 
shouted as they went past him. He never moved, 
nor lifted his hat—jest sat still, lookin’ at ’em, an’ 
thinkin’, as he well might, that the army war’n’t 
made that could lick them. It took about an hour 
for ’em to march past. I don’t know whether any 
on ’em went past more ’en once—very like—but 
it seemed as though they was hundreds o’ thousands 
strong. There was a big, grey cloud behin’ em’, 
an’ they was like a movin’ picture painted on it. 
It was queer, too, whenever the music died away 
a minute, to hear the larks singin’ like mad, as 
though they wanted to show they could do pretty 
nigh as well. After the last regiment had passed 
Bony sat still for about five minutes, lookin’ straight 
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across to where Wellington stood, an’ then rode 
slowly away.” 

The old man paused in his story, and again 
there was an order for drinks all round. The two 
recruits were leaning forward excitedly, and even 
the stolidity of the sergeant had given way. 

“JT never heerd you tell on that night visit to 
Bony before,” said the sergeant. 

“There’s a power ©’ things I’ve never told you,” 
said the old man sharply. “They comes up when 
a man begins to talk. I heard ’em all in little bits 
when I were a boy, but it’s only now an’ then I 
can get ’em together, so to speak.” 

“T’ve read about Waterloo when I was a kid,” 
said the broken clerk ; “an’ I’ve got a notion of it. 
The English stood as it might be in a line here, 
with Hugomon’ to the left on ’em, an’ La Haye 
Sainte to the right, didn’t they ?” 

“Tf that’s all your notion,’ said the old man, 
“you'd best hold your jaw. Hugomon’ were to 
their right in course, and t’other place to the left. 
They was along the ridge, don’t you see, as it 
might be here, in a bent line, an’ they two places 
was its extreme points, only lyin’ down in the 
valley more, below the ridge. The road to Brussels 
run right over the ridge, an’ that were why they 
were there. Wellington’s idea was to keep Bony 
out o’ Brussels, an’ Bony’s plan was to get there as 
quick as he could, ’cause he knew that if he did 
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Belgium ’ud side wi’ him. Properly speakin’ there 
was two roads to Brussels, one goin’ by Hugomon’ 
an’ tother by Haye Sainte, but they both met on 
top o’ the ridge. If Bony could ha’ got along 
either one o’ em he’d ha’ burst up the British army, 
an’ drove Wellington into the sea.” 

“Well,” resumed the old man, “I don’t know 
much about the beginnings o’ the battle, for I never 
heard father say much. After that big march past 
o’ the French on the other hill there was nothin’ 
happened for nigh on two hours. Bony was waitin’ 
for the weather to clear up, ’cause he couldn’t move 
his heavy guns till the ground were a bit dry. All 
that time father were with Bompard.. He was 
keepin’ his eye on ’en, knowin’ very well what he’d 
settled to do, an’ wonderin’ when he’d doit. But 
at twelve o’clock punctual Bony’s big guns opened 
fire, an’ the French swept down on Hugomon’. 
From that hour there war’n’t much to be seen. 
Both the ridges were covered with stiflin’ smoke, 
an’ all one could see were crests an’ swords tossin’ 
up an’ down in it. Men came a-ridin’ out of the 
smoke, just like ships rush up sudden out of a 
sea-fog, an’ then are swallowed up agin. Some- 
times it were a lot of Frenchies in green an’ yaller 
or in polished steel that rushed out of the cloud, 
an’ sometimes the red coats o’ the English. Pretty 
soon the dead begun to lie about everywhere. The 
horses came ridin’ and tearing along the valley, an’ 
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galloped over the men what was wounded till you’d 
think there couldn’t be a mother’s son on ’em left 
alive ; but no sooner had they passed, than you’d 
see the heads on ’em come up agen, an’ one an’ 
another *ud have a shot at the men on horses as 
they rode away. 

“"Twas ’bout two o’clock when Bompard’s lot 
was ordered up, an’ father comes runnin’ up wi’ 
‘em, they ridin’, an’ he on foot. If Bompard had 
had the courage to do what he’d planned, there’s 
no sayin’ what might ha’ happened, but he hadn’t 
got courage eno’ to face the fire, an’ much as he’d 
ha’ liked to go over to Bony, he dursn’t. So he 
an’ his precious cavalry just halted on the 
ridge, an’ give one look, an’ then they turn right 
’bout face, an’ run for their lives. The English 
was so mad at that, that they let fly right into 
the thick on ’em, an’ in a minute there was horses 
gallopin’ everywhere without no riders. Bompard’s 
wereone on’em. Father see Bompard fall, wi’ all 
his brains spilt over his coat, an’ rushin’ up, jumped 
upon his horse. He didn’t know nothin’ bout 
horses, an’ before he could turn the brute, he 
were chargin’ right into the English lines, with 
the bullets pit-patting round him. He hollered 
out ‘I’m English. I aint a Belgian sneak. But 
he might as well ha’ hollered to a thunderstorm 
to stop thunderin’. However, just then there come 
along from the right a lot o’ English cavalry, an’ 
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‘fore he knew it, he were swept along wi’ ’em down 
inter the valley by Haye Sainte. He an’ they went 
chargin’ right inter the thick o’ the Frenchies, an’ 
for all the Frenchies was they ones in armour, 
they just broke an’ fled. One on ’em were dragged 
off his horse, but he didn’t give no one a chanst 
o’ making him prisoner. He just took his sword, 
an’ shoved it in his own bowels, an’ worked it up 
an’ down like a pump-handle, an’ died shoutin’ 
Vive 2? Empereur. Another one was ridin’ up an’ 
down with his left arm hangin’ loose, havin’ bin 
struck wi’ a shell, sabring every red coat he could 
see, an’ ’parently not knowing anythin’ ’bout his 
broken arm an’ not feelin’ it. When he did see 
it, he jest tore it off, an’ flung it up, crying Vive 
LEmpereur, \ike tother one, an’ rode off shoutin’ 
an’ yellin’, wi’ the blood spoutin’ outer ’un like 
a main had burst. Jest then one o’ Bony’s shots 
come screamin’ down the road, an’ in a minute 
there was a score o’ English an’ Frenchies rolling 
in the mire. Two on ’em went headfirst into a 
gravel-pit, what lay alongside the road, an’ when 
they picked ’emselves up, findin’ they war’n’t hurt, 
an’ hadn’t got no weapons, they went for one 
another, an’ tried wrestlin’.. One on ’em was a 
big Lifeguard, by the name o’ Garrard. He were 
one o’ the Yarmouth lads father had give cigars 
to on the march up to Waterloo. It were curious, 
but spite o’ the shots droppin’ roun’ ’em, both the 
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Frenchies an’ the English stopped still to see them 
two men wrestle down there in the pit, like as tho’ 
it was a cockfight. The Frenchies muttered fierce 
oaths under their thick moustaches when the cuir- 
assur slipped, an’ the English shouted ‘ Bravo!’ 
when Garrard come out at the top, an’ there were 
one young chap, sorter lieutenant he seemed, what 
coolly entered a bet in a little book with another 
chap, like as if they'd been doin’ a bit at the 
Darby. You wouldn’t think men ’ud stand still 
for ten minutes to look at anythin’ in the middle 
o a battle, but they did. Nobody interfered, 
neither. They jest let ’em fight it out, an’ the 
last father saw o’ it was Garrard sitting quiet on 
the big Frenchy’s steel belly, wipin’ o’ his face, 
for he’d jest heaved him over his shoulder, an’ 
broke his neck. 

“Well, sonnies, all through the day father went 
a-gallopin’ about, doin’ no sorter good, but seein’ 
everythin’ he could, an’ enjoyin’ hisself amazin’. 
Some o’ the chaps got to know the shape on him, 
an’ when they see him called out, ‘Here comes 
the mad Englishman agin!’ Once he were carried 
right down past Hugomon’ in a charge, an’ he see 
distinct, for the smoke lifted just then, Bony come 
a-gallopin’ down the other slope wi’ his face 
white as a sheet under his little grey hat. But 
it war’n’t till four o’clock come that he found the 
chanst o’ doin’ some good, and then it were a big 
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chanst. For at four o’clock old Ney took Haye 
Sainte at last, an’ the French come pourin’ up 
the slope like a big sea. It looked to everybody 
as if the fight were finished, an’ Wellington were 
done for. More ’en half his staff was dead, an’ 
he sat there on his horse, almost alone, lookin’ 
down into the boil o’ the big caldron. Sudden, 
along come father, ridin’ on Bompard’s horse, an’ 
wi one hand hanging loose, for a bullet had broke 
his wrist. He’d lost his hat long ago, an’ was 
bleedin’ in the head from the scratch o’ a sword, 
an’ he’d got a long French sabre stuck in his belt, 
what he’d picked up down by Hugomon’. When 
the Dook see him, he shouts to him to stop, which 
war’n’t so easy, for he had to go pretty much where 
his horse took him. 

“ However, he pulled up at last, an’ the Dook 
recognised him at onst, an’ says quite cool, ‘ Been 
enjoyin’ your sight-seein’, my man?’ 

“Then he says, slow an’ deliberate, ‘You did 
me a great service last night ; are you ready to 
do me another ?’ 

“‘T am, says father. ‘Leastways, I’m willin’ if 
my horse is.’ 

“OWell, says the Dook, “I’ve nobody I can 
spare just now, for my men have been badly 
mauled, an’ that were evident, for they cuirassurs 
had been gallopin’ thro’ the English lines for an 
hour, an’ chargin’ back an’ forward like all-possest, 
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an’ down away to the right Bony was jest marchin’ 
five thousand more on ’em into the field, being 
determined to break the English centre wi’ one 
big blow, cause he knew by this time that the 
Proosheans were on the job. 

“Well, now, jest listen, attentive, says the 
Dook. ‘Over there to the right, behind the 
infantry, is Grant, an’ he’s got two regiments of 
cavalry. He’s to come up without a moment’s 
delay. If he gets up in time he'll catch Ney jest 
as he turns the ridge, an’ stop him. If he can’t 
stop him the worst may happen. It will depend 
on him whether Waterloo is won or lost.’ 

“The Dook stopped an’ looked solemn. Then 
he says as cool as a cucumber,— 

“*Tt’s very likely you won’t never get there. I 
won't deny it’s a ticklish job. But I know you're 
a brave man, an’ remember I don’t never forget 
a service.’ 

“«T’ll do my best,’ says father. ‘Over to the 
right, you said ?’ 

“<To the right, bearin’ down the ridge a bit, 
says the Dook. ‘He won’t know you, that’s the 
risk, says he. ‘You see, you're not a soldier, 
though you ought to be one. I have therefore 
written down my directions on this paper, an’ if 
there’s any doubt, show Grant this gold snuff-box 
o’ mine, which has my name on it, an’ tell him I 
told you to give it him as a sign it’s all right.’ 
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“«TIl not forget, says father. 

“*God prosper you,’ says the Dook, an’ he 
shook hands wi’ him. ‘I’ve done my best now, 
an’ the issue is with God.’ 

“ With that the Dook put his glasses to his eyes,an’ 
watched the French cavalry forming for the charge. 

“* You'll have a good quarter of an hour, he 
shouted, ‘but Grant must move immediately, 
remember.’ 

“An’ then father rode away. In a minute he 
were in the thick o’ the smoke agen, an’ the 
shots were tearin’ round him. He didn’t think 
so much o’ them, as he did of ridin’ over all they 
dead men, an’ every time he felt the horse’s fect 
crunch inter some poor chap’s face, he shuddered. 
It were horrible to feel that soft give o’ flesh an’ 
bone under him, specially when the men writhed 
an’ hollered. But by good luck the horse kep’ 
pretty straight, for after gallopin’ up an’ down 
ever sin’ noon, there war’n’t much devil left in 
him. He went at a slow trot down the slope, 
an’ past the infantry, an’ come on Grant’s men, 
jest breathin’ their horses. 

“*Where’s Grant?’ he called out. 

““Who’re you?’ they shouted. 

“«Tve a message from the Dook, he answered 
quick, ‘an’ it can’t wait.’ 

“Then a tall man come forward, an’ took the 
bit o’ paper from him, an’ read it. 
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“JT were to give you this, he says, pullin’ out 
the Dook’s snuff-box, ‘as a sign it’s all right. 

“Vou can keep that, says he. ‘I know the 
Dook’s writin’, an’ I see his game. Mount an’ 
form, boys, an’ look slippy.’ 

“ An’ that, sonnies, was how Waterloo were won. 
Grant come up in the nick o time, an’ went 
chargin’ clean into the flank of the Frenchies. It 
were hot work while it lasted, but the end o’ it 
were that Ney was once more beaten back. An’ 
it were that bit o’ paper what my father carried 
that won the battle.” 

“What about your father?” said the broken 
clerk, whose eyes were now aflame with the passion 
of the story. “ How did he get on?” 

“Best way he could,” said Old Fish. “ He tried 
to ride back the way he come, but it war’n’t no 
manner o’ use. A shot hit him in the leg, an’ he 
got faint wi loss o’ blood. The last he saw o’ 
Waterloo were the sun goin’ down big an’ crimson, 
jest as Wellington said, ‘ Up, Guards, an’ at ’em!’ 
an’ the long red line o’ the Guards went plungin’ 
down the hill, in the last rush.” 

“JT spose he got a fine reward out o’ it,” said 
the other recruit. 

“ No, he didn’t,” said Old Fish, with a shrug of 
his thin shoulders. “That’s jest the worst o’ it. 
He lay ill in Brussels for a month, an’ by that 
time the Dook were in Paris, an’ the war was 
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over. He never saw the Dook agen for fifteen 
years after. An’ you won't never guess how he 
met him, neither.” 

“Well, how?” said the sergeant, who knew 
this part of the story, and keenly anticipated its 
unexpected conclusion. 

“In a tailor’s shop in Regent Street,” said the 
old man, with a sour smile. “Father had to go 
back to the tailorin’ after all. An’ the Dook come 
in to order a pair o’ ridin’ breeches. He stood 
near by, wi’ the Dook’s gold snuff-box in his 
pocket, but he were too ashamed o’ bein’ found 
tailorin’ to make hisself known. An’ he never 
did, neither.” 


i 


ere a 


Tie POO TAT. 


Within the crowded streets we see 
Our sins of youth : 

Our pale ideals pass silently 

And look on us and seem to sigh 

“ Flow vast the change, O souls that have 
Betrayed the truth!” 
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EW men had better reason to be satisfied with 

their success in life than the Rev. Stephen 
Clark. He was not a scholar, but without scholar- 
ship he had won an attention denied to scores 
of abler men. He had a reputation as a hard 
worker, whereas he was really an indolent man, 
with a genius for making other people work. He 
was supposed to have a keen interest in social 
questions, but it was mainly the sort of interest 
which a fluent talker has in a subject that affords 
excellent opportunities of rhetoric. He had gained 
notoriety as a preacher, but it was significant that 
no sermon of his had ever been published. A 
certain adroitness of mind and suavity of manner 
helped him to produce favourable impressions upon 
all sorts of persons, but most of all upon those who 
had it in their power to forward his career.  III- 
natured persons openly said that he owed his 
success to charm of manner rather than ability ; 
but then they were usually persons whose own 
manners were not captivating, and who did not 
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understand how true it is that personal charm is 
a more potent weapon of conquest than genius. 

Of Stephen’s early life no one in his present 
circle of acquaintance knew anything. On a 
certain critical occasion, when he was perfectly 
aware that a drawing-room was discreetly anxious 
to form conclusions about him, he had taken 
advantage of a lull in the conversation to say 
quietly,— 

“Yes, I am much interested in the Rockwall 
Orphanage. I feel that I ought to be. Iam 
myself an orphan.” 

This was an excellent move on his part. It 
closed the door of his past and double-locked it. 
It also excited sympathy in female bosoms, and 
invested him with a new charm—the charm of 
mystery. 

It was not until he reflected soberly upon the 
nature of this statement that he perceived that it 
was a lie, and was genuinely shocked. He had 
said it without thought, purely in self-defence, and 
because it was absolutely needed by the unities of 
the drama which he was acting. It was part of 
his nature to act quickly and unscrupulously ; 
scruples came afterward. And after all it was a 
serviceable fiction; it effectively concealed the 
shabby truth of an old father who was a carpenter 
in Berkshire, and a sister who got a scrambling 
living as a dressmaker in Reading. Stephen duly 
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confessed his sin, and was penitent for it as he 
prayed that night; yet he could not help laughing 
as he lay in bed, and recalled the grave tenderness 
of old Lady Stokes when she referred to what she 
was pleased to designate his “ condition.” 

It would be natural to conclude from such 
indications as these that Stephen Clark was both 
a snob and a hypocrite. As a matter of fact, he 
was neither one nor the other. In his heart he 
disliked “society,” and felt for it the secret con- 
tempt which an astute man usually feels for people 
and forces which he can out-manceuvre. What 
might be called hypocrisy was simply a vivid power 
of living in the present moment, with complete 
temporary disregard of both past and future. In 
this sense every actor is a hypocrite; during the 
time that he is upon the boards he lives a fiction, 
and his success depends upon his power of 
forgetting realities. Stephen Clark had the actor’s 
temperament, and had lived every hour of his 
career with singular vividness. He had the quickest 
insight into the opportunities of the moment, and 
seized them avidly. When he preached he was 
really for the time all that he seemed ; his emotions 
mastered him as they moved others. 

“Really,” he said once to his friend Dalrymple, 
“we are only automata after all. Our boasted 
free-will is a vainglorious fiction. Some one else 
pulls the strings all the time. ’Pon my word, I 
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believe more than half my actions are involuntary. 
I have intelligence enough to know that I am a 
fool, and conscience enough to know that I should 
act differently—but I don’t hold the strings, and 
I can’t call the dance.” 

“Preach that next Sunday in St. Barnabas,” 
retorted Dalrymple, with a grin. “It'll produce a 
sensation.” 

“No, thank you,” he replied. “If men are fools, 
it is a mistake to tell them so. Tell them they 
are wise, and it may at least help them to be a 
little less foolish.” 

St. Barnabas was an ugly brick church in the 
district of Marylebone. Its history had been 
curious. Within less than twenty years it had 
been twice deserted, and twice crowded. When 
Stephen Clark became its incumbent it was in its 
second period of desolation. It was possessed of 
the smallest possible endowment, and it manifestly 
proclaimed that he who was daring enough to 
accept its opportunities must succeed or starve. 
When it was offered to Stephen Clark he spent a 
week in studying its strategic position. He visited 
every church within a mile’s radius, and ascer- 
tained that none presented a serious rival. He 
made careful note of the fact that it was near 
enough the fashionable quarters to become a 
fashionable church under careful management. 
Of the slums which were more contiguous to it 
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he took no account; he persuaded himself that 
he had already done all that God or man could 
demand for the poor in a two years’ East End 
curacy, and he had arrived at the opinion that the 
rich need preaching to as much as the poor. The 
unshepherded rich! What a thought! With no 
one to tell them their duties, to meet their needs ; 
was not this a providential sphere for a man of 
his ability? Besides, a church that can only be 
sustained by pew-rents was obviously meant to be 
a church for those who could pay them. At the 
end of the week Stephen made up his mind to 
accept St. Barnabas. By that time he had ascer- 
tained that his parish contained a large number of 
wealthy persons, whose addresses were carefully 
tabulated in his pocket-book. 

Considering that Stephen had been born in a 
cottage, and had entered the church by one of those 
few side-doors which it leaves conveniently ajar for 
genius nourished in obscurity, he really showed an 
imperial amplitude of conception in his method of 
establishing himself at St. Barnabas. His first act 
was to rent a large and expensive house which 
was noted in literary and artistic circles as having 
recently belonged to a celebrated man, who came 
near being buried in Westminster Abbey. This 
immediately gave him position and notoriety, 
which he carefully cultivated by a system of 
admirably arranged Az Homes, at which a great 
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many interesting persons gathered in order to 
meet other interesting persons. Naturally the 
wealthy contingent of his parishioners, who had 
almost forgotten the existence of St. Barnabas, 
began to realise that the new incumbent was a 
social force, and therefore worth cultivation. Doors 
throughwhich no clergyman had passed for many 
years were thrown open to him in rapid succession. 
St. Barnabas was thronged, and Stephen became 
famous. It was, after all, an easy triumph. 
Human nature being what it is, and Stephen 
what he was, there was a mathematical certainty 
of success from the first. 

It is at this point that the tragedy of Stephen 
Clark commences. I offer no opinion upon it, 
but simply tell the story as it occurred. The 
only opinion I insist upon is that Clark was no 
hypocrite, but merely a man with a singular gift 
of detachment, which enabled him to live vividly 
in the moment, but rendered him incapable of 
seeing his life as a whole. Certainly he had no 
power of measuring the full reach of that hand 
of Consequence, which smites us most sorely in 
the least expected hour and often confronts 
our later years with the merciless harvest of our 
earliest. 

Now among other gifts which Clark possessed 
was an undoubted power of hypnotism. He often 
declared that the effect of his preaching upon 
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his congregation was really a form of hypnotism, 
which was true. He certainly could produce some 
remarkable effects by mere power of will, especially 
upon those who entertained an affection for him 
and were often in his company. It happened one 
warm summer evening in July that he was in the 
rooms of his friend Dalrymple, when suddenly 
the subject of hypnotism sprang into discussion. 
Dalrymple, who was a rising solicitor, with the 
cautious agnosticism of his class refused altogether 
to believe in anything of the kind. 

“Of course there’s such a thing as charm, as 
fascination, as personal magnetism,” he said. “We 
speak of a great man’s magnetic presence, and 
we use a fairly accurate word. A man of strong 
character always bears a weaker man down by 
sheer mental mass. But your precious tales of 
hypnotism—faugh! One half is fraud and the 
other half coincidence.” 

“Very well,” said Clark, “I will give you a test. 
We both know Mrs. Severn. I have seen a good 
deal of her lately, and the other night, for the 
sake of experiment, she let me partially hypnotise 
her. Once hypnotised, always hypnotised, you 
know. Now listen. Neither you nor I have any 
idea what she is doing at the present moment. 
She may be dining out, or dressing for the theatre, 
or doing a hundred other things. At all events, 
her house is a good half-mile away. I wed/ that 
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she shall come to me, and I undertake that within 
half an hour she shall knock at this door.” 

“ Wait a bit,” said Dalrymple. “Does she know 
where you are?” 

“Certainly not. It is a week since I saw her. 
Mind, I don’t want to make this experiment. It’s 
hard on the woman. I rarely use this power, 
because I am conscious of its peril. Say the word, 
and I won’t go any further.” 

“Qh, go on,” said Dalrymple. “It can’t do any 
considerable harm, and it seems a tolerably fair 
teste 

“Very good,” said Clark. 

The windows were open, and the dusk was 
falling in a grey film over the garden of the 
Square. It was very quiet, and a footfall could 
be heard at a considerable distance. For a quarter 
of an hour both men sat in a sort of vibrating 
silence. Dalrymple put his pipe down and drew 
his chair close to the window-curtain. Clark sat 
a little back from the window, his face pale and 
slightly strained, his long thin hands clasped upon 
his knee. The ticking of the watch that lay upon 
the table could be distinctly heard. As the watch 
marked twenty-three minutes, a sharp footfall, the 
unmistakable click of a high-heeled shoe, echoed 
from the farther side of the Square. A minute 
later a slight figure, with a grey cloak drawn over 
a white dinner-dress, came ‘along the east side of 
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the Square. There could be no mistake. The 
high green light from the west reflected in the 
long line of windows made the least object visible, 
and both men instantly recognised Mrs. Severn. 
She came on, passed the door, stood a moment as 
if irresolute, walked back, and finally rung the 
bell. | 

“Good heavens!” cried Dalrymple, “it is she! 
What shall we do?” 

“Nothing,” said Clark. “She does not know 
why she has come, and will probably have some 
excuse to offer you, which will be confusing to us 
all. Say you are not at home.” 

A moment later the door closed, and Mrs. 
Severn glided out into the dusk again. Dalrymple 
drew a long breath, and wiped the sweat from 
his forehead. 

“That's quite enough, for one night,’ he said 
half angrily. “And look here, I advise you to 
be careful what you are doing. Once hypnotised, 
always hypnotised, you know. It would be con- 
foundedly awkward if your lady friends came to 
you when they weren’t wanted, wouldn’t it ?” 

Clark gave no answer. He only smiled a little 
ironically at the suggestion, and said “ Good- 
night.” The fact was, he himself was a little 
frightened at the success of his experiment. 

Now no man can lend himself to an experiment 
such as this without a certain definite injury to his 
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nerves. Force, or “virtue,” has gone out of him, 
and for a time he is nervously exhausted. It 
may have been the reaction from this enormous 
nervous compulsion which accounted for what 
now occurred ; at all events, he eagerly snatched 
at this explanation, and held to it, till other 
circumstances made it untenable. 

The night, as I have said, was very still—one 
of those breathless July nights which stifle the 
roar of distant streets, and, by way of compensation, 
give a sharp ring and emphasis to every stir and 
movement in the grey squares which lie remote 
from the great arteries of traffic. The slow rubbing 
together of the leaves in the garden of the Square 
was audible and irritating. The closing of a door 
clashed like a report of artillery. The more subdued 
thunder of the streets at regular intervals seemed 
to gather itself into one swollen enormous wave, 
which broke like a falling sea, and left a silence 
of desolation and suspense. Clark was keenly 
conscious of all this, for he was in that morbidly 
sensitive condition when the least impression 
of the outside world is acute and definite. He 
stood a moment at Dalrymple’s door, and bared 
his head, and looked up to the sky, which was 
now a mere grey blur. Then he walked slowly 
towards the east side of the Square, still holding 
his hat in his hand. But he had scarcely gone 
a dozen yards when he heard something that made 
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him quicken his pace. It was the unmistakable 
click, click, of a woman’s high-heeled shoe. He 
looked back, and saw the outline of a woman’s 
figure sharply etched upon the grey air by the 
yellow rays that streamed from one of the lighted 
windows of the Square. Naturally his thoughts 
went at once to Mrs. Severn, and she was precisely 
the last person he wished to meet. He was already 
ashamed of the part he had compelled her to play, 
and knew that his conduct was unjustifiable. 
Clearly, if she overtook him now, and insisted 
on walking with him, as she probably would—for 
it was easy to suppose that the hypnotic influence 
was far from spent—it would be a very embarrass- 
ing position. He at once quickened his pace, and 
shot out of the Square almost at a run. 

His house was a good mile away, and was 
reached by a succession of squares and residential 
streets as quiet as that which he had left. Through 
all the footfall followed him. Its rate of progress 
was exactly measured by his own. The eternal 
click, click, grew portentous. It swallowed up all 
other sound ; it rang out like a menace, a challenge, 
on the stillness. He went out of his way, doubling 
back through squares already traversed, but still 
the chase went on. The only clear idea he had 
was, that it would never do to arrive at his own 
door with Mrs. Severn on his heels ; better walk 
all night till he had worn her out. His first 
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ashamed and half-amazed annoyance now began 
to give way to positive fear. Once hypnotised, 
always hypnotised. There would be a pretty 
kettle of fish to cook if his axiom were to work 
out in this fashion. He tried to bring his will 
to bear again, but knew at once that he was far 
too excited and unstrung to do so with any effect. 
He now actually ran, but he could not outrun the 
footfall. It came on steadily, relentlessly. The 
dim London night seemed drained of all other 
sound save that weariless click, click, of a woman’s 
shoe. It seemed to vibrate and rebound out of 
the hollow heavens themselves with a maddening 
iteration. It was now past eleven o'clock, and 
the chase had gone on for more than an hour. 
After all it was too ridiculous to spend the night 
in running up and down London squares. He 
resolved to go no farther, and see what would 
happen. 

He stepped hastily into the shadows, and stood 
perfectly still. For five minutes—it seemed an 
hour—the footfall stopped too. Then once more 
it began, and came nearer. From the shadows 
where he stood he could command a long stretch 
of gaslit pavement. As he watched, he saw a 
slender figure approach, and in that instant the 
footfall ceased. The figure seemed now to glide 
along, silently and without effort, as though it 
were part of the grey air. At last it stopped, 
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precisely opposite the place where he stood. He 
saw distinctly the long cloak, the white dress, but 
in the same instant he knew that it was not Mrs, 
Severn. 

The white dress—the dark cloak—where had 
he seen these things before? What, what was it, 
that was familiar in that figure? The height, 
the grace, the very curve of neck and droop of 
head, even that strange gliding motion, soft and 
smooth as the movement of a cloud—far back in 
some remote chamber of the brain, the palimpsest 
records of the past were slowly quickening into 
life, like secret writings made plain by the 
searchings of fire. Then, with what seemed a 
calculated slowness, the figure lifted its head, and 
the gaslight fell upon the face. God! he knew it. 
He might well know it. This woman whom he 
had wronged—here—this sin of a forgotten youth 
masquerading in the very realm of his success, on 
the threshold of his home, within a stone’s throw 
of his church—it was too horrible! He had 
imagined that an impassable gulf of years lay 
between him and that; and there, at the breadth 
of a street, 7¢ stood, distinct, unappeased, invincible. 
With a cry he turned and fled. This time he 
ran in tortured earnest, and did not rest till he 
had put the door of his own house between himself 
and that dreadful vision of the street. 

The light was turned low in the hall, and the 
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house was oppressively quiet. It was midnight, 
and his young wife had gone to bed. But to his 
excited brain the quietness was tremulous with 
sound. The house was an old one, and had many 
fantastic idiosyncrasies of creaking joists and 
rafters. Who has not noticed how old houses, 
in the stillness of midnight, seem to become 
animate with strange movement, so that it needs 
little fancy to suppose that ghostly feet are passing 
in slow procession up and down the dark staircases, 
and are busy in the void of unused rooms? Creak, 
creak, then a snap as of a closed lock, then a sharp 
rattle of glass, then a silence full of heavy breathing, 
and the chirp of the cricket muffled in subterranean 
depths. Clark had noticed these things many 
times before when he had sat late at work, and 
had smiled at them. But now the mystery closed 
round him like a tide. It overflowed and drowned 
his senses in horror, and the sweat stood upon his 
brow. And was it fancy—was it reality—among 
these common sounds of cracking timbers, and 
doors gently shaken by mysterious draughts, there 
was the softened click of a footfall moving down 
the heavily carpeted stairs? He could bear it no 
longer. He dared not climb those darkened stairs. 
There rushed upon his memory forgotten facts in 
the history of the house, of which he was aware— 
the strange life lived there in the earlier days of 
the last tenant ; the story of a suicide committed 
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by a disappointed politician and broken gambler 
in one of the upper rooms in the time of the 
Regency—and he felt that other tenants than 
those of his own household still stirred beneath 
the roof. Yet the fear was accompanied rather 
than suggested by these thoughts. It was really 
concentrated in that single haunting footfall, which 
came momentarily nearer. It clicked upon the 
stone stairs leading to the kitchens; it thudded 
on the thick carpet of the balustraded landings, 
and it did both at once. It filled the house, as 
it had seemed to fill the silent street. His heart 
swelled monstrously, and his scalp began to lift. 
His breath gurgled in his throat ; he would have 
shrieked, but could not. He rallied himself, how- 
ever, and reached his library. Then he locked 
the door, and flung himself upon a couch, and 
sank into a sleep which was three parts the stupor 
of exhaustion. 

But even in sleep the torture was not ended. He 
dreamed that he was still pursued—charging down 
cloven cloud-valleys, stumbling up enormous cloud- 
summits; for a moment lost in deep hollows where 
the mists lay dead and heavy, then emerging on 
sharp peaks, against whose sides the stars hung, 
and from which he looked dizzily upon a world 
that rushed past like a lighted train, with flaring 
cities and empty wastes of gloom. Through the 
immense silence of this ghostly cloud-world that 
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one insistent footfall still beat its way. Upon the 
moving mists that one pursuing figure was painted 
for an instant ominous and gigantic. He stopped 
to drink, but the very water that had oozed 
soundlessly from a cloud-crag till he came, began 
to tinkle as he stooped, and the tinkle of the 
falling drops frightened him. The very stars, 
like golden beads strung upon a viewless wire, 
clicked together, with a hateful vehemence. He 
sunk through infinite depths, soft and dense as 
snow; was lifted by invisible winds to heights 
that overtopped the very heavens; but still he 
heard the pursuer, and at last, upon a jagged peak 
that rose sheer among the stars, he saw that still 
grey figure stand, with outstretched hands, and 
pale face, obdurately claiming him. And at that 
he woke. It was the Sabbath, and the light was 
struggling through the closed blinds, and a servant 
was knocking at the door. 

With the active stir of day dreams usually recede 
into the shadows from which they sprung, until 
we almost dream we never dreamed them. Clark 
did not indeed forget his dream, but his habitual 
casuistry soon discovered the means of explaining 
it and dismissing it. Naturally, he put it all down 
to his experiment in hypnotism, and the abnormal 
excitement of the brain which it had set up. 
Besides, Sunday was his busiest day, and there 
was little time to think. As the day wore on 
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he completely recovered his spirits. He resolved 
that nothing should tempt him to any further 
experiments in hypnotism. He even introduced a 
passage, and a very effective one, into his evening 
sermon, on the peril which was involved in 
meddling with the mysteries of nature out of mere 
morbid curiosity. Dalrymple, who heard it, smiled 
sardonically. It did not surprise him, however. 
Clark had always been almost cynically honest 
in self-analysis, and in his many conversations 
with him had displayed his inner thoughts and 
motives with great freedom. He had once said 
to him,— 

“Whenever you hear a preacher vehemently 
denouncing a vice you may be sure he has been 
guilty of it.” 

“Which is hypocrisy,” bluntly answered 
Dalrymple. 

“Which is honesty,” retorted Clark ; “ honesty 
triumphing over self-interest. The man can’t help 
himself. All that is best and worst swims to the 
surface in the man who preaches. The strongest 
sermons against avarice are always preached by 
the men who know they love money, and despise 
themselves for doing it; and the most vigorous 
denunciations of impurity are usually found on 
the lips of those who fear their own passions, or 
recollect their own sins.” 

Dalrymple recalled the conversation as he listened 
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to Clark’s eloquence that night. For a moment 
he saw his friend in a new light, and felt for him 
a genuine sympathy. He guessed dimly what 
Clark’s passionate appeals to men to cast away 
doubt meant—that he doubted; what his still 
more passionate praise of purity implied—that he 
had been impure. He was a man who had stood 
in the full tides of life, and had felt their stress. 
Perhaps it was this that constituted the real charm 
of his preaching. It gave it that strange note of 
passionate reality which moved the hearer in spite 
of himself. But what a price to pay for it—the 
intimate knowledge of all the sins by which men 
suffer, not by hearsay, but through some vivid 
contact with temptation, and perhaps some ruinous 
defeat of soul! Well, he would try to think of 
him with a broader charity in future. He would 
use his own stolid common-sense as a defence for 
this sensitive and impressionable nature. As his 
eyes once more sought the face of the preacher, 
he seemed to see what he had never observed 
before, a certain worn look that implied secret 
conflict. It was perhaps the effect of the lowered 
lights in the great church, but unmistakably there 
were purple shadows round the eyes, and the pale 
intellectual face had a certain wasted look, that 
was accentuated rather than disguised by the glow 
and animation of speech. Clark’s voice was a 
remarkable one, full of delicate and unexpected 
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modulations, but it had never affected Dalrymple 
so strangely as to-night. It vibrated like a cry, and 
there was a long breath of relief when the sermon 
closed. Many beside Dalrymple felt that night 
an uneasy sense of having surreptitiously looked 
into the secret of a soul. 

The service was over, and the lights were being 
rapidly extinguished in the church. Clark had 
disrobed, and was exchanging a few cheerful words 
with the verger. The terror of the previous night, 
if not forgotten, was now finally dismissed. His 
very allusion to hypnotism in his sermon had had 
the effect upon him of a recantation, an absolution. 
It had always been one of his failings to mistake 
the confession of folly for the reparation of wrong. 
To own that he was wrong meant with him a 
sponge passed over the memory, and an instant 
recovery of his natural buoyancy. Throughout 
the day, almost unconsciously, he had been thinking 
over the strange phenomenon of the footfall, until 
. it now appeared perfectly explicable. He had 
doubtless been a fool to experiment in hypnotism 
at all, and he had paid the penalty in a bad attack 
of nerves. It should not happen again. For 
Dalrymple and Mrs. Severn who had both heard 
his sermon, the words which he had used were 
a virtual pledge to that effect. 

He had already turned to leave the vestry, and 
his hand was on the door. It was his custom after 
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a service to pass through the church, for no very 
defined reason, unless it were an obscure pleasure 
derived from the contrast between the empty gloom 
and the crowd and stir that had preceded it. He 
said “ Good-night ” to the verger, and stepped into 
the darkened church, passing down the steps of the 
chancel towards the middle aisle. And there he 
stopped with a throb of paralysing fear, for once 
more he heard the footfall. It was absolutely 
ridiculous, incredible ; it must be one of the younger 
vergers moving about in the semi-darkness ; surely 
he must be ill, and his nerves must be far more 
badly shaken than he had supposed. He passed 
his hand over his eyes, and made a strong effort 
to control himself. The throbbing of the blood in 
his ears fora moment dulled all other sound, and 
he persuaded himself that the footfall had ceased. 
He took advantage of the moment to go back to 
the vestry. Making an excuse that he wanted some 
forgotten papers, he said to the old verger, in as 
careless a tone as he could command,— 

“Oh, Johnson, by the way, will you just go into 
the church and see if there’s anybody there? Some- 
times people wait for me in the porch; in fact, I 
thought I heard some one just now.” 

The old man shambled off, coming back in a 
few minutes to say that there was no one, 

“The church is empty, sir. Even that young 
Wilkins (the junior verger) have gone ‘ome, though 
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he didn’t oughter till I give him leave. An’, if 
you'll excuse me, sir, you see we are rather later 
than usual to-night, an’ I’m quite ready to lock up 
when you are, sir.” 

Clark rose wearily. After all, then, it had been 
imagination. Brain-fag, probably ; he should be ill 
if he didn’t take care. It would be a good plan to go 
down to Brighton next morning for a week’s change. 
He passed into the church again, and had almost 
reached the front door, when suddenly the sharp 
click of that persistent footfall began once more. 
It was impossible to say from what direction it 
came ; it was an eddy of sound, sweeping round 
walls and roof, rebounding at diverse angles, 
softened for an instant into remoteness, then 
sharpened into emphasis, as if close at one’s elbow. 
And was it fancy, was it the work of a brain on the 
verge of mania? But surely, there, at the altar, stood 
a tall grey figure—a woman’s figure, with a thin 
line of white drawn down the sad-coloured cloak, 
as of a dress, a virginal dress, partially hidden by 
the sombre cloak. Yes; hesawit. One light still 
burned in the chancel, and its slender shaft fell 
clear upon the altar and the woman. And now 
the woman knelt before the altar, her head lying 
on the altar-cloth, her hands spread out, so that 
they touched the great brass cross, her grey cloak 
falling round her like a shroud. For a moment, 
even in the thick of his terror, he managed to think 
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that perhaps after all it was Mrs. Severn, playing 
some trick upon him, but the thought perished in 
its birth, He knew who it was. He knew before 
the woman rose from that strange obeisance at the 
altar, and stood with pale face and outstretched 
hands confronting him across the darkened church. 
And it was because he knew that he turned and 
fled, with the big drops upon his brow, and 
unspeakable terror in his heart. 

Again, with the morning, there came relief to his 
misery. He rose wearily, and immediately after 
breakfast shut himself up in his library. About 
ten o’clock Dalrymple called. 

“By George,” said he bluntly, “you look bad. 
Done up, eh?” 

He had intended saying something about hypno- 
tism, but he could not. He had rehearsed one or 
two nice little flashes of badinage on the way to 
Clark’s house, but the look upon his friend’s face 
silenced him. He was startled by the change 
in Clark. He looked attenuated, and the purple 
shadows under the eyes had widened. 

“T’m always tired out on Monday,” said Clark. 
“Tm thinking of running down to Brighton for a 
day or two’s change.” 

“The Ubestu thing: you scan SdesnaThis/ysort 
of life on the crest of the wave is telling on 


you. 
The conversation halted, and flickered out, 
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Dalrymple had an uneasy sense that he was 
intruding. 

Clark suddenly looked up, however, and began 
to speak with more animation. It had occurred 
to him that he might make one more attempt to 
unravel the mystery that was torturing him. His 
mind still obstinately clung to the theory that he 
had been the victim of a trick, or a coincidence. 

“By the way, Dalrymple, that little affair of 
Mrs. Severn was distinctly disconcerting, wasn’t 
it? Was she at church last night?” 

“Why, of course. You must have seen her. I 
walked home with her.” 

Clark sank back in his chair, and the flash of 
animation died out. His mind rapidly analysed 
the position. If Dalrymple had walked home with 
Mrs. Severn it was clear that the figure he had 
seen at the altar was not hers. Her house was a 
mile from the church, and even supposing she had 
come back to play a trick upon him, she could not 
have done it in the time. He had known from the 
first that it was a feeble theory; but even had he 
been prepared to cling to it never so desperately, 
Dalrymple’s next words destroyed the hope. 

“TI went in with the Severns for half an hour, 
and it’s curious, but she was complaining of a 
strange feel at the back of the brain. Severn 
laughed at her, and said it was a good thing to 
get some sort of evidence that one possessed a 
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brain at all. You know his way. I guessed what 
it meant. It’s the result of your little experiment, 
I suppose ; and if you'll be advised by me you'll 
drop that sort of thing altogether.” 

“T mean to,” he replied. “I’m sorry I ever 
tried it. For God’s sake don’t talk about it any 
more.” 

Dalrymple flushed at the passionate petulance 
of the speech. 

“My dear fellow, you've got the nerves, and 
you've got ’em badly. Go off to Brighton by the 
one-fifty and get cured. Depend upon it, that’s 
the best thing for you. Good-bye.” 

Brighton—no. This was not the sort of trouble 
to be cured by a band and a parade, or even the 
solitude and diapason of the sea. At last he was 
face to face with himself. The past, which for 
years he had thrust into forgetfulness, had finaily 
struggled into focus. This woman was no picture 
of the brain. A shadow cast across the brain, as 
a shape is drawn upon the bosom of a sunlit mist, 
she might be; but behind the shadow was the 
indubitable substance. The whole record of his 
youth came surging up; at an invisible signal the 
curtain rose, and in the theatre of his mind the 
drama of the past arrayed itself. The actors fell 
into groups, the stage was set, the play began. 
Words, gestures, actions—all were familiar. The 
scenes were the room, with its scattered books 
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and scent of tobacco, where his manhood came to 
him; the rookery by the ruined church, black 
against the sunset light ; the woods all dewy with 
the spring ; and through all the one supreme figure 
moved. A girl, fair and vivid with the first hues 
of womanhood ; a youth, swept away by a passion 
that filled even sleep with its happiness—these two, 
always together, lip to lip in the gloaming by the 
rookery, hand in hand in the green pathways of 
the woods. And then, as with a clash of diabolic 
music, the idyll passed into tragedy, and the girl 
stood alone with wild eyes, and far away, etched 
against a stormy winter sunset, the man’s figure 
crept away, and disappeared. 

A sudden impulse moved him to disinter the 
relics of this emerging past. He left the library, 
and stole upstairs to a large room which was 
unfurnished. He shuddered as he entered it, for 
this, as he well knew, was the room where that 
suicide of the Regency had met his doom. It 
was for this reason that the room had not been 
furnished. It was piled with lumber, old books 
and locked boxes, the disorganised impedimenta 
cast aside in the rapid march of life. One small 
brown painted box caught his eye at once; it had 
been made for him by his father when he first 
left home. An anchor was rudely cut upon the 
lid—he remembered doing it in the days when he 
had the boy’s itch to be a sailor. In the box were 
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dusty bundles of paper, old school and college 
exercises preserved for no intelligible reason, torn 
books of poetry, a blue belt which he had worn 
in his first cricketing days. At the bottom of all 
was a battered mahogany writing-desk, his first con- 
siderable possession. He unlocked it, and began 
to turn over the contents. There were letters in 
clumsy handwriting from his father; he remem- 
bered that he had been ashamed of them at school. 
There were letters from his sister ; better written 
on somewhat more fashionable paper, but full of 
painful lapses and misspellings. An aroma of 
home clung about them all the same, a sweet 
pungency of love and affectionate pride. He saw 
the cottage where these simple lives had been 
lived ; the plain deal table on which the clumsy 
hand of his father had painfully indited these 
despised epistles. For a moment the pathos of 
the thought moved him, and he recalled the exul- 
tation he had felt when that school-box was duly 
finished, and in the spring dawn he had sat beside 
it in the carrier’s cart which took him on the first 
considerable stage of his journey into the world. 
Ah, if he could begin again; or better still, if he 
could have remained what his father was, and 
worked on beside him, and earned at last honour- 
able rest in that quiet beneath the broad chesnut- 
tree where his mother had been buried! 

At the very bottom of the desk lay a small 
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bundle of letters, tied together with a faded ribbon. 
In the middle of the bundle was a photograph. 
He drew it out, and looked at it long and earnestly. 
The white dress, the grey cloak, the oval of the fair 
face—he remembered how and when it had been 
taken. On the back was the name of the photo- 
grapher—Smithson : Venmouth. Yes; they had 
gone to Venmouth that day. It was an October 
day, about a month after that fatal hour which had 
poisoned the life of each. It was chill, and an 
easterly mist moved on the water, and she had 
worn acloak. The white dress—ah! that was her 
confirmation dress, and she had worn it in his 
honour. They had not gone together. She had 
come to see an aunt. And he had met her there. 
He remembered how he stood waiting for her 
beneath the low cliffs, and had seen her coming 
toward him on the sands, with her white dress and 
grey cloak. The mist came up from the sea, and 
the place was solitary. They had spoken little, 
for already his passion had waned, and silence was 
easier than speech. In the falling light they had 
walked back together through the quiet town, 
and he had noticed how her shoe clicked on 
the asphalt of the parade, and had smiled at the 
girlish vanity which desired the high-heels of town 
ladyhood. And that had been almost their last 
meeting. A week later he had woke to the folly 
of his position. On the very day that she had 
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given him the photograph he had made arrange- 
ments for flight. 

He slipped the letters and photograph into his 
pocket, re-locked the desk, and left the room. His 
courage began to come back in faint pulses. His 
actual contact with the past through these faded 
memorials of it had done something to scatter the 
cloud that lay upon his brain. They had at least 
assured him that they belonged to a life closed 
twenty years ago. If she still lived, it was not 
likely that she would again cross his path; every 
year lessened the probability. If she were dead— 
but the suggestion was too absurd. Yet 

Once more the horror seized him. He had 
passed down the stairs, he stood in the hall, and 
the July light filled the house. What was happen- 
ing now was no trick of darkness and of midnight. 
In the drawing-room he could hear some early 
caller talking with his wife ; in the kitchen he could 
hear the movements of the servants. But high on 
the upper landing he heard also the door of the 
room which he had just left opened quietly and 
closed again. He heard the footfall cross the 
landing, and begin to descend the stairs. On the 
square of parquet outside the doors of the small 
conservatory which was built above the porch he 
heard it click and pass. He drew a long stifling 
sigh, and waited, knowing what he would see! Ah! 
—there z¢ stood, that same grey figure, the figure 
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pictured on her photograph which he had slipped 
into his pocket, and against which his heart now 
beat. It stood there on the turn of the stairs, and 
beckoned. It seemed suddenly to have emerged 
out of a mist, as it had done that day upon the 
sands at Venmouth, and the cloak itself was a 
wavering stain of mist, through which there shone 
the whiteness of a girl’s confirmation dress. The 
lips were parted, as if to speak; the eyes were 
infinitely sad. So it stood an instant, and beckoned; 
then once more moved up the stairs, the footfall 
dying away slowly, and ceasing as the door of the 
suicide-chamber closed with a sharp report. And 
yet the July sunlight lay upon the stairs all the 
time, and the dust-motes twinkled in it, and the 
smell of freshly watered flowers was blown down 
the stairs from the open doors of the small con- 
servatory above the porch. 

There are hours in a man’s life when not merely 
his mental attitudes undergo rapid transformation, 
but when the whole structure of his moral nature 
suffers startling change. It is as though a long 
submerged city rose again from the depths, and 
the waters flowed away, leaving spires and walls 
clear and distinct in the light of day. Such a 
shock passed through Stephen Clark. For twenty 
years he had lived a false life ; he had covered up the 
past under waters of forgetfulness ; at a word they 
flowed away, and left him face to face with himself. 
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He went quietly back to his library. For a 
long time he sat absolutely still. His whole life 
began to march before him. What a spectral army 
of days, and hours, and deeds, enfilading in endless 
columns, coming with the sound of beating feet out 
the abyss of Time, presenting arms to him, their 
master, and dwindling off again into the infinite 
perspective of the future. It was like the farewell 
of an army to its General—a last review at the end 
of a campaign. An overwhelming weariness pos- 
sessed him. All that he had struggled for, all that 
he had gained, seemed absolutely worthless. The 
conviction grew upon him that his life was over. 
The zest and piquancy of living, by which alone 
he could contrive to live, were gone. The rupture 
in his life was complete ; he seemed to see the very 
blood of life draining away, and lying in crimson 
confusion at his feet. Preach again? It was an 
intolerable thought. He could face his fellow-men 
no more. He was as one already dead, to whom 
the outer world has neither attraction nor signifi- 
cance. He would simply drop out of life. Men 
did it every day, prosperous men and seemingly 
happy men, compelled by some secret urgency, 
some mystery of inexplicable fear, to relinquish in 
a moment all that they had lived for, and turn their 
faces to the great darkness. Ah! now he under- 
stood these things ; these strange disappearances 
and causeless self-murders with which the papers 
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teemed. They were caused by sudden ruptures of 
the life, by terrors such as his, by sins like his, too. 

A certain calmness came upon him. He even 
smiled to think how curious it was that a man 
should rise in the morning with all his life before 
him, and his interest in the world strong and vivid, 
and yet know at noon that he would die before 
night. He made no attempt to disguise the naked- 
ness of the thought. He had no defined purpose 
in his mind; he was merely conscious that a web 
of doom was closing round him, and that the last 
thread would soon be shot home. 

About one o'clock his wife came to him. She 
was about to pay a long-deferred visit to some 
friends in a distant suburb, and would not return 
until the next morning. She looked bright and 
charming in her summer costume, and for a 
moment his eye withdrew itself from the dark 
world within, to notice it. But already his sense 
of earthly things was dead. She was no more to 
him than a bright cloud swimming past, high in 
the firmament. She passed into the room, passed 
out again, with a touch of caress, a little shower of 
laughter and light words, and was gone. It never 
occurred to him that he had seen her for the last 
time. 

He ate his lunch, and wandered out aimlessly 
into the sunny streets. He drifted from point to 
point without volition ; strolled into Christie’s, and 
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examined a reputed Rubens with careful eye ; 
turned over a pile of new books in a Piccadilly 
bookseller’s ; stared at the portraits of celebrities 
in a shop-window, and found himself confronted 
with his own face; drifted down to Chelsea, and 
stood watching the flow of the brown river, and the 
confusion of form and colour in the long array of 
wharves and crowded gables. It was all insub- 
stantial as a picture painted on the clouds. The 
crowd streamed past him vaguely like a mist 
peopled with faces. The very sounds of all this 
multitudinous life left no impression on the ear; 
it was an endless march of spectres in a city of the 
dead. Hours passed, but still he drifted up and 
down the streets. A saffron sunset hung long over 
the trees of the Park, and burned upon the mirror- 
ing windows, and made the Serpentine a shimmer- 
ing plaque of gold. Beggars passed him, and 
he dropped coins into their hands; the harpy 
daughters of the pavement, and he smiled sadly 
on them. He sat with sleeping out-o’-works in 
Trafalgar Square, and saw the great light flash 
upon the Tower at Westminster. It was not until 
the deep boom of Big Ben reported midnight, and 
the light went out upon the clock-tower, that he 
turned homeward. 

He let himself in with his latch-key, and went 
straight to the library. The house was very still, 
and the servants had gone to bed. 
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From his pocket he took the photograph and 
the bundle of letters. He untied the ribbon, and 
began to read the letters slowly. As each was 
read he sighed, and dropped it into the grate. 
Last of all he added the photograph to the pile of 
letters, and set all burning. The flame shot up 
clear and ruddy, words and letters stood out red 
for a moment, then all fell into quiet ashes. He 
rose, opened the door wide, turned out the light, 
and waited. The darkness rushed in like an 
obliterating tide. Still he waited, breathing fast, 
with his hand upon his heart. He knew that it 
must come, that once more that pursuing shape 
would meet him, and only once. At last the signal 
sounded. Far up, in the gloom of the silent house, 
he heard a door open, and a footfall on the stairs. 
He stood in the doorway of the library, waiting. 
Nearer came the sound; then, out of the darkness 
a grey shape grew, a mere shadow, yet distinct, as 
though fringed with soft light. It stood at the 
exact point where it had stood in the morning 
sunlight, and beckoned. He followed slowly: 
drawn by a compulsion out of which all mere 
human terror had passed. His heart, from rapid 
beating, was sinking into deadly quiet; his breath 
came in long difficult sighs. Up, up, to the suicide- 
chamber, moved the shadow and the man. They 
passed in together, and the door closed with a 
click. Complete silence fell upon the house, and 
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even the cricket on the kitchen hearth was 
dumb. 

And not only silence, but coldness filled the 
house, a deadly chill that oozed beneath the door 
of that disused chamber, and crept subtly into 
every room, and grew slowly into an odour of 
corruption and mortality. For in that room 
Stephen Clark, late incumbent of St. Barnabas, 
lay dead, his shoulders propped against the old 
school-box which his father had made for him 
thirty years before, when he took his first journey 
on the highway of ambition. 


The cause of the Peoples I serve 

To-day in impatience and sorrow, 

Once more ts defeated—and yet 

Twill be won—the day after To-morrow. 


And for me, with spirit elate 

The mire and the fog I press thorough, 
For Heaven shines under the cloud 

Of the day that is after To-morrow. 
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SISTER LY DES 


I 


HEN Lydia Grey married, all her friends 

were agreed that she had thrown herself 
away. She had been elaborately educated, had 
more than an amateur’s interest in science, and 
was a musician of remarkably fine technique and 
inspiration. Her rendering of Chopin was specially 
memorable, which was not surprising, since her 
mother had been a friend of Chopin’s in his last 
years, and had made his name pathetically sacred 
to Lydia by her description of the hectic, dark- 
eyed, sensitive poet-musician, to whom she had 
rendered many acts of kindness, such as his proud 
spirit permitted, in the evening of his brief life. 
Lydia had grown up in the very atmosphere of 
culture. An air of refinement, remote and subtle, 
had lain upon her life from its earliest days. She 
had grown up in a wide still house, where every 
room witnessed of fine taste—a house in which the 
wash of the great waves of the world was scarcely 
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audible, or, if heard at all, was only heard in soft 
and distant diapason, as of an unseen sea. 

The house stood on the outskirts of Winchester, 
not far from the pleasant road that led to the quiet 
almshouses of St. Faith’s, and the green downs 
over which a footpath ran to Hursley—Keble’s 
Hursley. It was an old Queen Anne house of red 
brick, with low panelled hall, and spacious rooms ; 
broad lawns lay round it, with here a clump of 
beech-trees, here a group of Scotch firs, and near 
the entrance-porch a stately cedar. One could not 
pass the lodge-gates without being conscious of 
that exquisite stillness which seemed as much a 
part of the domain as the Scotch firs and the cedar. 
The very atmosphere seemed untroubled by those 
rougher winds which blew across the downs and 
shook the elms which guarded the busy road leading 
to St. Faith’s. 

High in air, but soft and mellow, throbbed the 
music of cathedral bells—a subtle melody which 
seemed to drop from the white clouds which moved 
in slow processions to the Hursley downs; and 
thrushes answered from the leafy beeches, and 
a little trout stream, rippling over a chalk bed, 
replied also from the sloping paddock beyond the 
lawns. It was a place to dream in, a spot of 
virginal freshness, where an imaginative girl might 
absorb the finest influences of the world, and 
reproduce them ina nature of unusual depth and 
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calmness. Nothing happened there. The very 
wheels of time were muffled on the velvet sward, 
and left no trace. 

Once, in twenty years, there had been a change 
of gardeners; now and then a stable-boy sought 
another place. These were the events which alone 
called forth.a ripple in the unbroken serenity of 
years. The houschold servants were unlike those 
of any other household in the neighbourhood. 
Perhaps they also had absorbed some subtle essence 
of the prevailing calm, and had not been wholly 
insensible to those finer influences which infect 
the air of a house where every room has its 
array of books, its cabinet of precious china, its 
rare print, or its costlier picture. They moved 
with precision, sedateness, soft-shod as though with 
wool. They were parts of a perfect mechanism, 
whose action was timed to the fraction of a 
second. They had come to the house in some 
remote past as girls, and had never wished to leave 
it. In them the servant’s natural desire for inde- 
pendence had been subdued and finally obliterated. 
A curious eye would have noticed in them some- 
thing of the nun’s quietness of demeanour, a touch 
of common likeness, the serene, methodic air of 
those who are separated from the world, and no 
longer feel or desire its evil perturbations or 
unquiet vanities. 

In this house Lydia Grey passed the bright and 
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full hours of a studious girlhood. She received the 
best instruction which wealth and wise discrimina~- 
tfon could contrive, and proved worthy of it. She 
read much, was the delighted comrade of her father 
in his art-studies, and was more than amateur in 
her handling of the microscope. But it was in 
music that she found the highest expression of 
herself, or rather, something that answered best to 
that secret self which waited for expression. She 
could not have told exactly what music was to her 
—can any one?—but she knew that the vague 
dissatisfactions of her soul found relief in it, and, 
in a way,a form of utterance. A delightful shudder 
ran through her when her fingers struck out the 
first slow chords of some fantasy of Chopin’s or 
some fantastic dance of Greig’s; and, in certain 
moods, Greig spoke with a still more intimate voice 
to her imagination than even Chopin. In such 
moments her eyes widened and darkened with 
emotion, and her bosom ached with the stress of 
feelings alike intense and unformulated. When 
she came back to her normal serenity of nature 
she remembered these intense moments with a 
kind of shy rapture. It was as though a life had 
quickened in her heart, of which she was both glad 
and afraid. It was hateful to be discontented, she 
told herself ; so she passed her hand hastily over 
her young eager eyes, as if to shut out illicit visions, 
and betook herself to the fresh air and the green 
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downs, or found comfort in the kind, tranquil face 
of her mother, with its touch of fine distinction, 
its softness of age and of passions long since resolved 
into rest. What was it that the music made her 
want? What was the meaning of this innermost 
stirring of spirit which it begot in her? She could 
not tell; but she felt, although with all the vague- 
ness of inexperience, that in some way it was her 
link with that large world of human sorrows and 
passions of which she knew nothing. She lived 
in a little sheltered valley ; music was the voice of 
the world, that came crying over the mountains, 
a voice heard in the still weather of the soul, whole- 
somely dissonant, and full of strange alarm and 
thrilling presage, 

As she passed into womanhood more than one 
suitor made timorous advances, but quite in vain. 
She was not beautiful, but she had the rarer 
element of charm, which is so much more than 
beauty, and certainly has more power to stir and 
trouble the masculine heart. Young officers from 
the barracks sought introduction to her, and obtained 
it, and were puzzled what to do next. She did 
not even meet them halfway in their stammering 
attempts at conversation, and her silence was deeply 
discomfiting. She had no small talk, they com- 
plained, and this was true. They tugged their mous- 
taches, and exhausted every topic of conversation 
they could think of, but they got little but mono- 
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syllables for their pains. Young clergymen, with 
indefinite prospects and extravagant hopes, got on 
a little better with her, but not much. They could 
talk of books, of art, of music indeed ; but mostly 
in a rudimentary sort of way, and with little real 
enthusiasm. They suffered from that constriction 
of brain which afflicts the priest, and which is 
almost more obvious in the budding curate than 
the middle-aged rector. There were other direc- 
tions in which she might have chosen. John 
Trevor, for example, was as fine a specimen of the 
landed gentleman with a slowly disappearing flavour 
of Oxford in his mind as one could wish to see; 
but the truth was she had no wish to choose. Nor 
did her parents urge her to do so. They were 
content that she should wait until her heart gave 
full consent, and her grace and charm were of a 
nature on which years inflict little change or injury: 
So it happened that she drew near her twenty-fifth 
birthday, and was still Miss Lydia Grey of the 
Red House. The officers had ceased from troubling, 
and the curates were at rest. A tradition, founded 
on sorrowful conviction, had passed from one to 
the other, that she disdained men, was a charming 
prig, and would never marry. 

Then there happened that inexplicable thing— 
her engagement to Herbert Tinling. The news 
was buzzed over Winchester that Lydia Grey was 
about to marry a man of no family, of no means, 
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and of most uncertain expectations. The general 
feeling, especially among the officers and curates, 
was that it served her right, and was a just punish- 
ment for her contumacy in the face of infinite 
golden opportunities. The curates were somewhat 
consoled, however, by another piece of news which 
followed hard upon the first—viz., that old Mr. 
Grey had suffered serious financial reverses, and 
that it was even questionable whether the Red 
House would not have to be sold. Her feminine 
critics said with suave malice that no doubt her 
engagement was the direct result of her father’s 
altered position. Twenty-five with a fortune of 
twenty thousand pounds may do as it likes, but 
twenty-five with nothing must do as it can. No 
doubt she regretted now that she had not made 
hay while the sun shone, and her frightful fate 
afforded a fresh and even vehement stimulus to 
the exertions of a considerable section of the fast- 
aging spinsterhood of Winchester to secure John 
Trevor while it was called to-day. Besides, who 
was this Herbert Tinling? Report said he had 
once been a curate, and was now a Socialist. At 
the latter word a shudder ran through the still air 
of the Cathedral close, and its vibration was felt 
for at least a month in a score or two of drawing- 
rooms sacred to stagnant respectability. She might 
as well have married a grocer ; better, in fact, if he 
had been a grocer of sound Church principles and 
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decent politics. One of the curates also professed 
to recollect some unauthenticated story of Tinling 
having been rusticated for misdemeanours in his 
college days, and this fluent cad became quite 
popular for a week as the vendor of a piece of 
piquant scandal. It was somewhat remarkable 
that he was a curate who had never been to either 
University ; but still, as the Dean’s wife observed, 
no doubt he had means of knowing the truth, 
which he could reveal if he would. At all events, 
there was strong presumptive evidence that any 
person who was a Socialist must have done many 
things deserving rustication, or worse, and feminine 
logic required no further argument. And Lydia. 
Grey was about to marry a Socialist! Nor was 
this all. It was further’: rumoured that she and 
her lover were pledged to some species of wild 
social experiment, and actually meant to live 
among the poor! Altogether her misdemeanour 
was of a gravity quite beyond pity. 


II 


HERBERT TINLING was not an altogether pre- 
possessing youth, but he had a certain bright 
eagerness of manner and a gift of picturesque 
speech which made him noticeable. He had fought 
his way to Oxford from a London Board School, 
and had had a creditable, if not brilliant university 
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career, the story of his rustication being, of course, 
a pure invention. He had taken orders, had held 
a curacy in the East End of London for a few 
months, had joined the Fabian Society, had 
harangued the dockers in the great strike, and 
having thus made his relations with his rector as 
unpleasant as possible, had finally decided to 
“throw up” the Church, as he termed it. An 
intimate student of Tinling’s life would have 
remarked that this was not the first career he 
had “thrown up.” He had, at various times, 
written poems and essays with the hope of literary 
fame ; he had been for a few months on the staff 
of a newspaper, and had for nearly a year studied 
architecture with a view to a profession; each of 
which occupations had been suddenly relinquished, 
on a conviction that success in either was more 
difficult than he had imagined. Versatility of 
mind no doubt gives a pleasant piquancy to life, 
but its pleasures are perilous. Tinling had enjoyed 
the pleasures, and had been quite insensible to 
the perils. He had the feeling that there were 
very few things which he could not do if he tried, 
and he intended one day to try. He was fond 
of mapping out his life in contradictory segments— 
five years for art, five for the production of poetry, 
ten for the writing of a series of great novels ; 
then, perhaps, Parliament, with the rapid rise 
which is ensured to the real expert in life, and 
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as a final reward the labours and dignity of the 
Treasury bench. There was nothing, he told 
himself, impossible to the able man in days like 
ours. The only question was to what pursuit such 
a man could most profitably apply his abilities. 
This was an anxious question, and could only 
be really answered by a series of exhaustive 
experiments on life itself. He was now thirty ; 
and ever since he was eighteen he had been con- 
ducting his experiments on life. Upon the whole, 
it had been a delightful process. 

From such a description it might be assumed 
that Tinling was a mere priggish egoist ; but this 
would not be true. Most youths of versatile and 
eager minds have dreams such as these, although 
they rarely confess them. ‘Tinling’s egoism was 
of that vivid and buoyant variety which is purely 
charming, and was too frank and boyish to be 
priggish. Besides, it was sustained by really great 
ability ; and any man who had met him for a few 
hours, when the stream of his talk ran brightest, 
would have said that he would go far, and be 
widely heard of some day. His conversion to 
socialism had been wholly sincere. It did not 
alter the fact of his sincerity that he also thought 
that he saw in socialism the force of the future. 
He congratulated himself that his convictions had 
led him to what he judged the winning side; but 
if his reason had convinced him that it was the 
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side of the forlorn hope, he would still have taken 
it. Perhaps the real attraction of socialism was 
that it excited him. It painted on the clouds 
enormous and thrilling visions. It touched his 
imagination and his sympathies. It was the poem 
of action, the only propaganda of modern times 
in which poetry joined hands with practical life. 

At first it was the mere originality of Tinling’s 
character that had been attractive to Lydia Grey, 
and had excited her attention. Compared with 
John Trevor, or the young officers and curates of 
her acquaintance, he was what a vivid sketch in 
oils is to a dull and much stippled pencil drawing. 
Yes, he was vivid, she told herself, vehemently 
alive in all his motions, all his thoughts. Other 
people saw in him simply a spare youth, careless 
and even slightly eccentric in his dress, with a 
face almost ugly in its strength of feature, and 
redeemed only by a pair of singularly dark and 
eager eyes. Lydia saw in him the only live 
man she had ever met. He had no automatic 
drawing-room talk, could speak without tugging 
a moustache and haw-haw-ing, and above all was 
a citizen of a large world of ideas and emotions. 
He excited her much as Greig’s music did; he 
was in truth the voice of that great music she 
had heard calling to her from the world which 
lay beyond the quiet Eden of her sweet and 
reticent girlhood. When he spoke something 
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vibrated in her; and in her heart that unborn 
life of which she had so long been shyly conscious 
began to stir. 

Tinling had come to Winchester in connection 
with some social inquiries he was pursuing, and 
had met Lydia in the course of certain charitable 
activities among the poor, to which she devoted 
two afternoons a week. Toward anybody else, 
under similar circumstances, she would have 
manifested reserve and indifference, but before she 
had time to be upon her guard Tinling had broken 
down her defences, and engaged her in conversa- 
tion. The first assault gained, the rest was 
comparatively easy. With no appearance of 
intention on his part, he was constantly in her 
way, and she could not have avoided him, even 
had she wished. He instructed her in the glowing 
programmes of the Fabian Society, and found her 
an apt disciple. They met, by deliberate accident, 
at the afternoon services in the Cathedral, and 
lingered in the shadowy aisles, lost in eager talk. 
Had they purposely sought the best possible place 
for love-making, they could not have chosen better. 
It was so easy to be found in interested admiration 
of this or that monument, and so natural, and 
interruption by any one who knew them so nearly 
impossible. Those devoted elderly ladies who 
frequented the Evensong had little interest in the 
monumental glories of the place, and marched in 
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and out of the Cathedral with the precision of a 
file of soldiers. At the back of the choir were 
deep sanctuaries of quietness and shadow, rarcly 
invaded save by the shuffling feet of the vergers 
or some country visitor; and here they met and 
talked. Was there something in the very quietness 
of the place that helped the birth of love, that 
gave these illicit meetings a touch of sanctity, of 
spiritual justification? Perhaps so. It is certain 
that Lydia in these delicious hours was blind to 
any suggestion of the irregular, the surreptitious. 
When, one afternoon, Tinling gently drew her face 
to his, and kissed her, she made no resistance, and 
felt none. She was conscious only of a sacred 
glow of heart, a subtle gladness that diffused itself 
through all her blood. She asked for no words 
of love, nor did he offer them. She timidly put 
out her hand to find his, and so they sat for many 
minutes in that exquisite silence which is the true 
speech of the soul. She dared not look at him. 
She sat with her fair head gently drooped and 
averted, while he held her hand, and each could 
hear the deep breathing of the other. When they 
rose at length, and sought each other’s eyes, each 
perceived the pallor of the other, that rare pallor 
of intense emotion which is known but once or 
twice in a lifetime. Through the long nave there 
throbbed slowly the last music of the organ—a 
slow and solemn music, which seemed fashioned 
20 
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for the celebration of such invisible nuptials as 
theirs. In the after years of life that dying rapture 
of heavenly harmony often came back to her soul, 
and was to her restraint and impulse. She never 
forgot when the wine of life was soured and spilt 
that once it had been sacramental, and had been 
drunk from a celestial chalice. 

It would have been quite natural if her parents 
had opposed her marriage with Tinling, but they 
had never been of the world worldly; and it had 
been a maxim with them for many years that no 
restraint should be put on Lydia’s choice. There 
were reasons in their own lives for this decision. 
Each had known that wearing agony of conflict 
with parents, which is so often the bitter pre- 
liminary of a love-marriage. And in their case 
there had been ample justification in thirty years 
of the happiest wedded life. Her mother sighed 
in secret over her child’s choice, and wished it 
had been different; but no trace of any such 
feeling appeared either in her words or manner. 

Once only, when the knowledge of their altered 
means was fresh, did she venture to discuss with 
Lydia the worldly aspects of the approaching 
marriage. 

“We shall not be able to do what we had 
hoped,” she said. “Things may mend ultimately, 
but for a few years it will be all that we can do 
to make ends meet, if we are to go on living here. 
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I fear that you will be poor, very poor, my 
darling.” 

“T am not afraid of poverty,’ she replied 
proudly. “Indeed, I am tired of comfort. Life 
has been made so very easy and luxurious for me 
for so long, that it is only right I should know 
something of its sterner side.” 

“Small rooms, plain dresses, perhaps scanty 
meals,” smiled her mother, through her tears. “It 
grieves me to picture you thus.” 

The girl knelt at her mother’s side, and taking 
her soft wrinkled hands in her own, kissed them 
gently. 

“Mother, dear,” she said, “you and I have 
never lived for dress and dinners, have we? We 
have had other pleasures, and I shall have them 
still. There will be my music, my books, my 
thoughts—and,” she added in a whisper, “ my love. 
Besides, Herbert has taught me what a joy it is 
to turn my thoughts away from myself to the 
service of others. I have always felt that my 
life has been too self-centred. I have always 
wanted something to do—something real and 
earnest, that does not find its end in mere self- 
culture. I have never yet fulfilled myself; I have 
always felt myself an outsider, only looking at life, 
but not a part of it. Isn’t poverty a cheap price 
to pay for being a part of life itself, a real element 
in the growth and stress of things ?” 
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The mother softly withdrew her hands from her 
child’s lips, and began to pass them over the fair 
head that lay on her lap. 

“Yes, dear,” she said slowly, “to live is the 
great thing. I used to feel as you feel, that I 
wanted to express myself in some definite action, 
and sometimes I have told myself that I have 
been mistaken in making self-culture the end of 
life, instead of the means of helping others to live 
better. But we women are so rarely fitted for 
real action. We can enjoy art and music, but 
cannot create them. We can absorb the influences 
that make life beautiful, but cannot impart them— 
on any large scale, I mean. So the end is that 
we are content to make one house in the world 
perfect, and that is our own. ... What I fear is, 
that when you know the reality of what it is to 
live in a small London house on small means, you 
may suffer more than you suppose, more than you 
will dare confess, and then I shall be unhappy 
indeed.” 

She did not express another thought that moved 
in her mind, like a painful pulse—a fear that 
Tinling had not that constancy of soul which 
guaranteed a perfectly adjusted life under difficult 
conditions. She did not agree with his social 
views, and she thought she perceived that in him 
ambition—personal and restless ambition—was the 
really dominant motive. She had felt the charm 
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of his vivid force, and had known a pleasure in 
his conversation which she had not felt since those 
distant years when she was the friend of Chopin. 
He had conquered her by the charm of his mind, 
as he had conquered others, but her heart stub- 
bornly doubted him. The doubt was instinctive 
rather than reasoned, which is always the most 
stubborn form of doubt. 

She hesitated, and then said tremulously, as if 
stating a conviction that was alien to her,— 

“ But you will have Herbert, dear, and no doubt 
all will be well.” 

“Of course I shall,” the daughter replied with 
a quick inflexion of gladness in her voice, and the 
mother could not resist that confident note of love, 
She would have liked to express her fears, but she 
hesitated, and while she hesitated the moment 
passed, and never came again. She reflected that 
after all it was best to be silent. She could do 
no good by speaking. Things had gone too far 
for revocation, and one could only trust for the 
issue. 

So it came about that in the close of October 
Lydia Grey was married, and the second week 
in November found her the mistress of a small 
house—one in a terrace of twenty, within a mile 
of the “ Angel,” Islington. 
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III 


How strange was that world in which Lydia 
Grey found herself! how phantasmagoric the rapid 
and enormous unfolding of visions never dreamed 
of in that old surrendered life of uneventful peace! 
This world beyond the mountains, this infinite 
clanging turbulence of vast elements, and rushing 
of thick turbid streams of life, and throbbing of 
innumerable bugle-calls over an immeasurable field 
of battle, the sky itself but a grey echoing dome 
multiplying the universal terrestrial uproar—con- 
ceive how it would all strike upon the ear and eye 
of a girl bred in country air, and nourished on 
rural quiet! Up and down a vast chromatic scale 
ran the great Niagara-music of this multitudinous 
life, and the very carth seemed to vibrate with the 
tremor. It was an astonishment, a pain to her, at 
first, to find that here, even behind closed doors, 
entire quietness was impossible. The doors shook, 
the floors vibrated, the china jarred with this seis- 
mic uproar of man’s invention. Nay, the very 
beds trembled, so that it were easy to imagine that 
an Atlantic throbbed beneath them, and the houses 
were but so many tall ships shaken on the heave 
of monstrous seas. 

It is curious to note how rapidly and completely 
London absorbs the newcomer. At first it ex- 
hilarates, then it revolts, then it mingles exhilara- 
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tion and revulsion ; lastly, it proceeds elaborately to 
deaden natural instincts, to force truant feet into 
the time-step which it ordains, until in a few 
months the newcomer has become part of the 
great machine, and the thoughts themselves are no 
longer truant. The horizon of grey crowded roofs 
—yes, no doubt we once saw the horizon like an 
azure sword’s edge glittering along the sea—but 
this is better. And what to us henceforth are 
New Forests, rolling downs, smooth rivers glassing 
poplared meads? We have the parks, and infinite 
vistas of life from the garden-seats of penny ’buses, 
and the Thames in which red sails, and tall masts, 
and a whole Babylon hangs reflected ; or, if it be not 
precisely reflected in that turbid mirror, it at least 
stands watching—tower, and dome, and palace, 
and monument, and warehouse, like giants, with 
fingers laid upon the lip, watching, always watch- 
ing the drift of things toward the ocean of eternity. 
And dimness, and mystery, and glamour hover in 
the enchanted streets; and just at a stride beyond 
the crowded courses where these rivers of human 
life rush turbulent, are quiet eyots where two 
centuries have altered nothing ; and the centuries 
themselves go marching in ghostly panoplies and 
processions from St. Paul’s to Westminster, so that 
on moonlit midnights the instructed eye can dis- 
cern steel-clad Crusaders in the neighbourhood of 
Charing Cross, and Roundheads at Whitehall, and 
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perhaps the black shadow of that scaffold outside 
the Banqueting-hall where the axe rang with the 
note of a new history. And there are red sunsets, 
and strange glories of light and shadow on the 
dome of Wren, and pathos and splendour in the 
humblest street—all of which Lydia felt; and 
straightway forgetting the Hursley downs and 
the beautiful quiet of Winchester, where all things 
were asleep, became a Londoner without a pang. 

Lydia felt all this—for the first month, let us 
say ; and that first month in London was pure 
delight. The great social experiment had not yet 
begun, and Herbert seemed in no hurry to begin 
it. She knew vaguely what his plan of action 
was—that they should live among the poor, and 
set a type of finer manners which would no doubt 
be widely copied, and teach working-men the 
ethics of a peaceful revolution, and shed a dew of 
general kindness on sterile lives; and hence the 
small house, one in a terrace of twenty, not far 
from the “ Angel,” Islington. 

But, for the first month, life was too full of 
exquisite sensation to spare time for the study 
of social problems. So they went hither and 
thither on the democratic ’bus, but balanced 
matters by extremely aristocratic little lunches at 
the Café Monico; and for a son of the people, 
and a prophet with a message of high thinking 
and plain living, Mr. Herbert Tinling showed a 
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really remarkable knowledge of those epicurean 
resorts where luxury is to be found at its ripest 
and at a corresponding price. And there were 
theatres and music, and after the theatre still more 
delightful visits to the Café Monico, followed by 
the delicious movement of a hansom, swinging 
through the deserted streets to the “ Angel,” 
Islington. And on those after-midnight journeys 
they would hold each other’s hands, and wonder 
if there were any two people in the world so 
perilously happy. And, above all, there were 
little dinners at home on wet evenings, when 
Herbert laid the table himself, and produced from 
an old oak cabinet certain rare glass, for which 
he had a passion, and quaint silver which he had 
picked up for a song. So that they had a far 
prettier table than the Café Monico could afford 
them, and a meal quite as dainty and much better 
flavoured. 

For it seemed that among the new social ethics 
of Mr. Herbert Tinling was the consoling doctrine 
that daintiness and beauty should have no quarrel 
with poverty ; that because you live in a poor 
street it is no reason why you should eat a poor 
dinner in a shabby room; that, in fact, there is a 
double reason why you should cultivate loveliness 
of environment, since you yourself need it to pre- 
serve you from the sordid pressure of the general 
meanness ; and, moreover, the unhappy victims of 
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the said general meanness, seeing your elegant foot- 
prints on the sands of time, may take heart again, 
and feel the animating pain of your superiority— 
which is a well-known doctrine of the poets. And 
Lydia, being very innocent and deeply in love, 
laughed gaily, and thought that if this were 
poverty, what a pleasant thing it was to be poor, 
and how little her mother need have dreaded it. 
Why, after all, this little room, with its warm 
paper (Herbert had papered it) and its fine prints, 
and its charming oak mantel ingeniously fashioned 
of quaint carvings which Herbert had collected, 
was as pretty as any room in the Red House 
itself; and when the man next door wasn’t en- 
gaged in throwing his wife against the party-wall 
(a circumstance which accounted for divers alarm- 
ing noises, the reason of which Lydia never 
suspected) it was quite possible to forget that the 
house was after all rented at 422 per annum, and 
was one in a terrace of twenty. Altogether, 
poverty seemed a most delightful invention of 
Providence, and Lydia no longer wondered that 
Herbert was in love with it. 

That first month in London always stood out in 
Lydia’s memory with sharp vividness of outline. 
It had, in after years, the pathos and the sweetness 
of a remembered lost delight, and was like the 
picture of some rich sunset which hangs in the 
innermost chamber of the imagination, to which 
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we turn with stilled hearts when we are weary, 
finding a strange joy in assuring ourselves how 
joyous we once were, in that recollected hour of 
the fair and fortunate past. 

But it was not till some six months after her 
marriage that the light of this enchanted London 
quite faded out, and the hard grey light of the 
real London fell upon her heart. 

It came one morning, just as the veritable grey 
dawn began to fill the room. 

She heard half a mile away the hoot of the 
steam-whistle at a great factory, proclaiming for 
some four hundred men and women the advent 
of another laborious day, and there was banging 
of doors in the street, and the loud scuffle of feet 
passing on the run. It had been one of those 
sleepless nights when all the sounds of the streets 
had filled her ears and beaten on her senses with 
maddening insistence. How well she knew those 
sounds! At half-past twelve the passing of the 
last tram, and then for another hour the clamant 
rattle of hansoms, each with its strayed reveller ; 
and then the water-carts drawn up at the neigh- 
bouring hydrant, with the stamping of horses, and 
the bumping of wheels, and woa-woa-ing of men ; 
and the policemen, who seemed shod in shoes of 
iron; and the shricks at the corner where the gin- 
shop was, and the stealthy trot past of thief or 
assassin beneath the window, breathing stertorously 
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as he ran; and tipsy songs and yells of animal 
madness in the distance ; and then, for just half 
an hour, a silence so deep that you could almost 
hear it breathe like a living thing against the 
walls; and then the distant crash and roar of 
huge lorries and laden market-carts, coming nearer, 
and passing in a thunderous crescendo which shook 
the house; and more lorries and more market- 
carts, an infinite procession, coming faster and 
thicker each instant, as though all the warehouses 
and granaries of the world were marching bodily 
on London in a vast unwieldy host; and then 
at last the hooting of the steam-whistle, and the 
grey dawn. 

Suddenly the meaning of it all rushed upon her 
mind—the immense labour of this immense city! 
The labour, and the poverty, the fierce stampede 
for bread, and the sorrow and the agony of it all! 
This millionfold revolution of wheels, a vision 
-beyond all imagination ; cab-wheels, lorry-wheels, 
engine-wheels, carriage-wheels, factory-wheels— 
spinning, whirling, flashing in a stellar system 
built of steel and brass; rolling endlessly down 
street and byeway, dulled on wood pavements, 
vibrant on smooth asphalt, crashing heavily on 
slippery stone and mud—a thousand-templed car 
of Juggernaut reared high as heaven, with some 
perched smiling in golden niches, who clapped 
their hands and swore that life was good, and 
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many more pounded into human mire beneath 
the wheels, who knew not the shining of the sun, 
and cursed God as they died, because life was very 
evil. This was London—the real London—an 
abyss, a maelstrom of unimaginable toil. On these 
few square miles of earth all the volcanic energies 
of man found vent. A volcano—yes, with every 
atom of earth, each particle of air, for ever trembling 
in violent percussion; and the flame of it filling 
the heavens like a Hekla, and the nations watching 
the age-long terrific splendour and combustion in 
amaze. Well for those—nay, for ever ill for those 
who saw it only with the esthetic eye, keen to 
recognise the splendour. Was it not a flame for 
ever fed with the bodies and the souls of men? 
And at that Lydia shuddered, and the grey dawn 
filled her soul with fear. 

Her thought paused a long time on‘these visions, 
because she instinctively knew what her next 
thought would be. She would have given worlds 
to avoid that next thought, but she knew it to be 
inevitable. At last it came, like a whisper in the 
mind, but more distinct and alarming than a voice 
of thunder. Did he—the man she loved—did he 
really feel these things? Six months had passed, 
and the great social experiment had borne no 
fruit ; indeed, it seemed not to have begun. He 
had written much, had spoken much, had been 
much at the National Liberal Club, but had never 
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once come into real contact with this dingy crowd 
of workers at his very door. And the little dinners 
had gone on every night—nothing luxurious indeed, 
but all elegant, delicately served, as in a palace. 
Many things began silently to piece themselves 
together as she lay quite still and thought. During 
those long absences of his at the Club she had 
been diligent in exploring her environment. She 
had found out the causes of those alarming noises 
on the party-wall, and had stepped like an angry 
angel one day between the woman who stood 
panting with the blood pouring from her mouth, 
and the brute husband who had struck her. She 
had made jellies for another many-childed woman 
in the street, whose history was punctuated by 
her family misfortunes—as for instance that the 
spring of ’85 was the spring of the scarlet-fever, 
and the winter of ’84 the winter of her man’s 
broken leg. But when she had reported these acts 
to her husband, he had not seemed over-pleased, 
He had not been able to understand the feeling 
that made it impossible for her to eat that delicate 
little dinner because the thought of the horrors of 
starvation which she had witnessed in the morning 
choked her. Nor could he sympathise with the 
strange notion which had begun to possess her, 
that the pretty dining-room with its fine prints 
and warm colouring was a sort of insult to the 
tragic sordidness of the street, something that 
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ought not to be possessed, and therefore could not 
be enjoyed with a serene conscience. It was quite 
in vain that he had explained to her his favourite 
theory, that you did much to set a finer fashion 
of life by living as they did among the poor; her 
keener apprehension assured her that the poor 
really resented, in sullen irritation, this specimen 
of a finer life obtruded at their doors. A great 
wave of that beautiful motherliness, which exists 
in all good women, swept through her heart as she 
thought. She wished that she could take to her 
bosom all these little thin-legged anzmic children 
of the street, all these half-fed women, and 
kiss them till their sullenness was melted in the 
warmth of love. And it puzzled and pained her 
beyond measure to know that Herbert felt nothing 
of this; that he would have disapproved it; that 
his ideal of the regeneration of society was by 
writing, and speaking, and getting the applause 
which his brightness of mind never failed to win; 
and that, however famine swept the street, he would 
still want that delicate little dinner, and would eat 
it with excellent appetite. 

Poor Lydia! She did not know it, but she 
belonged to that order of finely unreasonable souls 
whose sincerity always begets suffering—the St. 
Theresas, the St. Catherines, with whom to feel 
is to do, and in whose deep and noble natures 
throbs the perpetual hunger for self-sacrifice. 
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Through the silences and secret enthusiasms of 
her girlhood she had been unconsciously nourished 
into this temper of sainthood. The hunger of 
self-sacrifice—is there any hunger of the heart so 
noble, so unappeasable as this? It is a diviner 
form of the hunger of love itself—love that passes 
over the personal and finally reaches the universal. 
Her marriage with Tinling had really been governed 
by this spiritual passion. She had loved him, but 
it was with the sense that through him she was 
loving the race, and was finding a means of 
expressing her own latent, half-discovered self in 
a surrender to universal needs and sorrows. His 
had been the power to touch this deeper fibre in 
her. In doing so had he called into birth a nature 
higher than his own, which overtopped his, and 
was beyond his control? Her humility would 
have forbidden such a thought ; yet nevertheless 
it was true, and in some vague way she appre- 
hended it. 

She looked at him as he lay asleep, her whole 
mind in a tumult of bitter ecstasy. Oh, if she 
could but give her soul for his, and die with her 
lips to his, breathing into him that immense passion 
of pity which she felt! She kissed him gently, 
so gently that he did not stir, and she slipped out 
of bed. Her fair hair fell round her shoulders, 
her eyes swam in tears. He had not stirred; was 
he never to stir at her touch? Would he never 
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share with her this intense need for doing, for 
giving, for pouring life out in aims that lay beyond 
self, for taking to her heart all these poor drudges, 
and harlots, and drunkards, and unclean children 
of the gutter, and holding them there till the soul 
revived and blossomed, and the stains of evil faded 
out of them ? 

She drew up the blind softly, and looked out on 
the long sordid street. And the Grey Dawn came 
in, and put his cold arms around her—the Grey 
Dawn, who is the angel of the reality of things. 


IV 


IT was not until nearly a year later that the 
Social Experiment came to its conclusion. 
During that year things had moved rapidly, and 
with unexpected results for Mr. Herbert Tinling. 
His gift of speech had arrested public attention ; 
and amid the general break-up of old political 
traditions which was going on at that time, it had 
been possible for him to find his way into notoriety 
with little difficulty. When the General Election, 
came, a small band of some half-a-dozen young 
men of no means or position, but of brilliant gifts 
forced their way to the front; and in the dearth 
of candidates of the old-fashioned well-to-do type, 
the alarmed party-managers were glad to avail 
themselves of the services of these apostles of 
on 
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the New Radicalism. The upshot of the struggle 
was that Tinling found himself elected as Radical 
member for a London labour constituency. The 
London press, which is conspicuously fair even to 
political opponents, commented generously on 
| Tinling’s sudden rise; and those who disagreed 
absolutely with his opinions nevertheless admitted 
his remarkable abilities. 

Lydia had watched this surprising success of 
her husband with a curious conflict of feeling. 
She could not but feel a pride in it; but pride is 
a poor substitute for happiness, and she was far 
from happy. If she could have convinced herself 
that the real remedy for such human ills as she 
witnessed daily was to be found in any species of 
Parliamentary action, she might have been happy ; 
but she found such a conclusion impossible. Her 
woman’s mind, simple and yet subtle, fixed itself 
upon the plain fact that the only effectual way 
of helping the poor was by direct personal service. 
She saw also, that in proportion to the growth 
of her husband’s interest in politics was the decline 
of his human sympathies. He had never shown 
much interest in the sort of work she did with 
such passionate pity—he had even disapproved it; 
but as time had gone on his interest became 
fainter, and his censure more pronounced. His 
entire mind was absorbed in the great political 
game which he was playing. There were wires 
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to be pulled, paragraphs to be circulated, inter- 
views to be arranged, astute compromises to be 
effected, important individuals to be conciliated ; 
for no sudden rise in politics is quite the simple 
process which it appears to the outsider, but is 
the climax of an immense deal of delicate manipu- 
lation. She knew this. He took no pains to 
conceal it from her. He was too elated by his 
success to notice the pained surprise with which 
she listened. He could not even have imagined 
that she would have seen anything dishonourable 
in these manceuvres. But she did; and her more 
delicate sense of honour was deeply wounded. She 
could not understand how any man of ordinary 
self-respect could write paragraphs about himself, 
and get them circulated through the papers; could 
take pains to win over the very reporters that he 
might obtain a better hearing for his views. To 
him this was part of the necessary business of the 
rising public man. He did not particularly like 
it, but it had to be done, and there was an end 
of it. You had to lay your foundations in the 
mire if the edifice of your reputation was ever to 
glitter in the sun. Things were to be judged by 
the result; and if the result were to add M.P. to 
his name, that was a sufficient justification of those 
disagreeable preliminaries to which the epidermis 
of the public man becomes hardened. 

So it had happened that as Lydia became sadder 
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with the sense of the tragedy of life, he became 
gayer, elated by the wine of success which he had 
drunk. His eyes flashed with a new eagerness, 
his smile had a practised readiness.) He was 
always ina hurry, and seemed to enjoy the speed of 
his life. It throbbed through him like a magnetic 
current. He was always kind, always bright ; and 
what more could a wife want? But that very 
light-hearted gaiety of his hurt her. If he saw 
what she saw daily—but he neither saw nor wished 
to see. Once she had told him a particularly 
tragic story of that tragic street, and he had 
listened attentively, and had taken notes. The 
next day she knew to what use the notes were 
put. They re-appeared in an article, brilliant and 
incisive of course, for which he promptly received 
three guineas. She waited to see if he would 
suggest that these guineas should be given to “ the 
case” he had so vividly depicted. To her simple 
mind this was the only honourable use to which 
the money could be put. But beyond a kindly 
little jest that it was she who had really earned 
this money, and that he must buy her a present 
with it when he had time, he never said another 
word upon the subject. When he hurried away 
that morning with the cheque in his pocket she 
sat down and wept in uncontrollable grief. She 
saw, as she had never seen before, the immeasurable 
breadth of that chasm which lay between herself 
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and him. It seemed to her a black abyss; and 
while she watched, dumb and impotent, a hand 
groped about her heart, and tore asunder the 
curtains of its innermost shrine, and plucked out 
the image of her love, and flung it into the abyss. 
And from that hour she never again mentioned to 
him the miseries of the street. She knew that 
he would exploit them for guineas, and perhaps 
buy her presents with the money. 

It was a fortnight after the General Election, 
and for a wonder Tinling had a spare evening, 
and was dining at home. 

The little dining-room had never looked prettier. 
The warm evening sun struck the flat window 
slantwise, and diffused a pleasant golden haze 
throughout the room. There were flowers on the 
table, and the quaint glass sparkled, and the whole 
effect was one of extreme daintiness and charm. 

Dinner was over, and Tinling threw himself back 
in the low lounge chair, and, lighting a cigarette, 
said meditatively,— 

“ After all, it will be a pity to give up this little 
house, won’t it ?” 

Lydia’s face turned pale, and she said slowly, 
“Give it up! I never knew you had such a 
thought.” 

“ Why, of course, dear,” he said with one of his 
quick, eager smiles. “ You forget I am an M.P. 
now; and this is not exactly the end of the town 
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in which M.P.’s usually reside. I haven’t told you, 
because I’ve had no time, but last week I made 
arrangements with one or two papers, by which I 
think I can see my way to nearly a thousand a 
year. It’s not much for a man in my position, but 
it’s a great improvement on four hundred, and I 
think it will serve. Of course one can’t exactly 
take a house in Mayfair on such a sum, but what 
I thought of was a nice flat somewhere in 
Westminster or Kensington. Young Storrington 
is doing this—you remember he got in for Lime- 
house—and it seems a good idea. One must at 
least live on the fringe of fashion, if fashion is to take 
any notice of you, and I rather anticipate that this 
winter a good many big doors will be open to me.” 

He blew a little blue cloud from his cigarette, 
and smiled. He was too entranced in his vision of 
society successes to notice the strange silence of 
his wife. 

For the few moments during which she had sat 
silent her pallor had increased. Now she rose with 
a swift movement, and crossing the room laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

“You do not mean that, Herbert? Please say 
you do not mean it,” she said softly. 

“ Mean what?” he answered sharply. “ That I 
am going to move out of this abominable street ? 
Indeed I am, and at once. In fact, I gave notice 
to the landlord this morning.” 
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“ You gave notice, and never told me?” she said 
slowly. “And after all that you have said about 
the duty of living among the poor, you forsake 
them at the first opportunity? And you want to 
live in Westminster, or Kensington, because the 
rich people live there? You—you . 

Her indignation choked her. She unconsciously 
averted her face, as if the very sight of her husband 
pained her. She had borne much, had tried to 
explain, to apologise for, a hundred things in him 
which had hurt her past belief. She had found 
him unsympathetic, had suspected him to be 
shallow, but up to this moment she had never 


given up acertain desperate faith in his sincerity. 
And now this must go too. The last prop broke, 
and her life was falling round her. 

But he had no suspicion of the agony she suffered. 
He was incapable of recognising anything in his 
speech which was lowering to him, or offensive to 
her. It seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that, having stepped into publicity, he should at 
once leave the mean and narrow street of his 
obscurity. It was a pretty experiment in its way ; 
it had even served his political ambitions by 
creating round his head the nimbus of the en- 
thusiast ; but events had put a summary end to 
it. Circumstances altered cases. The struggling 
journalist might do many things not lawful or 
expedient for the rising politician. So little did 
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he guess the moral depths which he had stirred 
in his wife that he smiled at what seemed her 
charming burst of petulance, and serenely blew a 
perfect smoke-ring before replying to her. 

“Why, you cannot mean that you disagree with 
so sensible a course? Surely you will be glad to 
get back to an atmosphere slightly less depressing 
than this of Theobald Street? You don’t mean to 
tell me that you prefer Theobald Street to a 
charming little flat in Westminster, overlooking 
St. James’s Park?” 

“TY do!” she cried passionately. “I prefer ita 
thousand times. You brought me here; you told 
me my work was here, and I was glad to doit. I 
have forgotten that I ever lived in the country. I 
have forgotten that I ever rode, and danced, and 
lived for my own pleasure. I have found a better 
pleasure in helping these miserable pariahs at our 
doors. I will not, I dare not exchange it for such 
a life as that which you propose to me. For you 
the social experiment may be over; for me it is 
only beginning.” 

“Oh, hang the social experiment!” he retorted 
roughly. 

It was the first time that his wife’s will had come 
into direct conflict with his. He had had an uneasy 
sense, for a long time, that in some way or other 
she was slipping out of his control. If he had been 
less busy he would have ascertained the fact with 
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greater clearness, and faced it long ago. Now the 
knowledge came upon him with a shock. He 
threw his cigarette away, and for a moment was as 
pale as she. His instinct told him that he must 
win this battle at once, or lose her for ever. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I did not mean that. 
You know that I am as interested in social ques- 
tions as you are. It was I who taught you to be 
interested in them.” 

“But your way of being interested is not 
mine.” 

She drew herself up to her height, and again 
laying her hand on his shoulder, said gently,— 

“Oh, my dear, don’t think I judge you; I have 
tried not to do so. Don’t make me doit. It may 
be that for you your way is right. But J am sure 
that for me my way is right. There are many 
men and women who do no wrong in leading their 
own lives. They have children, and ambitions for 
them, and they have never felt the . . . anguish of 
things. If I were one of these women I would 
gladly go with you anywhere. I know that it was 
a kind thought for me you had when you suggested 
a flat at Kensington. Many women—those with 
children, I mean, and social ambitions—would jump 
at the chance. I should have done so once. But 
that day is past. I could not live the life you 
want me to live. I could not touch luxury—it 
hurts me even to be comfortable—with this un- 
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healed misery of Theobald Street always naked to 
my eyes. If you had wanted me to live the other 
sort of life you should never have brought me here. 
It is too late to turn to it now. Oh, I cannot, I 
cannot leave these poor people! I should never 
have another peaceful moment if I thus preferred 
pleasure to duty.” 

She held out both her arms with a beautiful 
gesture as she spoke. It was as though the bosom 
where no child had lain, or would lie, ached with 
that larger passion of maternity which embraced 
all the alien suffering of the world. 

He looked at her with a curious mixture of 
pride, resentment, humiliation. How beautiful she 
was! He had never before seen her look like 
this. What a help she could be to him in his new 
career! And yet she was slipping from him ; and 
at that thought his will hardened again, and only 
resentment was left in his heart. It must be a 
mere fit of heroics. Women talked like this in 
excitement, but they always came round to the 
sensible view of things in the long run. 

“ But listen, dear,” he said, measuring his words 
carefully as he spoke. “I do not ask you to give 
up your work for the poor. You shall do anything 
you wish. But you must know that there are 
many women who don’t fail in their compassion 
for the poor, even though they do happen to live 
in Kensington. Surely it’s possible to take your 
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proper place in society, and yet be a good angel to 
the poor.” 

“Not for me,” she answered. “I know what 
that sort of thing means. Don’t forget that I have 
been through that experience. When I lived at 
Winchester I lived that life. There are one hun- - 
dred and sixty-eight hours in a week. One 
hundred and sixty-four of those hours I allotted 
to myself, and thought myself highly charitable 
because I gave the other four to district-visiting. 
Oh, I am bitterly ashamed when I think of it! 
And I see things differently now. I see that if 
one is to do any good for the poor you must live 
with them, you must be with them always, you 
must mother their forlorn babies, and sit up with 
their sick husbands, and give your life for theirs. 
Your life—not four hours out of one hundred and 
sixty-eight!” 

“But this is mere madness,” he retorted, his 
anger once more rising. “Have you no duty to 
me? You see a great career opening before me. 
Have you no responsibility in helping me to live 
it?” 

“ Ah, if you only would live it, as it might be 
lived!” she answered sadly. 

“And how would you have me live it?” he 
asked scornfully. 

“Live it here,’ she said. “You want to be a 
tribune of the people; be one by living among 
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the people. Do you think it will do you any 
good—politically, I mean—to forsake the people? 
Do you think it will help your career to hang 
about the doors of the rich?” 

“T shall begin to think presently that you never 
loved me,” he said sullenly. 

“You know that is unjust,’ she said. “It is 
because I love you that I want to see you live in 
honourable adherence to the convictions you have 
expressed. Do you suppose any one would think 
the worse of you because he knew that you, who 
profess to speak for labour, lived where labour 
lives and suffers? Don’t you see that nothing 
would help you so much among those whose 
opinion is worth having? And what sort of 
people are they who would think the better of you 
because your postal address was King’s Cross 
instead of Charing Cross?” 

It was she who spoke with scorn now, and yet 
her eyes were soft with tears as she spoke. Her 
scorn hurt him all the more because he knew that 
it was barbed with truth. But he did not choose 
to yield. His face darkened, and his eyes began 
to have an evil light in them. 

“Oh, I see,” he said. “ You love these drunken 
blackguards of the street more than me! You 
care nothing for my future. God knows I have 
worked hard enough for it, and always with a 
thought for you. I wanted to put you in the 
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social position you had before I married you. 1 
made up my mind to do it, and now you refuse it.” 

“ Love, what is love?” she said sadly. “Surely 
it does not mean doing just what is pleasantest to 
yourself? It can’t mean that a man and a woman 
are to be so absorbed in each other that they have 
no eyes or hearts for the suffering of the world? 
Oh, I don’t say that it might not have been so once 
with me. If, when we first came to London, we 
had gone to the West End, and lived for our 
own desires, I might perhaps have been content. 
I might have found the sufficing aim of life in 
helping you to succeed. But you willed otherwise, 
and I thank you for it. You helped me to find 
myself. I can’t think of love any more as a mere 
personal thing. I can’t satisfy my heart with 
kisses and embraces. That is not love; it is only 
selfishness. Love was surely given us for some 
better use than that. Oh, Herbert, you must know 
it; you must feel it! Let me think that you do, 
let me believe the best of you.” 

He felt himself wavering. But he was a man 
who never yet had failed to get his own way. 
Opposition roused all the worst elements of his 
nature: He had set his heart on a great political 
career, and his worldly wisdom taught him that 
the world had nothing to give to the man who had 
no faculty for compromise, and who was obstinate 
in his fads. It might forgive an extreme political 
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creed, but it would never forgive an act of social 
stupidity. And his worldly wisdom conquered. 

“Very well,” he said stubbornly. “ We won't 
discuss the matter further. At the end of this 
month I leave Theobald Street. That is settled. 
The worst of you women is that you can only feel ; 
you can’t reason. If you would only condescend 
to reason the matter out you would see that I am 
right.” 

“Arn’t you a little inconsistent, dear?” she 
said, with asad smile. “You say I can’t reason, 
and can only feel; yet you ask me to reason 
things out. It is because you reason and don’t 
feel, that you want to go away. It is because I 
feel that I know that I must not go.” 

She turned away with a sigh, and went upstairs 
to her own room. The stagnant dusk filled it, and 
the clamour of the streets came in at the open 
window. She listened a moment, with every nerve 
trembling. Then the pure woman prevailed over 
the enthusiast, and falling on her knees beside the 
bed, she burst into an agony of tears. 


V 


IT was a great night at St. James’s Hall. A 
famous German pianist was expected, a renowned 
operatic singer who seldom visited the concert- 
platform was to sing, and a matchless orchestra 
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was to perform Greig’s marvellous Peer Gynt 
music. 

Since the conversation about leaving Theobald 
Street rather more than three weeks had elapsed, 
and the subject had never again been named. 
Tinling had really been assiduous in his kindness 
toward his wife. He had exerted all his charm 
upon her. It was not in his nature to be sullen, 
and any form of anger was specially abhorrent to 
him, because its wave was slow to subside, and 
as long as its agitation remained he was incapable 
of satisfactory brain-work. It had pleased him 
immensely that Lydia had consented to come to 
this concert. He took it as a sign that her indiffer- 
ence to the pleasures of the world was thawing, 
and he was resolved to help the thaw by every 
means in his power. As they sat together over 
their exquisitely served little dinner at the Café 
Monico before the concert, all the happiness of 
their first month in London came back upon his 
heart with a warm rush. What a mistake it was 
to be righteous overmuch! Life after all was 
good, very good. What fools men were to spoil it 
by being miserable over things which they could 
not help! He looked round the gay room, and 
told himself proudly that there was no woman 
there who was lovelier than his wife. There was 
a glow in her eyes that he had not seen for many 
months. He had been to blame that he had 
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allowed her instinct of pleasure to be starved for 
so long in the grey monotonies of Theobald Street. 
But in the soft glow of this happy hour it was 
visibly reviving, and her face had a delicate tinge 
of colour, her eyes a bright animation. He already 
began to see the flat over St. James’s Park as an 
accomplished fact. The Café Monico would no 
doubt prove an excellent antidote to Theobald 
Street. 

If he could have read her thoughts he would have 
been amazed to discover how entirely his judgment 
erred. But it is tragically possible for men and 
women to live together in the closest union and 
yet fail to discern more than a few surface facts 
about each other. The vestibule of the woman’s 
heart is open to the man, but he does not even 
perceive those cunningly fitted doors which, like 
the secret doors in old panelled walls, open on 
noiseless hinges, and lead to unsuspected chambers. 
He mistakes the vestibule for the central chamber 
of the house of life. 

This was the state of affairs with Tinling. 
Behind the clear eyes of his wife a whole drama 
was being played, of which he saw nothing, sus- 
pected nothing. There was in her a certain still 
obstinacy, which remained unvanquished, an in- 
domitable quality of resistance which was really 
immovable. She still loved him, but it was with a 
totally different love from that which she had once 
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felt. Once—in that hour, for instance, when they 
first kissed behind the choir-stalls in the shadowy 
Cathedral—it had been love touched with reverence, 
thrilled by noble hope ; now it was love touched 
with pity. She had discerned the secret doors of 
his heart, and had opened them only to find that 
they led into darkness. There was nothing in 
him left for her discovery. She knew now that 
all enthusiasms moved him lightly, save the 
supreme enthusiasm of his own success in life ; 
that even though he desired to be sincere in his 
social sympathies, real sincerity was denied him, 
because depth of conviction was impossible to him. 
In a sense her pity had increased her love for 
him. It had given that tone of softness to her 
voice which he had mistaken for submission. It 
had made her pliant to his wishes as long as her 
own fixed intention was not threatened. It had 
permitted her this brief taste of pleasure, for she 
was by no means indifferent to pleasure, especially 
if it gave pleasure to others. But in her heart she 
knew that this night celebrated her farewell to 
pleasure. 

And now there came the music, that divinest 
of arts, through which the soul of man breathes 
most freely. She followed it with delighted ani- 
mation. Her face was suffused with a tender 
spiritual glow, and more than once one and another 
turned to look at her, and thought how fair she 

22 
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was. The great pianist played, as only the great 
pianist can. From that instrument, which under 
common hands means so little, he drew infinite 
surprises of unexpected harmony. The keys leapt 
and thrilled to his touch; the chords softened, 
soared, and sobbed ; far-off echoes came floating 
down, as from invisible heights; the music 
thundered now, as with the roll of drums and 
march of armies, but always those fainter, sweeter 
echoes, those divine flute-notes, went vibrating 
through the crash and grandeur of the sound ; 
and hearts vibrated to them, and the great 
audience held its breath, and the walls of the 
long gas-lit hall seemed to melt away into 
infinity, and a sense of high and immeasurable 
things possessed her soul, as though it were the 
orchestra of eternity that played, and the hour 
of supreme destinies that held the heart reverent 
and hushed, in a pleasure that was almost pain. 
And then the great singer sang, but to her the 
heart did not thrill as it had done to that strange 
little man, with the lion-head, who sat alone at 
the instrument, and seemed less a man than some 
magical incarnation of supreme harmony. Hers 
was art, but his was miracle. Yet once or twice 
in her voice also there was heard that strange 
thrilling flute-note that shook the heart—a sort 
of wail, in which the sighing and crying of all 
the world was gathered up, and which sent a shiver 
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through the nerves, and brought sudden tears into 
the eyes. 

And then, at last, came the music of Greig. 
Lydia knew it well, and had always loved it. She 
had long ago recognised in it a note that no other 
music possessed—a wildness, and a wizardry, and 
a charm, half angelic and half diabolic ; a sweet- 
ness and a freshness as of green glassy fiords, and 
purpling ice-peaks; and yet, too, an element of 
terror, a daring of fantasy and depth of feeling, 
which in some incommunicable way filled the heart 
with exultation and sadness, and made it tremu- 
lously conscious of all the tragedy and evil of the 
world. 

It began with those slow, exquisite movements 
by which the sense of morning on the fiords and 
mountains is conveyed to the mind. One sees 
the slow-lifting mists, and the torch of light carried 
from mountain to mountain, and the brown boat 
of the fisherman far below on the motionless 
opaque of water, and one hears the faint tinkle 
of the cow-bells, and the dark pine-trees talking 
to each other in the shadowy glens, and the wind 
that comes like the sigh of an awakening sleeper 
when the world rouses from the dreams of night. 
And then the death of Ase! All this brightness 
of the new day, and here, beside the white death- 
bed, the arch-Terror. Is life, then, always like 
this—sadness always running at the heels of joy— 
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and no clear daybreak which does not shine into 
anguished eyes that watch the dead, and does 
not fall on other eyes that will never see the day 
again ? 

Suddenly the whole meaning of this immortal 
music of Greig’s took possession of her mind. It 
seemed an absolutely, even ridiculously, incon- 
eruous thing, but it brought before her eyes afresh 
all the sordid miseries of Theobald Street. There 
was a poor consumptive girl she knew, who per- 
haps at that very hour was dying in one of those 
mean tenements. The day, that same fair day 
which shone over the sweet-scented pine-woods 
and still depths of green water, would presently 
look through the grimy window of that dismal 
room. There would be no soft wind, to breathe 
gently on that dying girl, no scarlet daybreak over 
white snow-peaks to console her closing eyes. 
Flowers did not grow there, beauty was not known, 
She would lie there in no soft-woven silken shroud, 
but in the poor, frayed, discoloured linen she had 
worn in life. She was only a servant-girl, and 
for her no great musician would write an immortal 
requiem, and her grave would be in the over- 
crowded feculent soil of one of those frightful 
metropolitan cemeteries, where the poor must needs 
be buried, piled one upon the other in irreverent, 
immodest promiscuity. And yet there was a 
mother who had borne her, a man who had loved 
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her, and her soul was white as the soul of Ase, 
and she too might have felt the joy of daybreak 
in those still heights and fragrant valleys where 
the soul can breathe, and thrive and blossom with 
the flowers. The heart of Lydia ached now, less 
with the strain and stress of the music than with 
that immense passion of pity which had so often 
overflowed it. If she could but bring one touch 
of brightness into such a life as this! If she could 
but fashion some sweet music of hope to soothe 
the ear of this dying daughter of the people! 

After this the dance of Anitra, the still more 
wonderful dance in the hall of the Mountain Kings, 
took no hold upon her. She felt in some vague 
way that what it meant was a recall from the 
vision of death and tragedy to the sensuous, the 
voluptuous joys of life. All the whirl, and throb, 
and passion of that great music failed to move her ; 
it seemed to her a thing almost unholy, for her 
eyes were still fixed upon the white pinched face 
of that dying girl. The landscape was clouded, 
the dawn had passed into greyness. Over fiord 
and glacier rolled the thunder, and the dance was 
a witches’ revel of ferocious, untamed, unthinking 
elements, fire and wind and hail, powers to whom 
the death of Ase was but as the snapping of a 
single lily’s stalk, the falling of but one broken- 
winged bird into a shoreless sea. It was with 
a sense of revulsion that she heard the clapping 
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of the people as the music ended. Her eyes were 
full of tears, and those sacrilegious plaudits seemed 
like the clapping of hands beside a death-bed. 

* * *% * * % 

“ That was magnificent,” said Tinling eagerly. 

“If heart-break can be magnificent,’ she 
whispered. 

He looked at her curiously, but said nothing. 

Presently he spoke again. 

“What a pleasure it is to see you enjoying 
yourself again! This is like the old days. To- 
night you return to your proper world. It is your 
re-entry.” 

But she made no reply. Her thoughts were far 
away, and were hovering over the quiet fields of 
birth and girlhood. She was thinking of that 
familiar picture which had often haunted her girlish 
imagination—the picture of herself listening to that 
throb of world-music which seemed at intervals to 
come across the hills of life, invading her seclusion, 
and calling her to her part in the great march of 
the world, the infinite rhythm of action. And, as 
she thought, many things became clear to her. 
She knew that she had found her work, herself, 
her true place in life. All the “still sad music of 
humanity ” was voiced for her in those slow solemn 
wailing chords that told the death of Ase. It 
seemed to her that her youth passed from her in 
that moment. The mere animal sense of buoyant 
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joy in the voluptuous fact of life was dead. There 
was nothing in her that responded any longer to 
that vibrant dance-music of Greig’s, that tumult and 
clash of sound which appealed less to the spiritual 
senses than the physical. But her whole soul 
responded to the subtle call of that music of sad- 
ness and compassion which celebrated the death 
of Ase. She was passing over the hills at last, 
and coming down into the crowded plains of 
struggle. She was like Buddha, when he saw the 
leper, and the old man dying by the wayside, and 
the corpse carried out for burial, and knew that 
the palace was no more a place for him. She had 
no blame for those who still clung to the pleasant 
things of life, none for him whom she had loved 
and still loved, but who was no longer the comrade 
of her soul. With her the story of Buddha was 
reversed: it was she who stole forth in the 
faint dawn, and renounced the world ; it was he 
who remained asleep and satisfied under the golden 
palace roofs. Her youth was passing from her ; 
it exhaled like a mist, but in the same hour she 
found the true light, and her soul came to its 
maturity. That passion of self-renunciation, which 
is the divinest quality of elect and noble souls, 
claimed her, and she knew that she was only losing 
her life that she might save it. 

She sat quite still, lost in the depth of her 
visions. Her face was slightly uplifted, her eyes 
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shone. It was so that Joan of Arc, that Catherine 
of Sienna might have looked, when they heard the 
heavenly voices. 

Presently Tinling spoke again. He laid his 
hand on hers, and again whispered how glad he 
was to see her enjoying the music so much. 

She clasped his hand closely for a second and 
whispered back,— 

“No, not enjoying it, dear; only feeling it, 
understanding it at last. It is my adieu to 
pleasure. To-night the ways part; to-night my 
lot is cast.” 

He stared at her silently, half-knowing, half- 
dreading what she meant. And the words “my 
adieu to pleasure” went echoing through his mind, 
jarring miserably on his self-love and ambitious 
hopes. 

“JT shall always love you, dear, always and 
always,” she whispered. “ But our ways lie apart. 
Our lives will be different.” 

And as he looked into her eyes his own shrank. 
He saw in them the strength and sadness of the 
irrevocable. 

a * * _* * * 

Tinling is still a member of Parliament, and is 
still rising. He is much pitied in club-rooms, 
and sometimes cynically congratulated, on the 
curious and abnormal condition of his domestic 
affairs. For while Lydia is still occasionally seen 
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at those social functions which are the pleasant 
fringe of political life, it is well known that she 
does not share her husband’s artistic flat in West- 
minster, but, for some eccentric reason of her own, 
prefers to live in an obscure quarter of the 
metropolis, not far from the “ Angel,” Islington, 
But in that dark and grimy region there are many 
who bless her, and some who dimly comprehend 
her motives; for there she is not known as the 
wife of Herbert Tinling, M.P., but by the sweeter 
and simpler name of Sister Lydia. 
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